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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The hardships due to a period 
of economic turmoil are not so 
conspicuous and terrifying as the 
losses and devastations of a period of inter- 
national warfare. But everyone to-day will 
admit that the amount of human suffering 
and disaster in the world during the three 
years that have followed the meeting of the 


Post-War 
Disasters 


and nations were obliged to coéperate. Be- 
fore the climax in 1918 the fundamental 
principles upon which to wage a successful 
world war had been learned by experience. 


Unfortunately the nations had 
not learned how to apply the 
methods which had brought, suc- 
cess in war to the organizing of a correspond- 


Prosperity as 
a By-Product 
of War 


f Baroda, 


Peace Conference at Paris has been quite as 
great as that which existed during any three 
years of the war period. It is true that the 


ing success in peace. The principle of broad 
coéperation among the nations was wholly 
sacrificed in the work of the Peace Confer- 
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specific areas where suffering was most in- 
tense in the war period are not identical with 
those that have been most severely stricken 
by reason of the post-war coilapse of normal 
conditions of industry and commerce. Tak- 
ing the world at large, however, there has 
been greater loss of life and greater suffering 
in these three years following the end of the 
war—due to abnormal conditions—than in 
the entire four years of the world struggle. 





To meet the exigencies of the 
war itself, the nations engaged 
on both sides rose to. the height 
of supreme, concerted effort. The doctrine 
was not held anywhere that the war would 
somehow wear itself out and settle itself if 
people in general would but devote them- 


How War 
Unifies 
Effort 


ence as embodied in the Versailles Treaty. 
In view of the abandonment for all practi- 
cal purposes of war-time codperation, the 
formation of the League of Nations was 
rather a mockery than a substantial achieve- 
ment. It should have been clear enough 
that the peoples of Europe and the rest 
the world must continue somehow to live, 
and that the foremost business of the Peace 
Conference was to provide for emergencies 
that were already beginning to threaten. 
War is deplorable and it is calamitous; but 
it is possible for wealthy and resourceful 
nations, over a limited period of time, so 
to unify and concentrate their activities as 
to produce a certain kind of pervasive war- 
time prosperity. Governments assume full 
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ES. ipa : control, in the exercise of war powers. They 
aes selves to their private affairs and act on the _. : of P ‘ They 
yu ee Paine x : stimulate food production, operate railroads 
BS ou dictum “‘business as usual.” In the opening ; : , 
ao uF age .- under high pressure, build ships, afford em- 
ee months of the war this idea had a certain ; : 
Sere ‘ ployment to everybody at high wages, inflate 
tel vogue in England and, to some extent, on rices and currencies, quicken effort of every 
abe the Continent; but it was quickly abandoned. P™S* = : 
vese : sort, and create all the appearances, however 
1% Eve It was perceived that the war must be the Masonry, of great sail aemersl weaneeies 
oS ; : : : : ie i V, zreat ¢ é s y. 
maT all-absorbing thing, and that private interests ’ 
seis could only be saved by surrendering every- But all the feverish energies that 
5205+ : y S fie : The Chaos ° g . 
GES thing for the sake of common, public inter- Sal are awakened in a war period 

‘eace”’ 


ests. Furthermore, as the conflict progressed, 
it became more evident that the public in- 
terests which required attention were not 
limited by national boundaries. The issues 
of war and peace had become a world affair, 


are essentially under the control 
and direction of public authority. It is a 
new kind of world altogether that comes 
into being in a war period. When, there- 
fore, war is on a colossal scale, involving 
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many nations, it ought to be clear enough 
that this phenomenon of expansion and infla- 
tion must have had its transforming effects 
not merely upon particular nations, but upon 
many peoples in all the continents, For, not 
only had the Great War itself been an inter- 
national affair, but the industrial and eco- 
nomic support of the war had reconstructed 
the economic life of all nations, not exclud- 
ing those that had remained neutral. It did 
not require any exceptional understanding of 
economic affairs, nor any exhaustive study of 
past experience, to have foreseen what might 
happen if a world that had been thus changed 
in its production and commerce, to meet the 
imperative demands of a war, should find it- 
self suddenly demobilized in the economic 
sense. Something like chaos, offered as a sub- 
stitute for what had been wrought into the 
most closely organized scheme of business 
interrelationships that the world has ever 
known, was certain to produce universal 
misery. And this is what has happened. 


a Herein will lie the principal ver- 
the Versailles dict against the men who made 

Settlement the Versailles settlement, when 
things stand out in a clearer perspective. It 
is not true that the war had exhausted the 
energies and capacities of any nation, even 
of those that had suffered most. What is 
true is that ‘the war was an organized affair 
that. had given. employment to the energies 
and resources of mankind, while the peace 
that followed it was an unorganized affair 
that acted as a blight upon human activity. 
At the moment of the armistice there was 
optimism almost everywhere. People were 
saying that the same kind of concentrated 
and cooperative effort that the war emer- 
gency had developed could readily be diverted 
to the happier prograths of peace time and 
could multiply blessings everywhere for a 
world that had been made “safe for democ- 
racy.” But this could have been done only 
by substituting peace-time codperation for the 
united efforts of war time. Back of the fight- 
ing had been an industrial effort of corre- 
sponding magnitude. A wholly new struc- 
ture of world trade had been erected; and 
it was the duty of the assembled nations not 
to scrap that vast edifice, but to rearrange it 
for new purposes. Those who dominated 
the Paris Conference should have §safe- 
guarded the economic life of Europe, which 
was far more essential to the happiness of 
peoples than the dismemberment of empires 
and the distribution of “mandates.” 
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The foreign trade of the United 
States had grown to a volume 
many times greater than that of 
1913. This had been supported largely by 
credits granted to European governments. 
The shutting off of this volume of foreign 
trade was bound to react sharply upon the 
prosperity of the American people. To sup- 
port the edifice of international commerce 
for the purposes of a reconstruction period 
following war was only less needful than to 
supply credit so profusely during the, war 
years 1917 and 1918... Already the people of 
the United States have lost several billion 
dollars through the shattering of the struc- 
ture of world trade that had been rapidly 
shaped in the war years. Several European 
nations have also lost billions, and Europe 
as a whole has lost more since the war, 
measured in economic resources, than it ex- 
pended in carrying on the war. The neutral 
countries have been well-nigh bankrupted by 
loss of export trade and collapse of prices. 
The public debts of European countries have 
increased more during three years of peace 
than during four years of war. The drift 
has been toward a permanent breakdown of 
European civilization. 


Economic 
Consequences 


The fundamental mistake lay in 
Private ° ° 
Effort supposing that if the heads of 
Insufficient sovernments who controlled the 
work of the Paris Peace Conference should 
reach a compromise agreement among them- 
selves as to their own political claims, and 
as to the future political pattern of the con- 
quered countries, the economic life of the 
world could be left, in tha main, to private 
effort and direction. But the task was far 
beyond the power or resource of any group 
of bankers and industrialists. There should, 
of course, have been strong agreements for 
maintaining peace, so that disarmament 
might have proceeded safely. A reparation 
policy should have been quickly adopted, im- 
mediately applied, and supported by the 
credit of all solvent countries, including the 
United States and the principal neutrals. 
The Bolshevist menace should have been met 
promptly and decisively. The United 
States should have continued its policy of 
granting credits, on condition that Europe’s 
domestic war debts should be rapidly can- 
celed and on further condition that com- 
merce should be maintained upon a stable 
basis of exchange, with currency inflation 
checked, and sound monetary standards 
resumed, 
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© Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY OF STATE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES WITH HIS FOUR ASSISTANTS 


(While Mr, Hughes has been absorbed in all phases of the enormous work of the Washington Conference, in which 
he has kept the place of leadership, the Department of State has had a busier season than ever before in its history. 
America’s relative isolation is at an end because American interests of all kinds are now world-wide. State Depart- 
ment officials are dealing every day with questions relating to Mexico and South America, with matters of business 
that require discussion with every European government, including Germany, with Japan and China, and, in fact, 
with all countries, The Department works through well-organized bureaus supervised by the Assistant Secretaries. 
In the picture above, reading from left to right, are: Assistant Secretary Fred Morris Dearing, Under-Secretary of 
State Henry P. Fletcher, Secretary Hughes, Second Assistant Secretary Alvey A. Adee, and Third Assistant Secre- 
tary Robert Woods Bliss. Mr. Fletcher is to leave the Department, having been appointed Minister to Belgium. 
Mr. Adee has been in the Government service more than fifty years, and on the 18th of next July he will have been 


an Assistant Secretary of State for a continuous period of forty years) 


‘ie After more than three years of 
Genoa intensifying economic disaster, 


Co. ence : 
ait there 1s now to be a European 


economic conference, which is to assemble in 
March at Genoa in northern Italy. Ger- 
many has been invited to this gathering, and 
so have Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria. An 
invitation has been extended to the Soviet 
Government of Russia, conditioned upon the 
making of certain agreements. It has not 
hitherto been the opinion of the Government 
cf the United States that the Moscow Soviet 
system constitutes a government entitled to 
cutside recognition. It is obvious that Rus- 
sia’s readmission to economic association with 
Europe and the world is greatly needed. 
How this can be brought about must be one 
of the problems for consideration at the 
Genoa Conference, although it is doubtful 
whether a proper treatment of the question 
will be aided by the presence of Soviet dele- 
zates as accepted members of the conferring 
body. There would seem no good reason 


why the United States should not be fully 
represented at Genoa. The American people 
are profoundly concerned with the larger 
aspects of the problems that will be dis- 
cussed, although some matters to be dealt 
with may not seem to have an extra-Euro- 
pean bearing. 


chia It required much painful expe- 
ecepting 2 ° 
Lessons of rience to teach the Allies how 
to work together all along the 
line for victory; and the plight of Russia 
to-day is a monument to the failure of the 
French and British Governments to compre- 
hend early enough the necessity of full codp- 
eration. A sound and sane Russia would 
have been present with great honor at the 
peace table in Paris, if Russia’s allies had 
recognized facts and had given her support 
at the critical moment. The consequences 
of the withdrawal of Russia from the war 
had the practical effect of bringing the mili- 
tary and also the economic efforts of the 
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British Empire, France, Italy, and the 
United States into such a condition of soli- 
darity. as to have no precedent in all the 
range of modern history. It ought to have 
been plain enough that this association of 
nations could not be safely. broken up, 
whether for purposes of protection against 
war or for the equally important purposes 
of economic restoration. ‘The thing that is 
happening under our eyes in 1922 is simply 
a renewed endeavor to secure good under- 
standings and efficient codperation among the 
governments and peoples that had -codperated 
to end the war. A more complicated and 
difficult series of negotiations has never before 
been undertaken ; and those who are tackling 
the job deserve our best aid and support. 


So far as the United States was 
one. concerned, the best approach to 
Europe was by way of the Pa- 
cific and the Far East. There was an 
opportunity to bring the principal Allies to- 
gether at Washington to confer about ques- 
tions in the solution of which the United 
States could properly take a leading part. 
Ii the limitation of naval armament could 
be brought about by agreement, there was 
sure to be involved a sequence of compro- 
mises and adjustments which would have a 
marked tendency to bring together again in 
active codperation those great European peo- 
ples who had united their efforts in the 
struggle to end the war and to establish 
justice. The war could only be ended by 
united effort; and, equally, the reign of 
justice could only be ushered in by union 
based upon a sense of common needs and a 
revival of international good-will. Whether 
or not there have been tactical mistakes in 
the launching of American plans and poli- 
cies at the Washington Conference is a 
minor question for debate among the officials 
and the journalists who have been in daily 
touch with the proceedings, and for compe- 
tent publicists elsewhere. But such things 
need not greatly concern the average intelli- 
gent citizen. No close student and observer 
of the Conference has been less blinded by 
hopes and enthusiasms than Mr. Simonds, 
and no writer has been more courageous than 
he in using his critical faculties. It is all 
the more gratifying, therefore, to find Mr. 
Simonds interpreting the Conference as a 
success, not merely in its treatment of the 
questions that have come before it, but also 
in its far-sighted relation to the whole proc- 
ess of world recovery. 
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In our present issue, Mr. Si- 
monds shows the relationship of 
the decisions that have been 
made, or that are approaching completion at 
Washington; to the problems that have yet 
to be met, especially in Europe. If the Con- 
ference at Washington is continuing several 
weeks longer than had been: expected, we 
are entitled to believe that this is due to the 
unexpected wealth of its opportunities for 
achievement, rather than to tedious dead- 
locks or to prolonged and futile discussions. 
Never has a great conference been so open, 
so honest, so high-minded, and so responsive 
to the best public opinion of the world. As 
it has gradually reached agreements of one 
kind or another, the press and the platform, 
in every country where those institutions 
exist, have served freely to secure the verdict 
of the people at home. As regards the rela- 
tions of the United States and Japan in the 
Pacific, the foundation has been laid, not 
merely for an avoidance of hostilities, but 
for substantial friendship. ‘The security of 
Australia and New Zealand rests no longer 
upon the predominance of the British navy, 
nor upon the terms of a precarious alliance 
with Japan, but upon broad agreements to 
which they themselves are parties and 
which include the United States and other 
governments. 


Success 


a 
Washington 


French Safety It-has hardly yet been realized 
a Prime that the acceptance by Great 
Britain, without cavil or dispute, 

of the new doctrine that the Empire and 
the American Republic shall aim at naval 
equality involves permanent accord between 
the two leading naval powers and points the 
way toward security at sea for the smaller 
nations as well as the more important. The 
French Premier, Briand, was playing no 
merely theatrical part when he came to 
Washington and made his plea for the se- 
curity of ‘France as an essential preliminary 
to the reduction of land armaments. The 
French position has not only had logic in 
its favor, but it is sustained by the grim 
facts of recent history. The Government of 
the United States could not make explicit 
promises to France, but it could safely give 
assurances of interest that the French people 
were entitled to regard as morally valuable. 
The British Government, however, was in 
a very different position, and it could afford 
to pledge immediate military support to 
France, in case of any serious menace from 
beyond the Rhine. Briand’s policies at 
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Washington were evidently 
hasten an Anglo-French agreement. 


When the German navy was 
sunk at the end of the war and 
the German army was reduced 
to the dimensions of the minimum force 
necessary to maintain internal order, it was 
essential that the.German people should 
know that these decisions made by the Allies 
were to stand as a permanent order. So far 
as Europe is concerned, there was nothing so 
needful as the assurance that certain results 
of the war would be supported for the in- 
definite future by the united strength of 
those who had secured and ordained those 
results. One of the principles of the armis- 
tice was that of a general abandonment of 
militarism. But disarmament, beyond a cer- 
ain point, could not be simultaneous; and 
the first great step had to be the disarmament 
of the vanquished military powers. ‘There 
could be no abandonment of militarism as 
a system if Germany, after the lapse of a dec- 
ade or two, should be permitted to rebuild 
its military strength upon the foundations of 
a°new economic prosperity. Nevertheless, if 
Germany was to be 
restrained from an 
almost inevitable re- 
covery of military 
strength, three 
things were neces- 
sary: First, there 
must be continuing 
accord among the 
powers that had dis- 
armed Germany; 
second, as a result 
of the sense of se- 
curity afforded by 
such accord, there 
must be a program 
of army reduction 
everywhere in Eu- 
rope; and third, the 
German _ people 
must be allowed in 
due time to prosper 
through a recovered 
industry and com- 
merce, and to re- 
gain lost _ prestige, DR. WALTER RATHENAU, 
not by military as- GERMANY’s RECONSTRUC- 
sertion, but by the TION MINISTER 
safe path of contri- {Whe appeared before th 
butions to science, at Cannes last month to 
scholarship, and art. 


A Disarmed 
Germany 
Essential 
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CHANCELLOR WIRTH, WHO HAS RECEIVED AN INVI- 
TATION TO SEND GERMAN DELEGATES TO THE 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT GENOA IN MARCH 


Discord between France and 
Great Britain could but encour- 
age unduly the surviving mili- 
taristic elements in Germany. On the other 
hand, firm and solid agreements between 
London and Paris, with the moral accord 
of the American Government, and the official 
or unofficial adherence of Italy, would 
strengthen the peaceful elements in Ger- 
many and point the way toward better times 
throughout Europe. Herein lies the im- 
mense importance of the meeting last month 
at Cannes, in the south of France, where the 
two Prime Ministers, Lloyd George and 
Briand, came to an agreement upon the prin- 
cipal points of a treaty of alliance. It was 
to be expected that there should be some 
criticism in England and some controversy 
in Paris; nevertheless, the necessity of a firm 
alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
England and France is almost as great to-day 
as during the war, and such a treaty is vital 
if the best possibilities of the victory are to 
be realized. 


Anglo-French 
Agreement 
/s Vital 


After growing discord between 
the governments and the news- 
papers of France and England 
—misunderstandings that were contributing 
something to the troubles that were afflict- 
ing every country and every region in the 


An Alliance— 
All But 
Completed 
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world—the two Premiers had arrived at the 
conclusion that differences must be com- 
promised and that the drift apart must be 
ended once for all. An open and complete 
Alliance, something far more positive and 
binding than the ill-understood Entente, 
which had existed for a few years prior to 
1914, was the thing about to be proclaimed. 
High British authority years ago was respon- 
sible for the assertion that it was the over- 
shadowing menace to Great Britain that 
must have followed a German victory, with 
annexation of Belgium and the northern coast 
of France, that brought England into the 
war, rather than any recognized obligation 
under the terms of the Entente between 
England and France. An open and clear 
Alliance would have prevented the war alto- 
gether. Even when war itself brought the 
two countries into action against a common 
enemy along a continuous fighting front, it 
was only during the last six months, more 
or less, of the war period of approximately 
fifty-two months, that there was coéperation 
in anything like the full sense of the word. 
Not until supreme disaster was probable 
after the English defeat in the spring of 1918 
was it possible to secure a sufficient submerg- 
ing of prejudices and of selfish aims to se- 
cure the unity of effort that was to bring 
speedy victory. 
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If it was so hard to coéperate 
u handsomely when immediate 

difficult ruin was the alternative, it is 
not altogether strange that it should be hard 
to secure the kind of codéperation necessary, 
in this period after the war, for the protec- 
tion of Europe against the yawning abyss of 


Necessary, 
t 


economic ruin, with the menace of further’ 


hideous wars just beyond the horizon. Mr. 
Lloyd George and Premier Briand were 
steadily moving toward an understanding of 
some of the steps that had to be taken in the 
face of conditions only less desperate than 
those of March and April, 1918. The sim- 
ple facts regarding the decline in British 
trade in 1921 as compared with 1920 tell a 
brief but vital part of the story. England’s 
industrial life is dependent upon foreign 
commerce. It is only too probable that there 
will be revolution, if economic conditions 
do not grow better rather than worse. As 
for France, the necessity of maintaining mili- 
tary expenditure on a great scale, in view of 
the unrest of Europe, is leading her by a 
different path to the disasters that would 
follow fiscal exhaustion and national bank- 
ruptcy. England cannot afford a race for 
naval supremacy, and France cannot afford 
to maintain great armies. For England the 
success of the Washington Conference is im- 
portant in the most immediate and practical 
sense. For France, an assurance of 
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protection against a possible military 
revival of Germany, or a_ possible 
alliance of Germany and Russia, is a 
supreme essential. Everything con- 
structive, everything hopeful in the 
whole world, seemed to be waiting 
for an alliance between England and 
France that should give security to 
France in a military sense, and ulti- 
mately should bring relief to England 
as respects the resumption of world 
commerce. An Alliance was neces- 
sary, but—alas—it was so difficult’ to 
arrange it! 


= Right-minded people all 
e 

French over the world were re- 
Alternatives joicing to learn, about 
January 10, that Premier Briand 
and Mr. Lloyd George had at last 


come to an agreement at the meeting 








© Ewing Galloway 


SCENE IN GENOA, SHOWING THE FAMOUS MONUMENT TO 


COLUMBUS 


(Mr. Simonds, in closing his article this month, suggests that 


of the Supreme Council in the south 
of France upon the terms of an alli- 
ance. Great hopes were aroused 


the United States may render a great service in the Conference everywhere. It was not believed pos- 


hardy navigator in getting America on the world map) 
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the very climax .of his seeming success 
in her behalf, the work of a statesman who 
was building so wisely and constructively. 
With American sympathy and _ support, 
France under Briand’s leadership had been 
made a signatory of the Four-Power Treaty 
for the harmonizing of interests in the Pa- 
cific. In accepting a small ratio of strength 
in capital ships France had won moral sup- 
port at Washington to such an extent that it 
was fairly implied that French interests 
would be safeguarded by the naval strength 
of the United States and Great Britain. It 
was not true that France, in the discussion 
of submarines, had made threats or taken 
an unworthy or obstructive position. She 
had merely held that she must reserve the 
right, in the face of possible emergencies, to 
develop naval strength for purposes of de- 
fense. She could not safely pledge herself to 
bind her own hands and to accept perma- 
nently the place of a naval power of the third 

rank, unless she was given the guaranteed 

support of one or both of the two naval 

powers of first rank. This seems to us a 
fair position, and one that did not make for 

European instability. If Europe is to be 

saved, it must be upon the basis of the vic- 

tory won in the field of 1918. This means 

that the powers that won that victory must 

either agree to codperate for mutual protec- 

tion and the general welfare, or else must in- 

dividually and separately (and this at ruin- 

ous expense) maintain their strength in 

armies and navies as against a possible reas- 

sertion of central and eastern Europe. 


As the Premiers were reaching 
their basis of agreement at 
Cannes, there were bitter attacks 
upon it at Paris, Briand felt it necessary to 
make a quick trip to the capital to explain 


Briand’s 
Loss of 
Control 
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BRIAND’S RETURN FROM WASHINGTON 


(When the pelican wearied of his long journey, he 
thought he might feed them with fine words) 


From Le Rire (Paris) 


what he was doing and to demand support 
in order that he might promptly return and 
complete the agreement with England, while 
also perfecting’ the arrangements for the 
economic conference at Genoa which was to 
meet in March. Arriving at Paris on the 
morning of January 12, Briand assembled 
the full Cabinet, excepting for one or two 
members who had been left behind him at 
Cannes, and in a short time he seems to have 
secured a general, although not unanimous, 
agreement. Proceeding to the Chamber of 
Deputies, Briand made a powerful address, 
challenging his opponents, and then abruptly 
announced his resignation and that of his 
Ministry and left the Chamber. Apparently 
he would have received a vote of confidence 
by a large majority. It was stated that his 
resignation as a political maneuver was in- 
tended ‘to result in his being asked to form a 
new Ministry. As it happened, however, 
President- Millerand called upon ex-Presi- 
dent Raymond Poincaré to form a 








_ Ministry. And thus the plot of an 

unfolding tale, from the interna- 
tional standpoint, became freshly 
complicated and confused. 


This former President, 
Poincaré, had not ap- 
proved of: the: Versailles 
Treaty. He represented extreme na- 
tionalistic claims. He is a man of 
force and of great influence with the 
plain people of France. The opposi- 


The Political 
Situation 
at Paris 








Joun Burt (to France): “Look here, Marianne, if we don’t 
get together this German fellow will be coming between us.” 


From Opinion (London, England) 


tion to Briand’s statesmanship was 
due tc the belief that the agreement 
with Fngland was going much too far 
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in its yielding to the British demand for 
leniency toward Germany, and for the 
resumption of relations with Russia. It 
was felt that Mr. Lloyd George was 
driving a bargain for the benefit of British 
trade, and that he was scoring points at 
the expense of France. Briand had able 
and lucid reasons to give for every clause 
of the agreement that he was making. But 
his opponents were playing upon power- 
ful national sentiments; and he felt that the 
work he was doing for France was being 
undermined behind his back, whereas he 
ought to have been given a chance to com- 
plete his negotiations. Briand had been Prime 
Minister at six different times and had hgld 
the position for just a year when he resigned 
on January 12. His Ministry had been in a 
critical position before he came to Washing- 
ton to attend the Conference, but he had 
tested out the Chambers and had secured 
their strong approval of his trip to America 
before starting. His utterances at Washing- 
ton had been carefully made with reference 
to political conditions at home. 


ites It will be some time, perhaps, 
tut Not before the French political situ- 
Defeat + ation becomes relatively stable. 
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a great Economic Conference. The main 
features of Briand’s program must succeed 
in the end. 


_ Thus all recent events of an 

The Logic ° ° 
of Briand’s international character had been 
Diplomacy ynaving the way for the Genoa 
Conference. The Washington Naval discus- 
sion had given the French leaders, Messrs. 
Briand and Sarraut, an opportunity to play 
a part which, for the moment, was mis- 
understood by many people in the United 
States. The most widely advertised thing 
in the world was the Washington Confer- 
ence; and the success of the Conference was 
expected to turn upon the final completion 
of the naval agreement. France must 
either be accorded the right to build a large 
fleet of submarines, against which the Brit- 
ish were protesting with passionate earnest- 
ness, or else England must put her naval 
strength at the call of France in case of need. 
The failure of the Washington Conference 
would have appeared to be rather more un- 
fortunate, if possible, for Great Britain than 
tor the United States. The success of the 
Washington Conference needed only an 
agreement between England and France, 
such as Briand’s attitude at Washington was 
intended to secure by  subse- 





The election of a new Chamber 
might be desirable, in order to 
have a fresh national verdict 
upon the great issues that are 
under dispute. Everything 
else in France, as throughout 
Europe, is now dependent upon 
international adjustments, 
rather than upon domestic and 
local questions. The break-up 
of the meeting of the Supreme 
Council at Cannes would seem 
likely to have the effect of pro- 
longing somewhat further the 
deliberations of the Washing- 
ton Conference. It would also 
seem to throw some shadow of 
doubt over the important plans 
that had been taking form for 
the Economic Conference at 
Genoa. Nevertheless, the world 
is moving toward better things, 
and the French Miuinisterial 
crisis has meant rather a mo- 
ment of delay than a real defeat 
for progress and codperation. 
It is not rash to predict that 








quent conference with Mr. 
Lloyd George. ‘Thus the ex- 
pected Anglo-French Alliance 
would have crowned the agree- 
ments of the Washington Con- 
ference, and would have af- 
forded hope that the economic 
gathering to be held at Genoa 
in March might take some real 
steps to rescue Europe from the 
plight that had followed the 
breakdown of the international 
commercial structure of the 
war period. 


: The methods which 
Reaction of ° 
Cannes Upon Were proving so 
Washington successful in the 
Washington Conference had en- 
couraged the principal Allied 
Governments to plan the Euro- 
pean economic conference of 
Genoa. But, just as it was nec- 
essary through the Four-Power 
Treaty to deal with political 
conditions in the Pacific before 








there will be an Anglo-French 
Alliance, and that there will be 


M. RAYMOND POINCARE 
EX-PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


finally settling the plan of 
naval reduction, even so it was 
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necessary to adjust political conditions as 
between London and Paris before enter- 
ing upon the deliberations at Genoa. Mr. 
Simonds, in his present article, shows 
how the submarine question at Washing- 
ton was related to larger things that 
were at stake in Europe. The British at 
Washington were greatly incensed because 
the French had claimed the right to build a 
large fleet of submarines. Obviously, it was 
going to be difficult to agree upon the naval 
program at Washington unless there should 
be a definite understanding between France 
and England of such a kind that the subma- 
rine question would have no further impor- 
tance. If a complete alliance between Eng- 
land and France could be secured, there 
would be an end of all thought of rivalry or 
competition between the two countries in the 
matter of naval armament; and the Hughes 
program at Washington would encounter no 
further obstruction or delay. In like man- 
ner, if such an alliance were concluded, ques- 
tions affecting Germany, both military and 
economic, could be dealt with in a wholly 
different atmosphere so far as France was 
concerned. 


ie ieiileat The Genoa Conference, if it is 
of All Nations held, will require the best think- 
ing of which the world is capa- 
ble, and it will succeed in the measure of its 
boldness and its magnanimity. We have 
ample testimony as to the seriousness of the 
world’s business conditions. Thus it was 
reported on January 11 that Great Britain’s 
foreign trade, both exports and imports, for 
the calendar year just ended were only a 
little more than half as great in total value 
as that of the previous year, 1920. When 
we stop to reflect how largely Great Britain 
depends upon her external commerce, we 
can imagine what this decline must mean in 
idle shipping, closed factories, unemploy- 
ment, and general distress. Continental 
countries are for the most part in a plight 
much worse than that of the British islands. 
The conditions that exist throughout Eu- 
rope are quite beyond the control of non- 
governmental agencies. Where the evils 
that destroy the prosperity and happiness of 
individuals are of a public rather than a 
private nature, the chief remedies to be 
sought must be through public action. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that so-called 
economic forces operating blindly and im- 
personally will of themselves bring order 
out of chaos, when the disastrous conditions 
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SIGNOR BONOMI, HEAD OF THE ITALIAN CABINET 
(As the Italian member of the Supreme Council, 
Signor Bonomi was in conference at Cannes last 
month. with Mr. Lloyd George and Premier Briand, 
and through him the invitations to the Economie Con- 
ference at Genoa were formally extended. While France 
and England were alone concerned with negotiations 
for an alliance, Italy was informed that her adherence 
would be invited) 
are the result of such public policies as the 
unlimited issue of irredeemable paper money, 
the maintenance of artificial trade barriers, 
and -the lack of sound fiscal policies. What 
is now the seemingly hopeless insolvency of 
various countries and regions will rapidly 
engulf those nations that are still apparently 
solvent, if the situation is merely left to 
work itself out. 


In some later paragraphs (see 
page 132), we are presenting in 
more detail the trade figures 
which show the swift decline of our foreign 
trade, and the fall in the total value of 
American crops, year by year since the end 
of the war. All these facts must be taken 
together and studied in their relations to 
one another if we are to find remedies. 
These conditions, as expressed in statistics, 
lose their significance, unless. the reader 
understands something of the manner in 
which countless millions of people are af- 
fected in their daily lives. Mr. Judson 


Sad Plight 
of American 
Agriculture 
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markets, and this in turn was caused 
by the lack of credit facilities for ex- 
port of cotton, breadstuffs, meat, and 
dairy products and by the adverse 
conditions of exchange. ‘The subject 
of agricultural disaster and public 
remedy therefor is not of a partisan 
nature, and the so-called “bloc” does 
not seem to be acting reprehensibly 
from any reasonable standpoint. 


judiieas It is desirable for Ameri- 
sift can farmers that this 
nas country should be strong- 








THE BEST PART OF A QUARREL 
From News-of the World (London, England) 


Welliver, at our request, has written for 
this number of the Review an article upon 
pending legislation at Washington that is 
intended to alleviate agricultural distress. 
His article contains some striking facts upon 
the reaction in the West and South, due to 
low prices. Agriculture is not a special in- 
terest in this country, but is the fundamental 
business; and, if its normal prosperity is 
destroyed by conditions which the individual 
farmer is powerless to overcome, the first 
duty of statesmanship is to set things right, 
in so far as public action can remedy pre- 
vailing evils. 


Maiebiitie Mr. Welliver explains the 
Above measures at Washington that 
Partisanship 


are supported by the so-called 
“Agricultural Bloc” in the Senate. Some 
of the things proposed bear relation to 
immediate emergencies, while others have 
a more permanent bearing upon the stability 
of agriculture and the encouragement of 
rural life. The men who are working for 
these measures are not fanatical, nor are 
they promoting thg¢ selfish ends of a group 
or aclass. There is no State, East or West, 
North or South, in which the prosperity of 
agriculture can be neglected with impunity. 
The encouragement of co6perative activities 
among farmers, far from being at the ex- 
pense of consumers, is desirable from all 
standpoints, and should not be imperiled by 
laws which might interfere with such joint 
undertakings as in restraint of trade. Credit 
facilities for farm enterprises should be as 
well adapted to the objects in view as are the 
facilities now extended to manufacturers and 
merchants. The worst of the shocks that 
have come to American farming have been 
due to the sudden shut-down of European 


ly represented in any Conference that 

is to deal in a large way with eco- 

nomic conditions. European restora- 
tion is important alike for our manufacturing 
industries and our rural prosperity. Our 
annual losses that are directly due to troubles 
abroad amount to a good many times the 
unpaid yearly interest upon the debts due 
from foreign governments to. the United 
States Treasury. The broader facts can 
just as well be grasped by an intelligent 
Nebraska farmer as by a New York banker; 
but there are special aspects that the banker 
understands better because he is dealing more 
habitually with things that involve the prin- 
ciples of monetary science. The thoughtful 
citizen who would like to understand the 
economic conditions now existing in Europe, 
and their bearings upon our own prosperity, 
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THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR TO OURS 
From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 


[The cartoonist intimates that our neighbor’s business 
sometimes has a close bearing upon our own] 
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Sheet of Europe.” The joint authors of the 
work are Mr. John F. Bass and Prof. H. G. 
Moulton. Mr. Bass a year or more ago 
brought out a volume that we then com- 
mended highly entitled ‘““The Peace Tangle.” 
Professor Moulton of the University of 
Chicago had previously written among other 
things a book on the financial organization 
of society. 


The new volume is based upon 
careful inquiry into monetary 
and business conditions abroad, 
public debts, national budgets, domestic and 
foreign trade, the reparations controversy, 
the business situation in Germany, and the 
various remedies proposed for the dislocation 
of industry and commerce. It is a systematic 
book, and it has the advantage of being the 
work of men who know every corner of 
Europe by thorough personal experience, and 
who also understand as economic experts and 
authorities—quite as well as do our thought- 
ful bankers—the more technical and scien- 
tific aspects of international trade as related 
to public and private finance. In the imme- 
diate future, we are promised another book 
which will doubtless be a very desirable 
preparation for American readers who would 
like to make up their minds concerning what 
ought to be done at the Genoa Conference. 
This volume, now in the press, is by Mr. 
Frank A, Vanderlip, known everywhere as 
a banker and a publicist who is capable of 
looking large facts in the face, and not afraid 
to propose commensurate remedies for per- 
vasive evils. Mr. Vanderlip has. recently 
spent some months studying economic condi- 
tions in Europe, and he has reported his 
observations in speeches that have been 
widely quoted. 


Two 
Timely 
Volumes 


Among remedial steps advocated 
by him is the immediate estab- 
ishment of a great international 
banking institution with a character some- 
what analogous to that of our Federal 
Reserve Bank system. ‘Through such an 
institution, there might be the beginning of 
an escape from the hopeless welter of ir- 
redeemable paper currency that exists every- 
where throughout the central and eastern 
countries of Europe. Messrs. Bass and 
Moulton, in their thoroughgoing treatise, 
reached the conclusion that the people of the 
United States would be better off in the end 


Mr. Vanderlip's 
Suggestions 
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could not possibly do better than to invest 
in a new book, “America and the Balance 
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HON. PORTER JAMES MC CUMBER, UNITED STATES 

SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA, WHO SUCCEEDS 

THE LATE MR, PENROSE AS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SENATE FINANCE COM MITTEE 


(Mr. McCumber is approaching the end of his fourth 
consecutive term as a Senator from North Dakota. 
Through the seniority custom of the Senate, he was in 
line for the chairmanship of the most important com- 
mittee, and his claim has been duly recognized by 
his Republican colleagues. As representing a strictly 
agricultural State, Mr. McCumber is in strong sym- 
pathy with measures which are pending, and has beer 
regarded as belonging to the agricultural ‘“‘bloc.” 
Although not a member of the Non-Partisan League 
which has had so striking a career in his State, he 
is not in disfavor with Dakota farmers. He is regarded 
as a scholarly and high-minded Senator who has the 
courage of his convictions) 


if the debts owed to our Treasury by the 
European Governments were _ cancelled. 
They do not go into much detail as to the 
procedure, nor as to preliminary agreements. 
Mr. Vanderlip in his speeches has held to 
the view that these debts are valid and ought 
not to be cancelled, while also explaining 
that it is practically impossible for Europe 
to pay, and for America to receive, the cur- 
rent interest. He has proposed that interest 
payments as made in Europe should be in- 
vested there by the United States, in ways to 
hasten the restoration of European industry 
and prosperity. When he laid these views 
before the Economic Club of New York, a 
great body of more than a thousand business 
men being present, there was little evidence 
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. THE UNITED STATES FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, WHICH CARRIES ON A SYSTEM THAT SUGGESTS THE POSSIBILITY 
OF A WORLD ORGANIZATION FOR STABILIZING CURRENCIES, EXTENDING CREDIT, AND PROMOTING COMMERCE 


(From left to right are, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, Mr. W. P. G. Harding [who is Governor of the 


Board], Edmund Platt [Vice-Governor], Charles S. 


the Currency], and J. R. Mitchell) 


that his views were carrying conviction. 
And if the Economic Club was skeptical, the 
New York newspapers in their editorials 
were still more so. 


Of course it was impossible in 
the compass of a single speech 
to show the relationship of one 
thing to another. The salvation of the eco- 
nomic structure of an interdependent world 
must depend upon the placing of great 
amounts of capital and credit where the 
structure as a whole most needs capital and 
credit. This requires a resumption of the 
gold standard for all international business; 
and the plan of a great bank has evident 
merit. The utilization in some way of 
Europe’s debts to America for the extension 
of credits and the employment of capital in 
the rebuilding of central and eastern Europe 
is a proposal that should not be lightly dis- 
missed. Mr. Vanderlip’s book doubtless will 
have a significant bearing upon the problems 
that will engage the Genoa Conference, and 
will help to educate Americans in prepara- 
tion for the part our Government must needs 
play in the work of reconstruction. 


Some 
’ Basic 
Principles 


There are many chapters of eco- 
nomic and financial history that 
might be restudied with advan- 


Our Own 
Financial 
History 


tage by those who are trying to understand 


how to deal with existing problems. One of 
the most valuable of these chapters relates to 
our own experience during and after the 
Revolutionary War. Our States were flooded 
with irredeemable paper money, and business 


Hamlin, Adolph C. Miller, D. R. Crissinger [Comptroller of 


conditions seemed almost hopeless. Recovery 
came only when a policy of united action 
was agreed upon. State currencies went out 
of use, the debts of the Colonies were all 
assumed by the central government, perma- 
nent free trade was established throughout 
the United States, and the foundations were 
laid for a half century’s rapid and prosperous 
development. The interruption of the War 
of 1812 merely served to improve the situa- 
tion, because that episode ended with ar- 
rangements which prevented future strife 
between the two halves of North America, 
and which cleared the way for four genera- 
tions of unbroken peace between the United 
States, Great Britain, and France that have 
tollowed the fighting of the Napoleonic pe- 
riod. “Wild-cat” State banking and over- 
speculation brought a great panic a_ short 
time before the outbreak of our Civil War; 
but the National Banking act, which ended 
the issue of paper money by State banks, led 
to better conditions. After the Civil War 
was over, the worthless paper currency of 
the Confederacy was wiped out, the Southern 
war debts were repudiated, and the inflated 
Northern greenbacks were made redeemable 
by the resumption of specie payments. 


The next great step in our sys- 
tem of banking, credit, and cur- 
rency was reached when, after 
many years of study and discussion, we 
adopted the present Federal Reserve system, 
which has already saved us from disastrous 
panics and bank failures. Nevertheless, al- 
though we have now piled up in the United 
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MEN WHO LED THE FIGHT IN THE DAIL EIREANN LAST MONTH FOR THE IRISH FREE STATE. AND THE RATIFICATION 
OF THE TREATY WITH ENGLAND 
(Left to right: Gavan Duffy, Michael Collins, and Arthur Griffith) 


States the greater part of all the stock of the 
world’s gold, and although we have our 
Federal’ Reserve system, with special new 
arrangements for farm loans and so on, we 
are unable to save the people of the United 
States from the decline of industry and the 
bankruptcy of agriculture that are to-day so 
prevalent. What does this signify except 
that national organizations for a sound cur- 
rency and an appropriate credit system can- 
not suffice to protect the people of a given 
country from disasters that are due to the 
stoppage of those currents of trade that are 
international, and therefore beyond the con- 
trol of any single nation? If it is good 
business in times of emergency to extend the 
financial credit of New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania to the cotton belt or the 
corn belt, why is it not also good business in 
times of larger stress to extend the financial 
credit of the United States to the stricken 
regions of Europe, in order that they may 
help once more to swell the depleted volume 
of world commerce? 


Obviously, political adjustments 
Irish everywhere will help to smooth 


The 


Sett/ t . e 
suwemen® the way for economic unity. All 


of the agreements of the Washington Con- 
ference are contributions to that end. ‘The 
Irish question had become distinctly an 


international matter, and the agreement at 
London, described in our issue last month, 
particularly in the article on the Irish Free 
State by Mr. P. W. Wilson, is one of the 
most notable of all current events that per- 
tain to the new order of things. There was 
no time lost in ratifying the Irish treaty by © 
the House of Commons at Westminster, but _ 
there was a serious and protracted strain at 

Dublin. The only way to secure a valuable 
compromise is for the weaker party in a dis- 
pute to use all its resources, and to seem 
unyielding. The process of bringing English 
opinion to the point of agreeing heartily 
upon the solution that has been reached re- 
quired a terrific struggle on the part of Ire- 
land to secure complete independence and 
set up the Irish Republic. If England had 
been willing several years ago to make any- 
thing like the concessions which she has now 
granted so cordially, all the trouble might 
have been averted, and Ireland would have 
rejoiced in obtaining far more than any of 
the old Home Rule leaders of the past, like 
Parnell and Redmond, had ever asked for. 
But in the strain and bitter struggle which 
resulted in the present compromise, there 
had to be certain leaders so rigid, and so de- 
voted to ideals and theories, that they would 
not know how to bend when the time for 
settlement had arrived. This view might 
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explain sufficiently the refusal of De Valera 
and his followers in the Dail Eireann to 
accept the agreement that Messrs. Griffith, 
Collins, and others had signed after negotia- 
tions at London with Mr. Lloyd George. 


_— After a long and stormy debate 
Free State in the Dail Eireann, the vote 
stood sixty-four for settlement 

and fifty-seven against it. De Valera had 
weakened his position by bringing in alterna- 
tive proposals which would not have altered 
very materially the working parts of the 
agreement. He resigned as head of the Irish 
Government, and Mr. Arthur Griffith was 
chosen to take his place. ‘There was not the 
slightest doubt about the overwhelming ac- 
ceptance of the Griffith-Collins point of view 
by the Irish people at large. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who was at Cannes, attending the 
meeting of the Supreme Council with Mr. 
Lloyd George and helping to frame the 
terms of alliance with France, hurried back 
to London to act as chairman of the Cabinet 
committee that was charged with the imme- 
diate evacuation of Ireland by the Brisesh 
Government. The release of more than 
1000 political prisoners, some of whom had 
actually been convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced to execution, was ordered on January 
12 and proceeded immediately. The procla- 
mation granting release was fortunately 
phrased, the word “oblivion” being used in- 
stead of “pardon” or “amnesty” in allusion 
to former offenses. The movement of troops 


and of the extra police force out of Ireland 
proceeded rapidly, and the Dublin Castle 
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vice-regal establishment was quickly reduced. 
These acts of good faith on the part of the 
British Government were received with fa- 
vor in Ireland, and the difficult. task of set- 
ting up a provisional Government was thus 
made easier for Mr. Griffith and his asso- 
ciates. That there were troubles ahead was 
plain enough; but hope prevailed throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland that the worst 
days were past, 


The “Dominion Lt 18 probable that the Irish set- 
Status” and tlement’ would not have been 
ts Meaning sade when and as it was but for 

the circumstances of the Imperial Council 

at London last summer, and the spirit of the 

Washington Conference. The Imperial 

Conference fully recognized a _ changed 

status on the part of the self-governing 

Dominions. Thus, as constituting what is 

now called the “British Commonwealth,” 

Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New 

Zealand are associated with England and 

with one another only by voluntary ties. 

They are represented in the Washington 

Conference, and they are henceforth to con- 

trol their own destinies without interference. 

Ireland has become a “Free State” on the 

“Dominion plan,” because this “plan” has 

recently made rapid progress in the direction 

of independence and sovereignty. Great 

Britain is not weakened by the new theory, 

while codperation with the United States is 

strengthened. With skilful guidance of the 
new Irish ship of state, there will be better 
understanding all around. ‘This improved 
outlook will be recognized throughout 
North America and will help to 
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strengthen the tendencies that are 
bringing together all the peoples of 
the English-speaking world. It is an 
auspicious time for closer economic 
relations between Canada and _ the 
United States. 


The Senate hat the United States 
and Its Pending Senate will accept and 

Questions ratify the results of the 
Washington Conference is to be ex- 
pected, though there will be some Re- 
publican opposition, and much 
Democratic. These results, in the 
shape of a series of treaties and agree- 
ments, will not be laid before the 
Senate by President Harding until 
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THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN 


Joun Butt: “The fatted calf won’t have a dog’s chance my boy.” 
From, News of the World (London) 


the Conference has completed its 
work. It cannot be said that the 
Senate is proceeding with its own 
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business in a very clear-cut way. The tariff 
question is a baffling ‘one, and we shall soon 
be near the period of political conventions 
and primary elections. Although the 
dates are sometimes forgotten in other 
parts of the country, the approach of elec- 
tion time is never for a moment out of 
mind among the law-:nakers at Washington. 
But for the fact that all the seats of one 
branch of Congress and a full third of the 
seats of the Senate are to be contended for in 
November, the question of the bonus for sol- 
diers would not be so imminent. Large ap- 
propriations for the benefit of the service 
men would be justifiable if a statesmanlike 
and constructive plan had been agreed upon. 
A mere distribution of money would mean a 
surrender through political cowardice to a 
supposed demand that has not been well 
formulated. 


‘ After a long discussion last 
ome 


Senate month, Senator Newberry, of 
Michigan, was confirmed in his 
seat, which had been contested by Mr. 
Henry Ford. The vote in favor of Newberry 
was close, all of the Democrats and a hand- 
ful of Republicans voting against him. Mr. 
Newberry’s plea was that the election came 


Changes 


when he was still engaged in war service and 
absent from Michigan, and that the enor- 
mous expenditures on his behalf were made 
without his personal knowledge. ‘The Sen- 
ate, while refusing to declare the seat vacant, 
strongly condemned the lavish expenditure 
of money that had been made to win his elec- 
tion. The incident will undoubtedly have a 
salutary influence, and the use of money in 
politics will henceforth be more strictly 
guarded. ‘The death of Senator Penrose of 
Pennsylvania followed very soon after that 
of his colleague, Senator Knox. As chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, Mr. Pen- 
rose occupied a position of great power, and 
his long experience in national and State 
politics and in the United States Senate had 
resulted in his acquiring an influence that 
had been strengthened of late by various cir- 
cumstances, 


Pennsylvania “Lany of the friends of Gover- 
yivania 
inthe nor Sproul hoped that he would 
resign in order that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, assuming the office, might 
name him as Penrose’s successor at Washing- 
ton. This, however, did not accord with the 
Governor’s view of the dignity of his office. 
One of the important duties of a Governor is 
Feb.—2 
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HON. GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, WHO HAS SUC: 

CEEDED MR. PENROSE AS UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


(Having been appointed by Governor Sproul to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Penrose, 
Mr. Pepper entered at once upon his duties and took 
part in the vote on the case of Senator Newberry. 
Like his predecessor, Mr. Pepper was born in Phila- 
delphia. As a graduate and later as a professor of 
law and a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania, 
he has been identified with the educational and civic 
affairs of his city and State. He is one of the most 
scholarly of American lawyers, an orator of repute, 
and an exponent of all that is best in American 
political life. He will be fifty-five years of age on 
farch 16) 


to appoint a temporary Senator in case of a 
vacancy by death. Mr. Sproul fulfilled this 
duty most admirably by naming Mr. George 
Wharton Pepper, an eminent lawyer of 
Philadelphia, whose fitness for the place 
could not well be overstated. The new Sen- 
ator who had been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Knox is Hon. William E. Crow, of Union- 
town, in the western part of the State. Both 
seats will be filled by popular election:in the 
near future. It is the tradition of Pennsyl- 
vania to choose one Senator from the eastern 
part of the State and one from the western. 
Governor Sproul, like Mr. Pepper, belongs 
to the Philadelphia end of the State. There 
are times when it is well not to follow politi- 
cal traditions too slavishly; and the Repub- 
licans of Pennsylvania would have the hearty 
approval of the country if they should at the 
next election choose Mr. Pepper and Gover- 
nor Sproul to represent Pennsylvania in the 
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himself upon the American postal service— 
career a Pittsburgh lawyer, had for many which he has characterized as the greatest 
years made his Pennsylvania home on his _ business enterprise in the world—as few men 
famous farm at Valley Forge, near Philadel- have done in the entire history of the Gov- 
phia. Mr. Sproul might qualify as a western ernment. In our issue for December he de- 
Pennsylvanian by acquiring a farm for sum- scribed the postal service and his plans for 
mer residence in one of the pleasant and de- its improvement in an extended article which 
sirable counties west of the Alleghanies. The sets standards that no successor in the office 
Senate needs strong and capable men; and _ can disregard. 

Pennsylvania as a banner Republican State 


would do herself and the party credit by en- ee | _Hays has had an ever- 
of the growing vision of the possibili- 


dorsing Pepper and promoting Sproul. of tl 
Movies”’ * ° 

ties of the postal service as a 
Wit) ene Early in January the newspapers foremost agency for the further advance- 
jJakesUpa gave publicity to a proposal that ment of the American” people. Undoubt- 
had been made to the Postmas- edly he perceives, in similar fashion, that 
ter General, Mr. Will Hays, to leave his motion pictures are becoming a pervasive 
present office and take a position to be influence, and that their production and 
created for him by an association of all the display are not to be regarded merely 
important interests engaged in the gigantic as a private money-making enterprise, but 
motion-picture business. On January 14, Mr. also as a feature in the life of every com- 
Hays made announcement that he would ac- munity, having its marked bearing upon the 
cept the offer. It was understood that he development of local and national character. 
would. retire from the Cabinet early in Already, motion pictures are employed to 
March, after completing his full year of ser- advance every good cause. On the strictly 
vice as Postmaster General. Mr. Hays has amusement side of the industry, the ten- 
been not merely a harmonizing leader in Re- dencies upon the whole are creditable; but, 
publican politics, but everywhere and always’ on the other hand, the industry has been 


Senate. Mr. Knox, though in his earlier 





his influence has been exerted for progress in hurt by too many screen-plays that offend 
right directions. 


Already he has impressed sound morals and good taste. Mr. Hays 
knows the American people well; and his 
influence will always be exerted against 
whatever is detrimental. If he has his way, 
the “movies” will work with, rather than 
against, the public schools, the churches, and 
all other agencies for social welfare and 
progress; and, in thus codperating for the 
general welfare, they will give permanence 
and strength to what is already one of the 
greatest of our American industries. Mr. 
Hays will, of course, retain an unabated in- 
terest in politics and affairs. There have 
been many rumors as to the appointment of 
his successor in the Cabinet; but President 
Harding will take his own time before 
announcing his choice. 





Our Place When the Washington Con- 

pnitythe ference is ended, it will be easier 
UL . 

pines than now to estimate the bear- 

ings of its work upon our future in the 
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a ee er Philippines and elsewhere “in the regions of 
Si TSS the Pacific.” Meanwhile, there has been 

(The death of Senator Knox in October was fol- ‘ x i “ ‘ 
lowed in due course by the appointment of a lawyer time to digest the careful and thorough 


of western Pennsylvania, Hon. William E. Crow, to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Crow’s career hitherto has been | report made by General Leonard Wood and 


local rather than national. Protracted illness has pre- : 4 - 

vented his entering actively upon his new duties at Mr. Forbes as to their extended inquiry last 
Washington. Primary elections in May will select year. As final conclusion, the report de- 
candidates for two Senate seats to be voted upon in the 1 ° 6 ° 

November elections) clares that its authors “are convinced that 
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it would be a betrayat of the 
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Philippine people, a misfortune 
to the American people, a distinct 
step backward in the path of 
progress, and a discreditable neg- 
lect of our national duty, were 
we to withdraw from the Islands 
and terminate our relationship 
there without giving the Fili- 
pinos the best chance possible to 
have an orderly and permanently 
stable government.” ‘The whole 
trend of the report, while very 
friendly and complimentary in its 
findings about the Filipino peo- 
ple, is to the effect that the 
United States must continue to 
exercise authority for an indefi- 
nite period. The report is so 
reasonable in tone and so con- 

vincing in its conclusions that it 

would seem wholly probable that 

the Administration and a Repub- 

lican Congress will sustain its 

recommendations. It is not like- 

ly that the Four Power Treaty 

will make it appear less desirable 
that the American flag should re- 
main in the Philippines. 




































































































— It is expected that in © yoren, 
America the near future there HON. WILL H. HAYS, WHOSE EARLY RETIREMENT AS POSTMASTER 
Advancing will be a Pan-Ameri- GENERAL WAS ANNOUNCED ON JANUARY 14 
can Congress; and. Chile’s invi- (Mr. Hays, as a young Indiana lawyer who had graduated from 


tation will be accepted for a 


Wabash College in - year 1900, became active in Indiana Repub- 
lican politics and made his way by sheer merit to the chairmanship 


meeting at Santiago. The pros- 
pect of improved _ relations 
throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere is upon the whole satisfac- 
tory. Colombia has ratified the treaty 
with the United States which purports to 
settle all differences concerning Panama. 
Mexico seems to be settling down steadily, 
and it is to be hoped that this long- 
distracted country may once more assume 
the place of a sane and responsible mem- 
ber of the family of American nations. 
The position of Mexico in the Western 
Hemisphere is not as important as that of 
Russia in the European system; but an 
ill-behaved neighbor can always make dis- 
turbance, and the return of Mexico to a 
sense of international duty and responsibility 
is almost as much to be desired as a similar 
return on the part of Russia. Out of pend- 
ing discussions, there seems to be some pros- 
pect that long-standing disputes involving 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia may reach final set- 





of the National Republican Committee. 
has already impressed his — upon this great Government service. 
He is only forty-two years old and carries a great reputation and a 


As Postmaster General, he 


universal good will to a new position) 


tlement. It would seem obvious that Can- 
ada ought to enter the Pan-American Union 
and that the forthcoming Congress of the 
Western-Hemisphere governments ought to 
be the most harmonious and successful that 
has ever been held. Elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the Review, we are publishing an 
article written for us by Hon. John Bassett 
Moore on the plans that have been made for 
creating a great school of tropical medicine 
on the Isthmus of Panama in memory of 
Surgeon-General Gorgas. The improved 
sanitary conditions, not merely ‘at Panama, 
but throughout the West Indies and many 
regions of North, Central, and South Amer- 
ica, are due to efforts which typify the kind of 
progress that good-will and harmonious rela- 
tions may accomplish in the Western Hemi- 
sphere during the remainder of this century. 
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HON. HENRY C. WALLACE, SECRETARY OF 


AGRICULTURE 






The shock that has come to the 


The ° ° ° oy 
Farmer's business of farming is strikingly 
fean Year chown in facts recently published 


by the Department of Agriculture, giving 
the total value of the crops of 1921 and 
comparing it with the values of 1920 and 
1919. In the year just passed, although the 
farmers nearly reached the previous year’s 
production, the crops were worth in the 
aggregate $5,600,000,000; whereas in 1920 
.the value was $9,000,000,000, and in 1919 
actually $13,600,000,000. These figures 
are based on prices paid on December 1, 
1921, and the crops valued are about 90 per 
cent. of all the products of the soil. In 
1921, only two crops—corn and hay— 
brought $1,000,000,000 each or more, while 
in 1920 there were four. This remarkable 
scaling down of the farmers’ earnings, quite 
the most sudden and considerable in the 
history of the country, when unaccompanied, 
as it is, by anything like a corresponding 
decrease in the prices of manufactured goods, 
transportation, and other things that a 
farmer must buy, makes clear at a glance 
the enormous subtraction of purchasing 


power from this one group alone, and the 
displacement of industry at large which must 
result from such a cutting off of consumption. 
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The best authorities feel that 


smproved ° 
Prices these prices for farm products 
Probable 


are as disastrously low as. they 
can sink for a considerable time to come. 
We have had three great corn crops in suc- 
cession—3, 152,000,000 bushels from the last 
harvest. It is only in very recent years that 
the American corn crop has passed the 
3,000,000,000-bushel mark. It forms about 
three-fourths of the entire world’s produc- 
tion, and, indeed, the world production of 
4.000,000,000 bushels is itself a new thing. 
The use of corn has only gradually spread 
through southern Europe. As against the 
United States’ 3,000,000,000 bushels, Eu- 
rope as a whole produces 500,000,000, Ar- 
gentine 300,000,000, Asia 100,000,000, and 
Africa about 75,000,000. Our corn is not 
only the first cereal in bulk, but is worth 
more than any other in dollars, hay ranking 
second. After three bumper crops in suc- 
cession, with the temptation, in face of low 
prices, to plant less acreage this year, it is 
more than likely that there will be smaller 
production. ‘The carry-over of wheat, too, 
is not large, while the growing crop has 
started out in poor condition. These fac- 
tors point to some recovery in prices. 


Although -there has been this 
extraordinary falling-off in the 
value of the products of the 
farm, and despite the shortage in the wheat 
fields of Russia, the statisticians say that the 
world’s supply of food will be near normal 
through the next twelve months. Favorable 
reports have come from wheat and rice crops 
abroad. The three big American corn crops 
in succession mean a large supply of meat, 
a great part of the American corn being fed 
to hogs and their meat going to all parts of 
the world. Our exports of pork and pork 
products go to more than ninety different 
countries; in the last decade, these exports 
amounted to $3,000,000,000 and were un- 
usually large in the last year. It is, of 
course, because of its supremacy as a corn 
producer that the United States has about 
one-half of the swine in the world. 


Plenty of Bread 
and Meat 
for the World 


1 But these large current exports 
xports and 
Imports Still Of corn and pork products to 
Dwindling foreign countries are the excep- 
tional features in the year’s foreign trade. In 
spite of them, the first eleven months of the 
year 1921 showed a falling-off of $2,500,- 
000,000 in imports and $3,000,000,000 in 


exports, as compared with the previous year. 
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of manufactured and miscellaneous goods, 
amounting to 50 per cent., is brought about 
by unusual decreases in the volume of busi- 
ness as well as by the startling diminution in 
prices. The falling-off continues from 
month to month. Exports and imports to- 
gether were in last November smaller by 
$120,000,000 than in October. In spite of 
the difficulties in trading caused by Europe’s 
depreciated currencies, her abnormally re- 
duced purchasing power and the chaos in 
international exchange, she still receives the 
bulk of America’s foreign shipments, 
amounting to $2,200,000,000 out of $4,100,- 
000,000 of merchandise exported in the first 
eleven months of last year. Our exports to 
South America have fallen off 40 per cent. 
and to Asia about as much. Only the com- 
paratively insignificant trade with Africa is 
increasing, with exports to Oceania holding 
up fairly well. 


This violent decrease in the 

Help for a 
Ship volume and value of our foreign 
Overators trade, coming just at the time 
when we have completed a great merchant 
marine, second only to England’s, easily ex- 
plains the present plight of our shipping 
companies. [It is understood that President 
Harding will soon make recommendations 
for some form of national help to American 
ship owners. A number of committees and 
experts have been engaged in drawing up 
plans and recommendations to be submitted 
te the President. It has become known that 
among the suggestions that will be made by 
these committees of expert economists, ship 
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A VERY IMPORTANT HAND 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 


This drastic cut in the overseas movement 
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owners, ship builders, and labor leaders, there 

will be provision for a diversion of a certain 
percentage of import customs as bonuses to 
American ship operators, and the establish- 
ment of a revolving loan fund of $100,000,- 
000. It will be recommended that the Ship- 
ping Board sell its remaining vessels as soon 
as opportunity offers at prices not to exceed 
the prevailing market prices for similar ships, 
which, it is said, means something like $30 
to $35 a ton. It is also proposed to ease up 
on the income-taxes of ship owners whose 
vessels fly the American flag and to create 
a government marine insurance institution 
operating without profit, to furnish in- 
surance on hulls at cost to private American 
ship owners. Another suggestion was a 
direct cash subsidy to American ship opera- 
tors to an extent enabling them to compete 
with British vessels, sufficient to cover the 
differences in the cost of wages and sub- 
sistence. Further subsidies may be arranged 
for fast ships carrying the mails. 


Such measures are made neces- 
sary by the orgy of shipbuilding 
throughout the world brought 
by the war demands. In 1919, instead of 
the present going rates of $30 or $35 per 
ton, and even much smaller prices on oc- 
casions, tonnage was scarce at $200 or $250, 
while carrying rates were two to four times 
what can be obtained now. Something like 
the same conditions, except in smaller de- 
gree, were seen in the Spanish-American and 
Boer wars. Even in 1921, there was a 
large increase in the world’s tonnage at the 
very time that 10,000,000 tons of ships were 
being laid up idle. Excluding our merchant 
vessels on the Great Lakes, the merchant 
marine of the world amounted in 1914 to 
43,000,000 tons; on June 30, 1920, to 51,- 
800,000 tons; and a year later to 56,700,000 
tons, while as late as October 1, 1921, 
5,500,000 tons of vessels were under con- 
struction throughout the world. At the 
beginning of the war, Great Britain’s mer- 
chant fleet amounted to 18,900,000 tons, as 
against America’s 2,000,000. To-day Great 

Britain has increased to 19,300,000 tons, but 

the United States has multiplied her fleet 

more than six and a half times, to 13,600,000 

tons. How these two countries dwarf all 

others is shown by the figure of the third 

next fleet, Japan’s, which has only 3,350,000 

tons. Out of the entire world tonnage of 

56,700,000, the United Kingdom and the 

United States together have 33,000,000. 


The World’s 
Oversupply 
of Ships 





























HE’S NOT DOING SO BAD, AFTER ALL 
From the News (Rome, Georgia) 


~ But the effect of the depression 

The Sudden . A 

Let-upin in the ocean-carrying trade on 

Building current and future shipbuilding 
is very marked, and especially so on the ship- 
yards of the United States. According to 
Lloyd’s Register, we are now actually doing 
a smaller percentage of the world’s ship 
construction than before the war and are 
rapidly approaching the point where less 
tonnage, absolutely speaking, will come from 
American shipyards than in 1914. The 
total shipping under construction in the 
United States on January 1, 1922, was only 
216,000 tons,—less than half as much as 
three months before. On the same date, 
Great Britain was building 2,640,000 tons 
and other countries 1,600,000. Even France, 
Holland and Italy are now building more 
merchant ships than we—and while the 
figures for Germany are not published, she 
is certainly leading us by a large margin. 
The new year found us building only 4.9 
per cent. of the world’s ships under con- 
struction, with Great Britain’s percentage 
59.2. These figures suggest that our sud- 
denly acquired importance in the ocean- 
carrying trade may not, even with the 
maximum of government help, be permanent, 
—at least, in the dimensions we have recently 
come to expect. 


an Reports continue to appear of 


Automobile the lowering of prices on 1922 
models of automobiles of stand- 
ard makes, and call attention to the be- 


Industry 
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havior of this giant among infant industries 
in facing its first major depression. As 
might have been expected, the great majority 
of the automobile makers are experiencing 
hard times with a vengeance, with the falling- 
off in demand coming faster than reduction 
in costs, and profits small or absent, while 
a few leading makers producing cars of ex- 
ceptional merit and popularity are still mak- 
ing sales and profits that would have been 
incredible ten years ago. It would not have 
been so easy to predict the remarkable changes 
that have come in the relation of Ford pro- 
duction to the entire output. In 1919, Mr. 
Ford was making 40 per cent. of all the cars 
produced in the United States and it was 
the common opinion that energetic compe- 
tition would see to it that this was the 
zenith, or near it, of his dominance in the 
industry. But in 1920 the Ford share of 
the production was 47 per cent. and in 1921 
it was nearly 60 per cent. In other words, 
Mr. Ford produced last year 938,000 cars 
and all the other 160 manufacturers of the 
United States put out only about 625,000. 


bis Since 1916 Mr. Ford has about 

of doubled his sale of cars;—while 

1922? the total of all other makers 
have scarcely increased at all—a_ remark- 
able indication of the trend away from high- 
priced cars and toward the cheapest ones. 
This does not mean at all, however, that the 
demand for higher-priced automobiles will 
continue to dwindle indefinitely. The aver- 
age life of a car is about.six years, and the 
industry reached its quantity production 
stage about six years ago. Therefore the 
replacement demand which will permanently 
give manufacturers a certain and large 
business is now coming in full force and will 
render them to a certain extent independent 
of expansion into new fields of buyers. As 
to the probable output in 1922, such good 
authorities as Mr. L. P. Ayres, of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, estimate that 
about 1,800,000 cars (Mr. Ford accounting 
for 1,100,000) should be made and dis- 
tributed. The actual figure will naturally 
depend on the continuance of business de- 
pression, but Mr. Ayres points out that 
unless his estimate is reached, it will mean 
that the total number of cars in use in the 
country is decreasing—an unlikely event in 
view of the essential part the motor car has 
come to play in American life. 
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“SUBBOTNIC” ON THE STREETS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
(Where, on the Sabbath days of Saturday and Sunday, the men, women, and youth of the country do 
voluntary work without pay for the common benefit. The work is laid out for the citizens by the director of 
Subbotnic, who attempts to keep the streets cleared, find wood to be cut into fuel, and other jobs at which 
the proletariat may be employed for the common benefit) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(December 15, 1921, 


‘THE CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


December 16.—France asks for a capital ship 
ratio larger than Japan’s; she requests ten ships 
of 35,000 tons each, to be built within ten years, 
the period during which the other great powers 
have agreed to stop building. 

December 17.—Secretary Hughes offers France 
a capital ship ratio of 1.75 and the same figure 
for Italy, making the naval ratio of the five 
great powers 5—5—3—1.75—1.75. 

Japan refuses the Chinese proposal of a three- 
year payment period for the Shantung railroad 
and insists on instalments scaled over twenty 
years with interim financial and operating con- 
trol to Japan. 

December 20.—France accepts the capital ship 
ratio of 1.75, contingent upon special considera- 
tion regarding submarines and other auxiliary 
craft. 

December 22.—Lord Lee presents the British 
argument for total abolition of submarine war- 
fare; existing submarine tonnage is, American 
83,500, British 80,500, Japanese 32,200, French 
28,360, Italian 18,250. 

December 23.—Admiral de Bon presents the 
French demand for 90,000 tons of submarines 
for purposes of defense. 

Chinese tariff discussion is put over until after 
Christmas; the United States favors 12%4 per 
cent. ad valorem, Britain 714 per cent., Japan 
6% per cent.; China’s present rate is a nominal 
5 per cent., said to yield little more than 3 per 
cent., because of low valuations. 

December 24.—The United States proposes a 
compromise submarine plan, cutting British and 
American tonnage to 60,000 tons apiece and 


to January I5, 1922) 


allotting 36,000 tons to Japan and 35,000 tons 
each to France and Italy. 


December 28.—Elihu Root proposes rules for 
restriction of submarines in war, restoring the- 
requirement of visit and search of merchant ships 
before attack, giving ample safety for passen- 
gers and crew, and providing for punishment of 
violations of these rules under the laws applying 
to piracy. 

Auxiliary ships are prohibited from carrying 
larger than 8-inch guns. M. Sarraut and Lord 
Balfour debate submarine tonnage, each refusing 
to back down, France holding out for 90,000 tons. 

December 31.—Secretary Hughes announces an 
agreement with Japan on cables; the United 
States gets the cable from Yap to Guam, Japan 
the line from Yap to Shanghai (now to Naba, 
a Japanese island); Holland receives the cable 
from Yap to Menado, Dutch East Indies. 


January 5—The five great powers unani- 
mously agree to prohibit the use of submarines 
in destruction of commercial shipping, and other 
nations are asked to adhere to this rule of inter- 
national law; this endorses the first and second 
Root resolutions against submarine warfare. 

The Chinese tariff is raised to an effective 5 
per cent. from a nominal 5 per cent.; esti- 
mated annual reverues are increased $46,000,000; 
further changes in tariff may be made after in- 
quiry. . . . Investigation is to be made at Peking 
on the date for withdrawal of foreign troops. 

China offers to pay cash to Japan for the 
Shantung railroad. 

January 6.—Secretary Hughes proposes the 
abolition of poison gas in war; Senator Schan- 
zer, of Italy, seconds the proposal. 

China asks Secretary Hughes and Mr. Balfour 
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HON. CHARLES W. PUGSLEY, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
(Who is reorganizing the information and publicity 
work of the department. Prior to October, when he 
assumed his new responsibilities, Mr. Pugsley was 
editor of the Nebraska Farmer. He was born at Wood- 
bine, Iowa, in 1878, and he still farms his own piece 
of land there. Besides being a practical farmer, he was 
the first president of the American Association of 
Agricultural Editors, served on the American com- 
mission for investigating agricultural credits and mar- 
keting systems a few years ago, and has knowledge 
that will be exceedingly useful at the agricultural con- 
ference starting January 23 at Washington) 











to mediate the Shantung controversy, deadlocked 
over the railway purchase terms, 

January 7.—The five great powers adopt the 
Root resolution prohibiting the use of “asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous, or other gases, and all other 
analogous liquids, materials, or devices”; they 
invite all other civilized nations to adhere to 
this new law of war. 

January 13.—Japan agrees to return to China 
the Kiaochau district taken from Germany; China 
will open Taingtao “with equal opportunities to 
the trade of al] nations.” 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 16.—In the Senate, Mr. Reed (Dem., 
Mo.) attacks the Four-Power Treaty in a four- 
hour address. 

The Senate passes the China trade bill, per- 
mitting federal incorporation of American con- 
cerns doing business in China. 

December 17.—The House appropriates $20,- 
000,000 for Russian relief, requiring purchases to 
be made in the United States and shipped in 
American vessels. 

December 20.—The Senate committee investi- 
gating charges of army cruelty made by Mr. 
Watson (Dem., Ga.), hears sworn testimony that 
twelve men were hanged at Is-sur-Tille, some 
without court martial, under revolting circum- 
stances. 

In the House, Mr. Volk (Rep., N. Y.) intro- 
duces a soldier bonus bill for adjusted compen- 
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sation from revenue to be obtained through a 
sales tax. 

The Senate passes the Russian Relief bill of 
$20,000,000. 

December 21.—In the House, Mr. Ansorge 
(Rep., N. Y.) introduces a bill to abolish “blocs” 
founded on special interests or geographical lo- 
cation. 

December 25.—The Senate Committee investi- 
gating conditions in Haiti reports advising re- 
tention of marines on the Island, appointment of 
a High Commissioner in full control, and devel- 
opment of good roads. 

January 12.—The Senate, voting 46—41, re- 
fuses to unseat Mr. Newberry (Rep., Mich), in 
the contest by Mr. Ford, at the same time criti- 
cizing the expenditure of $195,000 for the New- 
berry campaign as excessive, contrary to sound 
public policy, and dangerous to the perpetuation 
of free government. 

In the Senate, Mr. Smoot (Rep., Utah) pro- 
poses to amend the Fordney tariff bill to grant 
President Harding’s request for a flexible tariff. 

January 13.—The House passes the annual 
Post Office appropriation bill for $554,000,000, 
leaving out the air mail provision of $1,935,000 
cut by the Appropriations Committee. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 17.—President Harding orders pay- 
ment at cost by Panama Canal employees for 
fuel, rent, light, and water, formerly supplied 
free; it is estimated the change will save a half 
million dollars a year. 

Guy Potter Benton is inaugurated president of 
the University of the Philippines. 

December 19.—The Supreme Court, through 
Chief Justice Taft, declares the Arizona anti- 
labor-injunction law unconstitutional; the South- 
ern Hardwood Manufacturers’ “open competition 
plan” is held illegal and in restraint of trade. 

December 23.—President Harding frees Eugene 
V. Debs and twenty-three other prisoners con- 
victed of war law violations. 

December 28.—The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates the total important farm crops of 
the year for the United States as worth $5,675,- 
877,000; corn and hay crops each were valued 
at over $1,000,000,000. 

December 30.—Secretary Wallace, at the re- 
quest of the President, calls a national farm 
conference late in January to adopt definite plans 
for relief of the agricultural crisis. 

January 3.—The Supreme Court upholds an 
order of the Federal Trade Commission enjoin- 
ing the Beech-Nut Packing Company from con- 
tinuing its resale price maintenance policy. 

January 4—At New York City, former Prohi- 
bition Enforcement Director Hart is indicted 
with a number of other officials in a $10,000,000 
whiskey conspiracy through four wholesale drug 
concerns. 

January 6.—The War Finance Corporation re- 
ports loans of $200,000,000 approved in 1921; 
$145,082,039 was for farmers and livestock raisers 
and $50,946,375 for financing exports. 

The New York State Council of the Federa- 
tion of Labor ratifies an agreement with Samuel 
Untermyer, who, as counsel of the housing in- 
vestigating committee of the Legislature, recom- 
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mended drastic changes in building labor union 
by-laws and practices and in the statutes. 


January 9.—George Wharton Pepper, a dis- 
tinguished Philadelphia lawyer, is appointed 
United States Senator by Governor Sproul to suc- 
ceed the late Mr. Penrose. :.. Mr. William E. 
Crow, who succeeded Mr. Knox, is too ill to 
take his seat. 


January 10.—Acting Director of the Budget 
Roop raises the Emergency Fleet Corporation es- 
timate to $100,000,000 from $50,000,000, asking 
that $30,000,000 be made immediately available 
for settlement of claims. 

Governor Edwards, of New Jersey, following 
the lead of Governor Miller of New York, re- 
quests the legislature to approve the plans for 


improving the Port of New York under the “Port’ 


Authority,” which is to exercise control. 

January 11.—The Supreme Court of New York 
grants a permanent injunction to a garment 
workers’ union against their employers, prohibit- 
ing the latter from breaking their contract or re- 
sioring the piecework system. 

January 12.—Governor Neff of Texas declares 
martial law in the oil fields and town of Mexia 
because of its Wild West aspects. 

January 14.—Postmaster General Will Hays 
accepts an offer to head a motion picture syndi- 
cate at $150,000 a year at an early date. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 16.—The British Parliament ap- 
proves Premier Lloyd George’s agreement with 
Sinn Fein negotiators providing for an Irish 
Free State; the House of Lords votes down a 
“die-hard” amendment to the address, 156 to 47, 
and the Commons defeats the amendment by 401 
to 58. 

December 19.—The British Parliament is pro- 
rogued until January 31. 

In Rumania, Take Jonescu succeeds General 
Averesco as Premier, holding also the Ministry 
of Finance. 

December 20.—Liang Shih-yi becomes Premier 
of the North China Government at Peking, suc- 
ceeding Chin Yun-peng, resigned. 

December 21.—Dr. Traugott von Jagow is 
sentenced by a German court to five years in 
prison for his part, as former Berlin police com- 
missioner, in the Kapp revolt of March, 1920. 

December 23.—British troops restore order 
after rioting at Cairo, Egypt, following deporta- 
tion of the Nationalist native leader, Said Zaghlul 
Pasha, to Suez. 

General Chang Tssao-lin, reorganizing the 
Peking Government, names new Cabinet. mem- 
bers; Yeh Kung-cho takes the ministry of 
Communications, Shang Hu, Finance, and Yen 
Hui-ching Foreign Affairs (General Chang is 
Governor of Manchuria, and is a noted Chinese 
war lord). 

December 24.—The Ninth All-Russian Soviet 
Congress approves Premier Lenin’s new economic 
policy, 

December 27.—The French Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Phillipe Berthelot, resigns after criticism of 
certain acts connected with the Banque de Chine. 

December 28.— The Soviet delegate from 
Samara reports starving people of Ramikovesky 
are resorting to cannibalism. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
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KARL LANG, NEW GERMAN CHARGE D’AFFAIRES 
AT WASHINGTON 


(Mr. Lang, who has been in the diplomatic ser- 
vice for twenty-four years, took his place very quietly 
at the end of last year and is shown in the above 
photograph sitting at his desk in the embassy building 
at Washington) 


The Indian Nationalist Congress votes to ad- 
here to Mahatma Gandhi’s non-coéperative revo- 
lution without violence. 

December 29.—The Banca Italiana di Sconto, 
one of the largest Italian banks, suspends 
payments. 

December 30.—Said Zaghlul Pasha, Egyptian 
Nationalist leader, and five adherents, are de- 
ported to Ceylon from Suez; rioting ceases. 

January 4.—Eamon de Valera proclaims him- 
self irreconcilable to the treaty creating an Irish 
Free State in association with the British Em- 
pire, holding out for an absolute republic. 


January 7.—The Dail Eireann ratifies the 


treaty with Great Britain, 64 to 57, putting Ire- 
land on a dominion basis after 700 years of 
intermittent bloodshed and warfare. 

January 9.—De Valera resigns as president of 
the Irish “Republic.” 

January 10.—Arthur Griffith is elected Presi- 
dent of the Dail Eireann, which adjourns until 
February 14 to permit establishment of the Irish 
Free State; de Valera’s followers withdraw. 

January 11.—The Southern Parliament is sum- 
moned by Arthur Griffith, and British authori- 
ties begin moving their effects from Dublin 
Castle. 

Premier Briand returns to Paris to face critics 
of a defensive alliance arranged with British 
Premier Lloyd George at Cannes. 


January 12.—With the French Chamber : ap- 
parently in sympathy with his policy—but smart- 
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ing under criticism of President Millerand and 
others—Premier Briand dramatically resigns; 
Raymond Poincaré is requested to form a ministry. 

January 14.—The Parliament of Southern Ire- 
land (established under the Home Rule act) 
ratifies the treaty with Great Britain; de Valera 
and his Republicans are absent; Michael Col- 
lins is named to head the Provisional Govern- 
ment; Edmond Duggan notifies Dublin Castle of 
ratification, presenting the signed treaty. 

Premier Poincaré completes formation of the 
new French Cabinet. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

December 17.—Peru rejects the Chilean pro- 
posal of a plebiscite to settle the Tacna-Arica 
dispute, and suggests arbitration. 

December 18.—The Austrian-Czechoslovakian 
conference closes in agreement to submit future 
disputes to arbitration and, if that fails, to the 
League. 

December 24.—Colombia ratifies the treaty with 
the United States which settles the Panama con- 
troversy. 

December 27.—Chile agrees to send delegates 
to Washington to discuss Tacna-Arica with a 
Peruvian delegation, and will submit unsettled 
questions to arbitration. 

December 30.—At Paris, the British, French, 

















LORD AND LADY LEE OF FAREHAM 


(Lord Lee took an active and prominent part in the 
Conference at Washington, particularly in vigorous 
debate urging for Great Britain complete abolition of 
submarines in warfare. Lady Lee was active in social 
circles at the Capital) 
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Belgian, and Italian diplomats and industrialists 
approve the British plan for European rehabili- 
tation on the essentials of good communications, 
respect for and enforcement of law, and estab- 
lishment of stable currencies. 

Soviet Russia agrees to buy grain worth 
$10,000,000 (gold) from the United States 
through the American Relief Administration in 
addition to the $20,000,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress, the first shipment of which starts from 
New York. 

The new Premier of Canada, Mr. King, ap- 
points his Cabinet, himself heading foreign af- 
fairs, with W. S. Fielding in charge of Finance. 

French troops evacuate Aintab, Asiatic Turkey, 
under the Treaty of Angora. 


December 31.—The United States resumes re- 
lations with Germany, Secretary Hughes ofh- 
cially receiving Karl Lang, as chargé d’affaires. 


January 3.—Count Laszlo Széchényi is ap- 
pointed Hungarian Minister to the United States 
(he is at the embassy in Washington). 

Henry P. Fletcher, Under Secretary of State, 
is named as Ambassador to Belgium to succeed 
Brand Whitlock. 

January 5.—French troops escort 50,000 Chris- 
tians from Cilicia to Syria under the Turkish 
agreement; 4000 Christians remain. 

Turkish Nationalists and the Ukraine govern- 
ment sign a treaty at Angora in alliance against 
Rumanian aid to Greece in Thrace. 


January 6—The Supreme Council, meeting at 
Cannes, calls a general conference in March at 
Genoa of all European powers (including Rus- 
sia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria) 
to effect the economic rehabilitation of Europe; 
stability of law, property, and government is 
recommended, with cessation of aggression and 
subversive propaganda against other nations, 
and the establishment of stable currencies. 


January 7—The Allied Supreme Council re- 
quests Germany to send delegates to Cannes to 
discuss reparation payments. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ocean ship canal 
project is approved by the International Joint 
Commission in a report to the State Department 
at Washington and to Canada. 

January 10.—The Council of the League of 
Nations meets at Geneva to discuss the Vilna 
dispute, the agricultural eight-hour day in France 
and a number of other international details. 

January 12.—The Conference at Cannes ends 
abruptly because of Premier Briand’s resignation. 


January 13—The Reparations Commission ex- 
tends the time for payment by Germany, but re- 
quires her to pay 31,000,000 gold marks every 
ten days, a sum equal to one-fourth of her exports. 

Lloyd George and Italian Premier Bonomi 
send formal invitations to all the European 
powers to meet at Genoa on March 8 to end 
international suspicion and non-codperation in 
Europe. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

December 16.—A Wall Street bomb suspect is 
arrested in Poland and alleged to have confessed. 


December 21.— The 400-foot army dirigible 
Roma, purchased from Italy, is put in commis- 
sion in a flight over Washington. 
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December 24.—The Ohio River overflows and 
floods the Hocking Valley worse than at any 
time since 1907. . . . Eastern Arkansas, northern 
Mississippi, and Louisiana are swept by a storm 
which kills forty-four persons, injures more than 
100, and destroys $1,000,000 in property. 

December 30.—Edward Stinson and Lloyd 
Bertaud break all airplane endurance records; 
during zero weather, snow, and gales, they fly 
26 hours 19 minutes and 35 seconds in a Larsen 
metal monoplane at Mineola, N. Y. 


January 7.—Eight church elders of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are poisoned at communion by 
drinking varnish stain used by mistake for sacra- 
mental wine. 

January 13.—At Scranton (Pa.) a coal mine 
collapses; an area of nearly five city blocks 
drops below. 


OBITUARY 


December’ 15.—John Arthur Elston, Represen- 
tative in Congress from California, 47. es 
General Sir John Eccles Nixon, commander of 
the British forces in Mesopotamia in 1915-16, 64. 

December 16.— Camille Saint-Saéns, famous 
French pianist and composer, 86. Edward 
Watts Saunders, judge of the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals and former member of Con- 
gress, 61. 

December 17.—Rev. David Stuart Dodge, D.D., 
widely known Presbyterian clergyman, 85. 

December 19.—Bennett Van Syckel, former jus- 
tice of the New Jersey Supreme Court and Prince- 
ton’s oldest alumnus, 91. 

December 21.—Cardinal Francis Mary Poverie 
de Cabrieres, Bishop of Montpelier, France, 
91... . Mgr. William Kiernan, a distinguished 
Philadelphia prelate. Bishop Henry Clay 
Morrison, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, 77. 

December 22.—Col. Henry Watterson, dis- 
tinguished Kentucky journalist, for half a cen- 
tury editor and publisher of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 81. General Hans von 
Beseler, capturer of Antwerp and later German 
Governor of Poland, 71. 

December 23.— Rear Admiral John Kennedy 
Barton, U. S. N., retired, 69. . . . Edward Hor- 
nor Coates, for many years president of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 75. 


December 24.—Archibald J. Sampson, of Ari- —~ January: 8.— Mrs. 


zona, former minister to Ecuador, 82. 


December 25.—Vladimir Korolenko, the Ukrain- 
ian novelist. 

December 27.—Dr. Howard B. Cross, of the 
Rockefeller Institute, bacteriologist and student 
of yellow-fever transmission, 32. . Rear- 
Admiral Charles Henry Davis, U. S. N., retired, 
76. ... William Alexander Ketcham, former 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, 75... . Thomas Grace, Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Sacramento, 81. 

December 28.—Sir John Hare, noted English 
actor and manager, 77. Thomas Walter 
Bickett, former Governor of North Carolina, 52. 

December 29.—Jeremiah Dunham Botkin, at 
one time Representative-at-large from Kansas 
and later candidate for Governor, 72. 


December 31.— Boies Penrose, senior United 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 














THE BOLLING MEMORIAL STATUE AT 
i GREENWICH, CONN. 

(Col. Raynal Cawthorne Bolling, U. S. A., was the 
first officer of the higher command to be killed in the 
Great War. He was born September 1, 1877, and left 
a brilliant career as a lawyer to prepare for the Avia- 


tion Service of the A. E, F. He fell at Amiens, on 
March 26, 1918, after having laid the foundation for 
our air service in France. The statue is the work of 
E. C, Potter, of Greenwich) 


States Senator from Pennsylvania, for many 
years a Republican leader, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, 61. Baron Roman 
Romanovitch Rosen, former Russian Ambassador 
to the United States, 74. 


January 4.—Col. Clinton A. Snowden, well- 
known Western journalist and Mason, -74. 

January 5.—Baron Takayasu Mitsui, prominent 
Japanese financier, 73. 

January 7—Dr. William Frear, widely known 
Pennsylvania farm expert, 61... . Jonah Kuhio 
Kalanianaole, for eighteen years Hawaiian dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives, 50. 


George Foster Peabody 
(Katrina-Trask), philanthropist, poet, and play- 
wright, 68. . Joseph Oliver, of Toronto, 
grand sire of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, 70. 


January 9.—Charles S. Mitchell, editor-in-chief 
of the Washington Herald. . Abram Adler, 
«4 pioneer Rochester clothing: manufacturer, 75. 

January 10.—Marquis Shigenobu Okuma, noted 
Japanese statesman and former premier, 84... . 
Clarence B. Miller, of Minnesota, secretary of 
the Republican National Committee, 49. 

January 12.—Hans Kronold, widely known 
cellist and composer, 51. 


January 13.—Joseph Hopkins Millard, former 
United States Senator from Nebraska, 85. 
January 14.—Christopher Miner Spencer, in- 


ventor of repeating rifle and the first automatic 
screw machine, 88. 
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THE QUADRUPLE ENTENTE 


From the Star ( 
MORE UP-TO-DATE 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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THE NEW FORCE 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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SOLVING WORLD 


PROBLEMS —IN CARTOONS 














WHY, ISNT THIS LITTLE 

LEAGA NATIONS. ?_ AND 

ISN'T YOUR PAPPY'S NAME 
MR, T.W. WILSON ? 
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GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW 


from Newspaper Enterprise Assn. (Cleveland, Ohio) 








LOOKS LIKE THE SAME CHILD, OR A TWIN SISTER 





You Giris Loox 
Just EXACTLY 





From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
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IS THERE ANY LIKENESS? 
From the Evening Mail (New York) 





HOW LONG BEFORE WE REALIZE WE'RE ALL IN 
THE SAME BOAT? 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 














FUNNY HOW WE SOMETIMES STRAIN AT A GNAT 
From the Tribune 


—AND SWALLOW A CAMEL! 
(Sioux City, Iowa) 
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“BEWARE OF THE WILES OF FOREIGN DIPLOMACY” 
From the American © (New York) 


The Hearst newspapers—as might, perhaps, 
have been expected—have not accepted the under- 
takings of America’s representatives at the Wash- 
ington Conference. Otherwise the limitation of 
naval armaments has met with general approval 
in the newspaper press. 














THE WORST CRIMINAL IS STILL AT LARGE 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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IF THE CONFERENCE HAD DONE NOTHING MORE IT 
WOULD HAVE BEEN WORTH WHILE 
From the Tribune © (New York) 











“WHEN THE DEVIL WAS SICK—” 
From the Star (Washington, D. C.) 











THE TASK OF HERCULES 
“Tf I don’t destroy this dragon it will devour me!’ 
From Reynolds’s Newspaper (London, England) 





























THE QUESTION OF THE PACIFIC 


Uncre Sam: “And then, between you and me, in 
1 little while it will lose its name.” 


From the Hommes du Jour (Paris, France) 


























LORD ROBERT CECIL, AS SIR ISUMBRAS, MEANS TO 
CARRY THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS THROUGH 
From the Westminster Gazette (London, England) 


SHANTUNG 
Jar: “This beats me hollow! It was I who cleared 
the Prussians out of your house, and now you want 
to have it all to yourself,” 


From De Telegraaf (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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1915—1TALY: “I AM HERE 
MY SISTER!” 

















A COAT OF WHITEWASH FOR MARS 
From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


1921—FRANCE: “THANKS, SISTER” 
From J! 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF AMERICA 


Uncite Sam (to President Harding): “Let’s disarm them [Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Japan], so that they can’t fight. If they 
have another war who will repay the loans I made in the last war?” 

From JI? 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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M. Brianp: ‘‘Parbleu! You dare to suggest how 
we should run our business? How can I trust a 
partner so treacherous?” 


DISTRIBUTION JAR DEBT 
From the Star (London, England) Se ? 


BURDEN 
From IlVahre Jakob (Stuttgart, 
Germany) 


[The German Michel carries 
France, who in turn carries England. 
Uncle Sam is serene on top] 





























. : THE QUADRUPLE ACCORD 
BRIAND AT WASHINGTON—THE BOGY- Sprrit oF THE Pactric: ‘One should not insist 
MAN on a perfect accord . . . That would not be in 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, keeping with the music of to-day.” 
Holland) From Le Rire (Paris, France) 
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SANTA CLAUS AT WASHINGTON—“LET ME TAKE THOSE. DANGEROUS TOYS AWAY” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


Premier Briand was too lenient to satisfy critics 
at home, so he resigned; but as spokesman for 
France at the Washington Conference he had 
seemed to the rest of the world a foremost cham- 
pion of militarism. 

















THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
HarDING: “Welcome, Peace, make yourself at home 


in this palace.” 
BrIAND: “Go into the world! But go as Peace, as 


I understand it!” 
From Ulk (Berlin, Germany) 
Feb.—3 








SONNE LEO ars ONS SPURS 








FOCH IN WASHINGTON 

“As long as Germany has a million such fresh 
troops under cover, it is impossible for France to 
disarm.” ; t 
From Kikeriki (Vienna, Austria) 

[The box cover carries the label ‘‘Niirnberg Tin- 
soldiers,” Nurnberg being the seat of Germany’s toy 
industry] 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE DE VALERA 
From the People (London, England) 


With the acceptance by the Dail 
Eireann of Lloyd George’s offer of an 
Irish Free State in association with the 
British Empire (without the counties 
of the north), Ireland enters upon a 
period of peace and contentment. The 
leadership of De Valera, who insisted 
upon more complete independence, has 
been succeeded by that of Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins. 
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“An? now, begorra, I’m goin’ to turn this 
shillelagh into a plowshare’’ 
From the Express (London, England) 








LLOYD GEORGE AND THE IRISH SPOTLIGHT; OR, WHO 
SETTLED THE IRISH QUESTION 
From the Star (London, England) 
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THE PRESIDENT WHO WOULDN'T 
“IT do not care, let come what may, 
What Arthur Griffith likes to say; 

O take the horrid thing away, 
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No Treaty will I have to-day 
From the Westminster Gazette (London, England) 





A HAPPY ENDING 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 














FROM WASHINGTON TO GENOA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. TOWARD THE END 
A. ago I closed my article with 


the discussion ot the text of the Four 
Power Treaty and the examination of the 
political facts which led up to it. In the 
weeks which have followed, the attention of 
the Washington Conference has mainly been 
occupied with three things: First, with the 
Four Power Treaty, as it took on a new 
meaning under rather unusual circum- 
stances; second, with the question of the 
limitation of naval armament, which had one 
incident verging on the sensational; and 
finally, with Far Eastern matters, of which 
China’s situation is the most important. 

In the present article I shall confine my- 
self to a review of the discussion of the Four 
Power Treaty and of the naval limitation, 
leaving to another month any detailed sur- 
vey of the Chinese questions which remain 
for the most part in the condition in which 
they stood when I last wrote, with no solu- 
.tion that warrants any extended remarks. 

But before passing to the Washington 
Conference it is necessary to note that events 
outside of our own country have tended to 
give a new significance to this gathering. 
Mr. Hoover once described it as ‘“‘a red car- 
pet leading to a party,” and from Cannes, 
where the Prime Ministers of many coun- 
tries had gathered, there comes the an- 
nouncement that—despite the amazing cir- 
cumstances attending the resignation of 
M. Briand—there is soon to be a “party” 
which will take the form of an ecomonic 
conference to be held at Genoa on March 8. 
Thus the new watchword will be “back to 
Columbus.” 

In the larger sense, Washington, at best, 
will prove the preliminary to a new world 
conference, dealing with far greater issues, 
concerning many more countries, and if this 
in turn proves successful, it will mark the 
first concerted effort since the armistice to 
bring Allied nations and what were only re- 
cently enemy nations into codperation for 
the common task of starting the world’s 
economic watch to ticking again. And in 
looking backward over the recent events at 


Washington, one must keep the European 
facts in mind, 

We had a Washington Conference pri- 
marily because there were conditions in the 
Pacific Ocean, political conditions, which 
seemed to our own statesmen dangerous. To 
the questions of the Pacific were added those 
of armament. Logically it was perceived 
that if political conditions could be satisfac- 
torily dealt with, then there was every rea- 
scn in the world why the race for naval 
supremacy should be called off and the costs 
of construction and the incidental dangers of 
competition abolished. 

We disposed of the political questions in 
the Four Power Treaty, which at once pro- 
vided for the elimination of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance and supplied the basis for 
peace in the regions of the Pacific Ocean by 
committing all four great powers to a decla- 
ration recognizing as inviolable the rights 
and possessions of one another. This done, 
we passed to the negotiation of a Five Power 
Treaty, which fixed naval strengths. 

Unfortunately, while it was possible to ar- 
rive at a political settlement in the Pacific, 
preceding a naval arrangement, it was not 
possible, for obvious reasons, to reach any 
political settlement in the case of European 
conditions. Since it was not possible, Euro- 
pean political conditions had properly been 
left off the agenda of the Washington Con- 
ference. This fact, however, imposed a nec- 
essary limitation upon the military and naval 
settlements which could be arranged and ex- 
plained in totality the momentary disappoint- 
ment over the submarine dispute. 

Yet Americans should perceive, with re- 
spect to the submarine, that the attitude of 
France, which was in reality the attitude of 
Italy and is the attitude of most, if not all, 
of the weaker naval powers in Europe and in 
South America both, was, so far as France 
was concerned, based upon the fact that no 
political settlement had been made in ad- 
vance or could be made in advance. And 
Americans must ‘also remember that we 
should naturally and necessarily have refused 
a naval limitations program had we failed to 


get our political settlement first. 
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In all I have to say this month I desire to 
keep this point clear, for it is the key to 
what has happened and will happen in the 
European field. The Conference of Cannes, 
proceeding concomitantly with that of 
Washington, was in reality seeking to reach 
political solutions. If those agreements 
reached prior to M. Briand’s departure can 
be confirmed in private discussions between 
Lloyd George and M. Poincaré, then the 
way will be cleared for economic discussions 
at Genoa. In any case, economic recon- 
struction, like limitation of naval armament, 
must follow, not precede, political settle- 
ments. 

As it stands, the Washington Conference 
is plainly drawing to its close. In broad lines 
we know most of what it will accomplish. It 
has destroyed an old situation in the Pacific 
which was full of danger. It has opened a 
new phase. It has brought an association of 
four nations, which takes the place of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance and will, in due 
course, replace that other private pact, the 
Franco-Japanese Alliance. It has interrupted 
the conscious pitting of Japanese strength 
against American, and the consideration of 
the Pacific as the scene of a new war. 


Quietly, but no less significantly, Britain 
has accepted the equal strength of another 


nation upon the seas. In less than ten years 
British supremacy on the blue water will 
have ceased, but even during that time all 
building against her by America, all Anglo- 
American competition in battleships and 
bankruptcy, will have been prevented. But 
nothing was possible until ,the political cir- 
cumstances had been faced. 

British statesmanship, which is very far- 
seeing, perceived last summer that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance must go. It determined 
that it should be replaced by some sort of a 
three-power arrangement between Japan, 
Britain, and ourselves. The Four Power 
Treaty is the realization of British purpose. 
The presence of France as a signatory is the 
result of an American wish. 


II. THE FouR POWER PACT 


When on December 10, in the Plenary 
Session, Senator Lodge presented the Four 
Power Treaty, there was general recogni- 
tion in this country that this treaty repre- 
sented the operation of clearing the way 
for the naval limitation. All the negotia- 
tions up to that moment had been devel- 
oped toward this removal of the obstacles, 
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chief of which was the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. What the country did not per- 
ceive and unfortunately Senator Lodge 
neglected to make clear was that the 
treaty covered, not merely the colonial 
possessions of the signatory nations, but the 
homeland of Japan. 

We had then a moment of bewilderment 
when, after Mr. Hughes had on three suc- 
cessive days announced that the mainland 
of Japan was included within the meaning 
of the language of the treaty, President 
Harding flatly asserted on the fourth day 
that the opposite was the case. A few 
hours later the President issued a formal 
statement acknowledging that his commis- 
sioners had signed the treaty believing it 
applied to the mainland. 

Now we have here to consider, not the 
reasons for the accidental lack of complete 
liaison between President and Secretary of 
State, but the bearing of the two transla- 
tions of the document upon the situation. 
In the first place: How did the American 
commissioners come to consent to the in- 
clusion of the mainland of Japan? The 
reason is simple: They did it, as they have 
now explained privately, because they did 
not regard the point as important. 

What happened was that when the lan- 
guage of the treaty had been agreed upon 
Mr. Balfour raised the question as to. 
whether islands and dominions in the region 
of the Pacific included the main islands of 
Japan. There was discussion and Mr. Bal- 
four insisted that he and his associates held 
this view because Australia and New Zea- 
land were included and, being sovereignties 
like Japan, would feel their dignity affronted 
if they should be protected like the Philip- 
pines while Japan was not. Mr. Shidehara, 
representing Japan, demurred, insisting that 
Japanese pride would be hurt if the main- 
land of Japan received even the color of a 
guarantee which was not extended to the 
mainland of the United States, and that 
Japanese prestige would suffer. 

In the end, as so often happened, Mr. 
Balfour had his way. Japan was included. 
Our delegates, Mr. Hughes in particular, 
expressed no opinion, for they regarded the 
question as outside of their field of interest. 
For them the Four Power Treaty was a 
mere self-denying ordinance. For them it 
meant no more than an agreement to respect 
the rights and integrity of other nations, and 
they were quite as ready to respect the in- 
tegrity of the main islands of Japan as of 
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the outer fringe of her mandated territories. 

No one quite knows why Mr. Lodge 
made no reference to this fact in his address, 
yet it would seem—and his friends say this— 
that he held to the American view that the 
point was unimportant. It would seem, 
too, that there was a suggestion, perhaps 
made by Mr. Balfour, that the point be not 
stressed, since, if it were, the Japanese might 
take umbrage and feel that there had been 
just such a reflection upon their honor as 
their Ambassador, Mr. Shidehara, had sug- 
gested. And that seems to be the whole 
story of the incident. 

But when the President’s comment pro- 
voked nation-wide discussion, then there 
were two odd repercussions. In Japan the 
opposition took just the line Mr. Shidehara 
had foreseen, while in the United States 
there was much protest against a unilateral 
provision, no matter how tenuous were the 
commitments it carried with it. Happily a 
solution was not difficult to find. Japan 
and the United States both had strong rea- 
sons in domestic politics for a restatement 
of the meaning of the treaty, and France 
had not the smallest interest in objecting. 
Therefore it was clear that Mr. Balfour 
could not long hold out in defense of that 
provision which he had put in in order to 
salve the pride of Australia. 

The way out has been taken. Already 
agreement has been reached upon the form 
of a protocol, a note which will be exchanged 
between the signatories to the Four Power 
Treaty, asserting that each accept the mean- 
ing of the language therein contained as 
having no reference to the main islands of 
Japan. With this agreement dies all the 
agitation in the Senate in favor of a reser- 
vation to this effect, and siriilarly the oppo- 
sition in Japan loses its argument against 
the treaty. 

Undeniably the whole episode was un- 
fortunate. It gave the impression, which I 
do not think was in the least warranted, 
that an attempt had been made to deceive. 
Simple explanations are seldom acceptable, 
but are more than once accurate, and I am 
inclined to think the real explanation lay in 
the failure of the American delegation to 
perceive that the question had any real im- 
portance, and therefore their omission to 
stress it was natural. They saw it simply 
as a question between Japan and Great 
Britain and accepted the decision of these 
countries. What they were concerned with 
was the extinction of the Anglo-Japanese 
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Treaty and the avoidance of any commit- 
ment by us which should even take the form 
of an alliance. 

More serious, but by no means of incura- 
ble character, was the failure to extinguish 
the Franco-Japanese Treaty, as well as the 
Anglo-Japanese. The two documents are 
equally undesirable from the American 
point of view, and American ratification of 
the Four Power Treaty would hardly pre- 
cede the extinction of this agreement be- 
tween two of the signatories, which binds 
them to a variety of codperations on the 
mainland of Asia. But doubtless this omis- 
sion will be rectified in the Nine Power 
Treaty which will deal with questions on 
the mainland of Asia. 

As to the Four Power Treaty, in return 
for the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, which we regarded as dangerous, 
we have agreed to respect Japanese and 
British rights and sovereignty in the Pacific 
and to confer and consult in case of differ- 
ences of opinion between the signatories or 
between a signatory and an outside power. 


III. THE SUBMARINE 


Turning now to the debate over the sub- 
marine, we have a far more complicated 
matter to deal with. At the outset of the 
Conference the United States declared for 
the submarine and placed at 90,000 the ton- 
nage desired by us. ‘This stand represented 
the opinion of our naval advisers and was 
supported by a unanimous report of the Ad- 
visory Committee appointed by President 
Harding to supplement the labors of the 
delegates themselves. 

When Mr. Hughes presented this view 
on November 12, Mr. Balfour instantly 
took exception to it and opened the debate 
over the advisability of banning the sub- 
marine altogether. From the outset it be- 
came clear that Britain stood alone in her 
position against the submarine, and _ for 
obvious reasons, since for her and for her 
alone, the submarine was a deadly weapon 
in the hands of any enemy. But France, 
Japan, Italy and most other countries, in- 
cluding many not represented at the Con- 
ference, argued that it was the weapon of 
the future and the main arm of countries 
whose finances did not permit them to build 
capital ships. 

I shall not trace here the course of the 
debate, but merely note that as it pro- 
gressed Mr. Hughes became more and more 
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impressed with British arguments and_ his 
championship of the submarine grew weaker 
and weaker. On the other hand, the French 
and Italian positions did not change and 
they were substantially supported by many 
other nations not at the Conference. 

But the French position had a double 
character. It was naval, as expressed by 
French naval experts; it was also political. 
The French said quite frankly: “You had 
a situation in the Pacific which troubled 
you, a political situation, and before you 
agreed to a naval limitation you got rid of 
your political situation by a political treaty, 
namely, the Four Power Pact. Now we 
in Europe have a situation, a political situa- 
tion. Until we can get rid of it we can- 
not disarm; cannot accept a limitation of 
what we feel may prove our chief weapon 
in the future. Moreover, why should you 
ask us to do it, since you have already de- 
clared for the submarine and have insisted 
upon a political solution for your troubles 
before you made a naval agreement?” 

This meant, stripped of all disguises, that 
France desired that her relations with 
Britain should be cleared up before she 
agreed to lay aside a weapon which alone 
allowed her to cope with Britain upon the 
high seas. If Britain gave France an alli- 
ance, then the submarine matter would have 
no further value, just as when Japan and 
Britain agreed to drop the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, we could consider naval limita- 
tion. But if Britain refused a guarantee, 
an alliance, France meant to retain her 
freedom of action. 

British policy was quite clear. It aimed 
at depriving France of this weapon by in- 
voking American aid, and if it succeeded, 
then France would have no real card to 
play in Europe in pressing for an alliance. 
What actually happened then—and it was 
most unfortunate—was that the American 
program became involved in a political af- 
fair in Europe; became a detail in that con- 
flict which has been going on between France 
and Britain for nearly three years over 
European questions. 

That France intended to build a great 
submarine fleet no one imagined. Since the 
armistice France has built five submarines, 
Britain forty-two, and the United States 
forty-four. Since 1917 Britain and the 
United States have doubled their naval 
strength; France has reduced hers below 
that of 1914. What the French were after 
was to retain freedom of action until such 





time as they could make their terms in 
Europe, just as the British had refrained 
from scrapping the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
until they had obtained our promise to join 
in a Four Power Pact. ‘The difference was 
that the French were bargaining with the 
British, while the British were bargaining 
with us. 

As a consequence the proposed limitation 
of the tonnage of submarines and the sug- 
gested banning of them went by the board, 
since France would not consent to accept a 
tonnage less than that of Britain or the 
United States. Both countries refused all 
limitation and Britain declined similarly 
to accept any limitation on all auxiliary 
ships, which are in fact the anti-submarine 
weapons. 

This failure was accompanied by a wide, 
but it seems to me totally unjust, wave 
of anti-French sentiment in the country. 
Now when the Cannes _ conversations, 
although interrupted, have led to the 
drafting of an Anglo-French Alliance, the 
American people can perhaps think a little 
more clearly in the matter and perceive 
that the French stand here is the real ex- 
planation of the Anglo-French Alliance 
which seems now on the way. 

France felt herself alone in Europe. We 
and the British had promised her a guaran- 
tee through the treaty Britain ratified and 
our Senate did not. But in return for the 
promise she had divested herself of much 
protection. She had agreed to abandon the 
Rhine frontier. Having abandoned her 
claims, having paid in advance, she did not 
get what had been promised her, and in the 
new situation she felt entitled to hold on 
to her cards until she obtained her guarantee. 

If, before this article reaches my readers, 
that Anglo-French Alliance framed at the 
Cannes conference is accepted, then the 
submarine issue may be dismissed. There 
will be no more talk about the coming con- 
flict between France and Britain. And it 
is worth noting that while British condem- 
nation of the French course in Washington 
was almost violent, Mr. Lloyd George 
and M. Briand resumed their friendly rela- 
tions at Cannes precisely as if nothing had 
occurred. 

The truth as to the submarine was and 
is the one item in our program which, for 
quite obvious reasons, had a significance in 
European politics. It was a basis of maneu- 
ver between Britain and France, both play- 
ing for our support and approval. It was 
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always a political, not a naval, question, and 
therefore it had to be settled by political, 
not naval, adjustments. 

Turning now for a moment to the ques- 
tion of the regulation of submarines under 
Root resolutions, I warn my readers against 
too broad assumptions. What has _hap- 
pened is no more than that the powers rep- 
resented in Washington have agreed to re- 
affirm that state of law which existed before 
the World War and to promise among 
themselves not to imitate German violations 
of international law. Before the war treat- 
ment of merchant vessels was strictly regu- 
lated. But the Germans refused to observe 
any of the laws. 

At Washington it is agreed that sub- 
marines must be operated as were warships 
before 1914. Merchantmen must be vis- 
ited and searched, not sunk on sight, and 
passengers and crews must be taken off. But 
this was. the law before the German foray. 
As to the prime point, ““What is a merchant- 
man?” it has not been settled. The British 
arm all their merchantmen in war. ‘The 
French law authorizes the sinking of all 
armed ships. Therefore the way is still 
open for a vast amount of trouble, and in 
failing to define merchantmen the Washing- 
ton Conference has really begged the ques- 
tion, although reports of its decisions give 
the impression that it has done something 
of great importance. 

As a result of the Franco-British situa- 
tion the submarine and auxiliary ships, 
cruisers and the like, remain unregulated as 
to numbers or size, so far as the submarine 
is concerned, although the cruiser is limited 
both as to size and calibre of cannon. This 
may mean that in the future we shall have 
intensive competition in these fields, as in 
aircraft, which also escape without restric- 
tions, or it may mean that new conferences, 
following new political agreements, will 
lead to an application to the more modern 
weapons of those limitations now applied to 
the obsolescent battleship by the Conference. 


IV. THE FIVE PowER TREATY 


I have discussed the submarine in advance 
of the question of naval ratio because, at least 
in the contemporary press, it had a place of 
greater importance. It remains now to dis- 
cuss the question of the limitation of capital 
ships, which, in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans, substituted the main business of the 
Washington Conference. Everyone recalls 
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that on November 12, ir his opening speech, 
Mr. Hughes proposed that the United States, 
Japan, and Great Britain should undertake 
to reduce their naval strength, which was to 
be represented by the ratio 5-5-3, the smallest 
figure representing the Japanese strength. 
He proposed also that there should be a ten- 
year holiday in naval construction and that 
at the end of that period the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan should possess ap- 
proximately 500,000 tons of capital ships for 
the first two and 300,000 tons for Japan. 

Substantially this result has been arrived 
at and will be embodied in the Five Power 
‘Treaty which, as I write, is being drafted. 
In the course of the negotiations the Japa- 
nese insisted that they should be permitted to 
keep their great new ship, the Mfutsu, which 
was to them an object of patriotic pride. 
This Japanese claim, quite reasonable in the 
premises, led to a modification of the pro- 
gram as proposed by Mr. Hughes, and as a 
consequence of the modification the United 
States will scrap two old ships and complete 
two post-Jutlands now nearly finished—the 
Colorado and the Washington, giving us 
three post-Jutlands—the Colorado, the 
Maryland, and the Washington. Great 
Britain will be free to construct two super- 
Hoods, but the ratio of strength as between 
the three Great Powers will remain un- 
changed, as will all the other conditions pro- 
posed by Mr. Hughes. 

Having completed the negotiations as be- 
tween the three principal naval powers, 
Mr. Hughes turned to the case of France 
and Italy. Here he encountered momentary 
objections on the part of the French, who 
presented a program calling for ten new 
capital ships. It turned out, however, that 
the French claim was based on the state- 
ment made by Mr. Hughes in his opening 
speech that the ratio established for capital 
ships would be maintained in the case of sub- 
marine and auxiliary cruisers. 

An exchange of notes between Mr. 
Hughes and M. Briand led to the French 
acceptance of a ratio of 1.75, representing 
substantially their present strength in capi- 
tal ships, and Italy accepted the same figure. 
As I have said, France advanced her claim to 
ten battleships, not with the idea of building 
these battleships, but merely for obtaining 
the ten-battleship ratio with respect to sub- 
marine and auxiliary ships, and this was the 
first maneuver for the submarines which I 
have already explained. 

As yet undisclosed and still requiring that 
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elucidation which the full text of the Five 
Power Treaty will supply is the agreement 
which we have entered into with respect to 
the fortifications which we possess or have 
planned in our island possessions west of 
Honolulu. To judge by such explanations 
as have yet come from official sources, we 
have obtained the Japanese agreement to 
scrap the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and to 
accept the 5-5-3 ratio of capital ship strength, 
first, by agreeing to the Four Power Treaty, 
and second, by promising in the Five Power 
Treaty that for a period of ten years we shall 
refrain from extending in any way our for- 
tifications in Guam or in the Philippines. We 
are not to dismantle such fortifications as we 
have, but, on the other hand, we are not to 
add to them in any respect. 

This means that we have made a bargain 
with Japan in the Pacific by which we both 
accept a limitation of naval strength. We 
both join in the mutual assurance contained 
in the Four Power Treaty, and we and the 
Japanese both pledge ourselves not to fortify 
our possessions outside of our homeland area, 
this area including for us the Hawaiian 
Islands, with the naval base of Pearl Harbor. 

From the point of view of naval strategy, 
Guam is the key to the Pacific and, unless 
we fortified this island and created there a 
naval base, we should be unable to use our 
fleet either to attack Japan or to defend the 
Philippines. Japan has exacted from us an 
agreement not to transform Guam into a 
naval base, which assures her full immunity 
from American attack by sea and by war 
fleet. 

We have then arrived at this situation: 
We have agreed with Japan to stop what 

-had become, in a sense, naval competition. 
Consciously or unconsciously, each nation 
had begun to look upon this naval building 
as directed against the other. Moreover, all 
naval experts had agreed that we could de- 
fend the Philippines only by fortifying 
Guam. Now we have agreed with Japan in 
the Four Power Treaty that she shall re- 
spect our island possessions and we will 
respect hers, and, accepting this bargain as 
made in good faith, further reason for forti- 
fying Guam does not exist. 

It will be observed that the limitation in 
naval strength, restriction of naval strength, 
and the provision of a naval holiday apply 
only to capital ships, although certain modi- 
fications have been accepted on all sides with 
respect to tonnage for airplane carriers and 
in the size of cannon to be employed upon 





cruisers which are themselves to be restricted 
to 10,000 tons. This represents, with cer- 
tain exceptions as to the use of submarines 
and a mutual agreement not to employ 
poison gas, unhappily not accompanied by any 
penalties for infraction, the practical results 
of the program for the limitation of naval 
armaments. 

This achievement limits expensive compe- 
tition—politically undesirable, financially ex- 
pensive and practically futile in the minds of 
most naval experts who regard the battle- 
ship as doomed by reason of developments in 
aircraft. It will mean a saving of money, 
although the saving will be far less consider- 
able than the general public has expected. It 
will remove a rivalry in engines of de- 
struction which, if not provocative of war, 
certainly would not promote international 
confidence. The notion that the size of arma- 
ments is a cause of war seems to me totally 
fallacious. To record the achievements in 
the limitation of naval armament as a con- 
tribution to world peace is thus thoroughly 
misleading. The contribution to peace must 
be found in the political document which is 
the Four Power Treaty. Faithful observ- 
ance of the spirit even more than the com- 
mitment of this document will contribute 
greatly to preventing war between the 
United States and Japan and to encouraging 
friendly relations. There is no reason why 
there should be a continuance of the suspi- 
cion which has existed on both sides of the 
Pacific that the two great nations on oppo- 
site shores were planning attacks upon each 
other. 


V. THE NINE POWER TREATY 


In the introductory paragraphs to this 
article I have indicated that I shall not dis- 
cuss here and now the Chinese questions. The 
reason is that, although all other issues be- 
fore the Conference have reached a point 
where results may be described, we are yet 
in the dark as to the settlement which may 
be reached in the case of China. 

For several weeks China and Japan have 
been pursuing conversations outside of the 
Conference with respect to Shantung. These 
conversations, frequently interrupted and, so 
far, abortive, have been marked by a series 
of offers made by China to purchase from 
Japan the Shantung Railroad and to extin- 
guish Japanese claims upon Shantung grow- 
ing out of the Japanese conquest of the Ger- 
man interest and the recognition in the 
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Treaty of Versailles of Japanese succession 
to German rights. 

So far Japan has successfully evaded a set- 
tlement. She has maintained at all times a 
readiness to withdraw her troops, to evacu- 
ate Chinese territory, to turn over to China 
practically all of the real estate and buildings 
which she herself acquired from Germany 
and has largely added to. But always there 
kas been some reservation in the Japanese 
proposal which prevented a completion of 
the actual evacuation and a total restoration 
of Chinese control of the railroad. 

It would seem that Japan has decided 
either permanently to avoid settlement here 
or else to hold the Shantung question open 
until all other questions are closed and to 
make renunciation in the matter of Shantung 
only when her position in Manchuria and 
her policy in Siberia are definitely removed 
from review or discussion at the present Con- 
ference. 

It was the impression at the beginning of 
the Conference, and still is the impression 
in many quarters, that Japan has at all times 
expected to give up Shantung, that this was 
the one sacrifice which she was prepared to 
make so far as China was concerned. You 
heard a forecast of such a Japanese action 
at the beginning of the Conference, and you 
still hear it, but there has been, on the whole, 
a decline in optimism on this point and, as I 
write, on January 11, the whole question of 
Japanese policy remains obscure to occiden- 
tal vision. 

Much stress is being laid in many quar- 
ters upon the fact that Chinese conditions 
are chaotic, It is alleged that, with the best 
intentions in the world, the American dele- 
gation finds it excessively difficult to do any- 
thing for a China so divided and so lacking 
in central government and unified policy. It 
is clear that if there is a failure of the Con- 
ference in the Chinese field, the explanation 
will be supplied by pointing to Chinese con- 
ditions, 

On the other hand, one is bound to recall 
the fact that there has been an enormous dis- 
illusionment in Chinese quarters which may 
well have grave consequences in the future, 
both in the loss of American prestige and pos- 
sibly in the increase in disorder in China, if 
Chinese hopes and expectations are as com- 
pletely dashed in Washington as they were 
in Paris. At the present moment two of the 
three Chinese delegates are reported by 
those who should know to be resolved not to 
sign the Nine Power Treaty, which was to 





cover all the Far Eastern questions affecting 
the mainland of Asia. 

I do not intend to make any forecast here 
of what will happen. Optimism would sug- 
gest that in the end the Shantung question 
will be settled favorably to China, and other 
questions, while not settled, will not be pre- ° 
judged; that is to say, the Conference will 
not endorse Japanese claims embodied in the 
Twenty-one Demands, while they will not 
undertake, forcibly or otherwise, to extin- 
guish these claims. 

By contrast, the pessimistic observer can- 
not fail to point out that the Four Power 
Treaty and the Five Power Treaty may take 
on a different aspect if, instead of being ac- 
companied by a Nine Power Treaty dispos- 
ing of the most acute problems of the main- 
land, they stand alone and are examined in 
the light of a failure to arrive at any settle- 
ment of Sino-Japanese difficulties. 

As I am writing this article we are at a 
crisis—at what must prove the final crisis— 
of the Washington Conference, when the 
whole Far Eastern problem is being discussed 
and the conversations have so far failed to 
lead or to point to any satisfactory solution 
It is quite clear that this situation may swift- 
ly change even before this article reaches my 
readers, and [ shall postpone until next 
month any further examination of this phase 
of the Conference, only inviting the atten- 
tion of the reader to the fact that in the 
original American conception Far Eastern 
questions divided with the problem of the 
limitation of naval armaments both the in- 
terest and the concern of American states- 
manship. 


VI. GENOA? 


It remains now to mention very briefly 
the decision reached in Cannes to call an 
international conference on economic ques- 
tions to meet in Genoa in March—a con- 
ference at which both the Germans and the 
Russians are to be present, and the European 
problem of reconstruction is to be viewed as 
a whole and discussed by representatives of 
the countries which have been separated for 
seven years as a consequence of war and the 
aftermath of war. 

The extent to which the United States 
will participate in this conference at Genoa 
is not’ yet decided. It has, however, been 
made clear in recent days that the official 
American view is that the participation of 
the United States in European reconstruc- 
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tion can hardly be useful until two great 
questions of political character are disposed 
of. These questions are, obviously, German 
reparations and land armaments. So far 
all real reconstruction in Europe has been 
blocked by the failure of the Great Powers 
to agree as to how much Germany can pay 
and how much her conquerors can afford to 
compel her to pay. 

As I have indicated, the battle waged here 
in Washington over the question of the size 
of the French army and the strength of the 
French navy was in reality no more than 
the attempt of Great Britain to enlist 
American aid to compel France to disarm, 
and thus to surrender her power to main- 
tain her reparations policy against Ger- 
many, and the effort of France to resist such 
pressure. The proof of this would seem to 
be found in the fact that the British, having 
failed at Washington, have undertaken at 
Cannes to give France an alliance which, 
by removing all danger of fresh German 
aggression, deprives France of the chief 
justification for the preservation of her army 
at its present strength. 

It is far from impossible that this Cannes 
agreement may prove to be a general liqui- 
dation of Anglo-French differences of view, 
precisely like that which followed the 
Fashoda episode nearly two decades ago and 
led to the formation of the Anglo-French 
Entente, which became at once a dominant 
factor in European affairs. It would be 
reasonable to suppose that France, receiving 
a guarantee of a military sort from Great 
Britain and certain assurances with respect 
to debts owed by France to Great Britain, 
will consent to reduce her army, to modify 
her demands for reparations, and -to pro- 
mote an economic reconstruction of Ger- 
many, since Germany will no longer have 
for her the threat of later aggression. 

It is easy to go too far and too fast in 
expecting a solution of European problems, 
but it is not an exaggeration to assert that 
no amelioration is conceivable until French 
and British policies march together again. 
So far British and French policies steadily 
opposing each other have paralyzed all prog- 
ress and promoted European political an- 
archy and financial ruin. There has been 
and there may remain the danger that the 
situation will be permitted to continue too 
long and all remedy come too late. Yet 
there is some reason for believing that an 
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Anglo-French agreement now, followed by 
an international conference which _ brings 
about international codperation, may prove 
the turning point in the whole economic 
situation of the world. 

As I write these closing paragraphs a 
new and striking change has taken place in 
the European situation. Briand has gone, 
Poincaré has been called to form a ministry, 
an Anglo-French Alliance drafted at Cannes 
awaits the decisions of a new French Min- 
istry. And the changes in French politics, 
together with the proposal to invite Bolshe- 


vist Russia to the Genoa Conference, raise a 


question of American participation. 

As a consequence of these sensational 
incidents, one may forecast far-reaching 
changes in European affairs, including the 
adoption by France of a drastic policy 
toward Germany. Yet there is equally 
good ground for prophesying that, in the 
end, on new terms more advantageous to 
France, perhaps, Anglo-French codperation 
will be resumed. 

In any event this seems true: Until there 
is a general liquidation of Anglo-French 
differences no international conference can 
go far. Even the Washington gathering, 
chiefly concerned with Pacific problems and 
naval issues, suffered severely as a conse- 
quence of Anglo-French differences. If 
Britain and France were to go to Genoa in 
the same frame of mind the results could 
hardly be useful. Poincaré has now to 
strive to obtain from Lloyd George a basis 
of agreement which France will accept. 
Pending this adjustment world reconstruc- 
tion must wait, as it has waited for nearly 
three years. 

Questions before the Washington Confer- 
ence were rather negative than positive. They 
were political, not economic, and, apart 
from possible saving in the matter of ship 
construction, promised little in the way of 
remedying economic depression. For us, as 
for the world, real relief can come only 
when European markets are reopened, the 
purchasing power of European money im- 
proved, and some little measure of confi- 
dence restored. Genoa may not achieve all 
these things, but at least a long step forward 
may be taken, and the United States, having 
returned the visit of Lafayette in 1917, may 
perhaps with equal service to the world 
return that of Columbus by making a pil- 
grimage to his native city in 1922. 
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THE NEW DIPLOMACY OF 
GOOD-WILL 


BY A. 


MAURICE LOW 


(Chief American correspondent of the London Morning Post) 


{Mr. Low’s position at Washington has given him exceptional opportunities for a thorough under- 
standing of the questions involved, and of the methods and points of view of the various national 


groups, in the Conference. 


Though an Englishman, and the regular correspondent of a London 


newspaper, he has lived a long time in the United States and has written several books about 


American life and affairs. 


In his fine tribute, herewith, to the spirit of honesty and good-will 


that prevailed in the Conference, Mr. Low is undoubtedly expressing the general feeling of that 
remarkable group of British journalists and writers who have been an essential part of the Con- 


ference in its broader aspects——THE Epiror] 


S I write, the Washington Conference 

on the Limitation of Armament is 
drawing to a close. It might be the caution 
of wisdom to wait until the benediction is 
pronounced and to note the tone no less than 
the words of the final speeches and the fare- 
well compliments before attempting to say 
whether the Conference has accomplished 
much or little. No voyage is complete until 
the vessel has tied up at the dock and the 
passengers have disembarked, because even 
in the sight of land ships have gone on the 
rocks. Yet I shall risk prediction while our 
good ship is still buffeting the waves, for I 
have faith in its stanchness and the skill and 
courage of the captain and his officers. 

What has been done in the eight weeks 
(this is written in the first week of January) 
since the Conference listened to the address 
of welcome from President Harding? To 
most persons the material achievements seem 
very great; great as they are, I relegate them 
to second place, for to me far greater and 
more vital is the spiritual achievement. One 
does not often couple things of the spirit 
with the work of diplomacy, yet I think the 
word is not misused. 

Diplomats cannot always say what they 
think and know, for frankness is not always 
wise, and evasion is sometimes justified. We 
of the press have the advantage that we can 
speak frankly. That is not only our privi- 
lege, but on occasions it is our duty. I shall 
recognize that obligation. 

When Mr. Harding issued his invitation 
to the Conference last summer there was a 
certain suspicion in the minds of statesmen 
of more than one nation. On its face the 
invitation was clear enough, but diplomacy 


looks beneath the words to the motive. The 
United States had rejected the Versailles 
Treaty and given the world to understand 
that it proposed to plow its lonely furrow; 
now for it to take the initiative in a con- 
ference that should deal not only with the 
limitation of naval armament but also the 
adjustment of the political questions of the 
Pacific seemed not only inconsistent but 
dangerous. What was the American pur- 
pose? What did the United States expect 
to gain? What ambitions had she to satisfy ? 
What price would she ask? And—perhaps 
more important than all—who would be the 
victim forced to pay? 


Mr. Harding Confides in the Whole World 


I betray no confidence when I say these 
were the questions continually asked in the 
Foreign Offices of the world in the days 
immediately following the issuance of the 
President’s invitation. Their repercussion 
was heard in the embassies at Washington. 
Nor was this attitude of doubt and distrust 
surprising. The President had somewhat 
defied the established canons of diplomacy; 
with characteristic American directness he 
had taken the short cut instead of going the 
long way around. In the practice of Euro- 
pean diplomacy it is customary for public 
announcement of a proposal never to be made 
until it has been accepted in principle or 
definitely rejected. But Mr. Harding issued 
his invitation, and simultaneously took the 
whole world into his confidence. The world 
applauded, and the invitation was accepted. 
Accepted, yes; but somewhat in the same 
spirit that a man has been known to go to 
his friend’s house to dinner; he goes because 
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he has no decent excuse to offer to stay 
away, but he wishes he hadn’t been asked, as 
he fears the effect on his digestion. 

The Conference easily divided itself into 
two main branches. There was no opposi- 
tion to the reduction of navies. The world 
had gone mad on the sea. The three great 
naval powers—the United States, Japan, 
and Great Britain—were feverishly building ; 
but whether against one another or for one 
another was a question often asked and 
never satisfactorily answered. Battleship- 
building was a symptom. The public, which 
seldom logically reasons but often is an in- 
tuitive logician, felt that battleships costing 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000 apiece were not 
toys to be played with, but weapons to be 
used to destroy. Who was to be destroyed? 
Was it the United States or Japan or Eng- 
land? Assurances that a strong navy was 
the greatest guarantee of peace carried no 
conviction. In all the countries the people 
were heavily burdened with taxation and 
were crying for relief; this relief could be 
obtained and the danger of war removed if 
the nations would call a halt on naval 
construction. 


Removing All Suspicion 


Desirable as that was, it seemed almost 
impossible of accomplishment because of the 
difficulties in the way and the political ques- 
tions of the Pacific, which constituted the 
second branch of the Conference. The 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance few Americans 
liked, most of them regarding it as a menace 
and a threat to their safety. War between 
the United States and Japan was freely dis- 
cussed. In that case what would England 
do? Would she, as the ally of Japan, make 
common cause with her? Would she, de- 
spite her alliance, join with the United 
States, or would she maintain neutrality? 

More than once official British assurance 
had been given that the alliance was not in 
any way directed against the United States. 
But that did not relieve apprehension. Sus- 
picion breeds fear. American suspicion of 
Japanese motives was matched by Japanese 
fear of American intentions. So long as this 
suspicion existed there could be no real 
friendship between the United States and 
Japan, and the resentment existing against 
England for her partnership with Japan put 
a strain upon Anglo-American relations. 
Yet England could not denounce her 
alliance with Japan without her consent ; and 
Japan, because of the prestige it gave her, 
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would not willingly terminate the alliance 
unless it was to be superseded by a larger 
agreement to which the United States should 
be a party. That seemed impossible. 


Frankness of the Japanese 


In this atmosphere of suspicion Japan 
came to the conference table. That Japan 
was anxious about what was to happen in 
Washington, we who were closely watching 
affairs and using our discretion as to what we 
should write knew only too well. Japan 
feared she would be indicted at the bar of 
nations and that China would be her prose- 
cutor. Japan was in no mood to be placed 
in the dock. She hoped that England would 
not desert her at this critical moment; she 
knew the anti-Japanese feeling existing in 
Australia and Canada. Repeatedly Japan had 
avowed that she desired to live on terms of 
friendship with the United States and the 
rest of the world; that she sought only busi- 
ness relations with China and not political 
control, but her protestations were cynically 
received. 

In the short time that elapsed between the 
arrival of the Japanese delegation and the 
meeting of the Conference, the air cleared 
and the Japanese were convinced they were 
to be treated not as offenders but as equals. 
The myth of the “wily Asiatic” has long 
been an article of faith in America; it has 
been a firm conviction that when the Asiatic 
said yes he meant no, unless yes was to his 
own advantage. In Washington, certainly, 
the Japanese showed no wiliness. They 
were guilty of no guile and practised no 
tortuous diplomacy. They were as frank 
and outspoken as Mr. Hughes himself, and 
Mr. Hughes concealed nothing. 


The Bond Between England and America 


Friendship might have been blazoned on 
the walls of the Conference chamber. It was 
the motto of the Conference. It was written 
into every document. Nations were asked to 
forget their past suspicions and to put trust 
in each other. There was no foolish senti- 
mentality, no belief that the morrow was to 
see the dawn of the millennium, no illusions 
to sink facts to lead to the inevitable dis- 
illusionment. The men who sat at the 
Conference table were hard-headed men of 
affairs with vast experience of human nature 
and political antagonisms, but who knew 
that statesmanship is the recognition of 
moral force. 

England—speaking with the same frank- 
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ness to which I pledged myself at the be- 
ginning—came to Washington not suspicious 
of the intentions of America but somewhat 
puzzled. On both sides of the Atlantic we 
found it wiser to ignore inconvenient facts, 
yet it was only the fatuous who denied their 
existence, "The two peoples unfortunately 
had been drifting apart since the war; on 
one side there had been irritation and on the 
other side recrimination; the responsibility 
need not be apportioned too nicely. This 
knowledge was disturbing, yet there seemed 
no way to cure a situation that if allowed to 
continue was bound to have dangerous con- 
sequences. Would the Conference make 
matters better or worse? This was the ques- 
tion often asked in those somewhat anxious 
days after the invitation was issued and be- 
fore the guests assembled at the table. 

That answer no one now need ask. Just 
as the United States and Japan have been 
brought closer together, so a bond has been 
established between England and the United 
States which I believe will endure. We 
have come to know each other better than 
ever before. We have come to understand 
and appreciate each other. It is not that 
Mr. Hughes is a great man or that Mr. Bal- 
four has a great personality, great as their 
qualities are; it is something more than that, 
something more powerful than men. It is 
the spirit in which these men engaged in 
their task. 

I am quite sure that no British or Ameri- 
can delegate said that the duty was imposed 
upon them to set an example to the world, 
for the American no less than the English- 
man has a horror of a display of emotion, 
and does not like the indecency of revealing 
his soul. Yet I am quite sure that that 
thought—that the world was looking to 
Washington for an inspiration—was never 
absent from the mind of any delegate. If 
British and Americans could not agree, if 
British and Americans could not compose 
their minor differences to serve a great 
cause, what hope was there for the world? 


The New-Fashioned Diplomacy 


That hope has not been denied. The 
example set at Washington must have its 
influence. Honesty has prevailed where in- 
trigue would have failed; the old-fashioned 
diplomacy has been succeeded by the higher 
morality. That, as I see it, is the spiritual 
gain that this Conference has yielded. It is 
not only that peace has been secured, that 
national animosities have been quieted, that 
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friction has been eliminated, but there is 
to-day a new conception of the relations be- 
tween nations, and diplomacy has entered a 
new phase. 

When Mr. Hughes rose in the Confer- 
ence chamber for the first time and laid 
before the delegates the American naval 


program he did a dramatic thing. The 
world loves the dramatic. It is what every- 
one—statesman, diplomat, actor, politician— 
longs for. Mr. Hughes had not only kept a 
great secret-—and no diplomatic secret had 
ever before been so well kept—but the bold- 
ness of his proposals, the manner in which 
they were to be executed, were so astounding 
as to be almost unbelievable. It was the 
manner as well as the method that appealed 
to the legendary man of the street, whose 
sense of the dramatic and the unexpected was 
touched, but under the surface there was 
something deeper to make its appeal. 

We who listened to the Secretary of State 
on that day as he read his statement were 
moved. Mr. Hughes had violated all the 
rules of diplomacy. All thought of bar- 
gaining, of trading one point against another, 
was precluded. Here was an honest purpose 
to be accomplished ; let it be accepted if other 
nations were animated by the same purpose; 
if not let it be rejected. The compromise 
of deceit was impossible. 

On that high plane the Conference has 
moved. There have been differences of 
opinion to be reconciled, antagonistic views 
to be adjusted, national interests to be pro- 
tected; men have honestly differed as to 
methods and the way to bring about results, 
but the discussion has been in the open and 
not whispered in the dark. The sleep of 
Talleyrand and Metternich must be dis- 
turbed; Bismarck must rub his eyes, if that 
is what they do there; Beaconsfield must be- 
moan a degenerate age, for the glamor and 
mystery of diplomacy have gone, and men 
engage in a diplomatic negotiation not as 
players with loaded dice but as honorable 
antagonists. 

I do not refer to the actual achievements 
of the Conference, momentous as they have 
been, for that is the work of other writers, 
although in passing it may be said that no 
greater contribution has been made to the 
cause of peace than the “Four Power 

Treaty”; but I prefer to stress the lasting 
good that has come from the bringing to- 
gether of nations by the removal of sus- 
picion and the atmosphere of friendship and 
good-will that has been created. 
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ARTHUR CAPPER WILLIAM S. KENYON SYDNEY ANDERSON 
(United States Senator from (United States Senator from (Representative in Congress from 
ansas) Iowa) Minnesota) 


LEACERS OF THE SO-CALLED “AGRICULTURAL BLOC” IN CONGRESS 


THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS AND 
THE “BLOG” 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


66 HAT is the ‘agricultural bloc’?” I 
asked Senator Kenyon of Iowa, who 
is regarded as its leader. 

“Tt isn’t,” he replied. 

“Then how did it happen?” 

“Tt didn’t. A newspaperman invented the 
name for something that wasn’t, and it 
sounded so well that the thing has been as- 
sumed to exist. An astronomer once calcu- 
lated that there must be another planet, and 
where. They turned the telescopes there, 
and sure enough, found the ‘new’ planet and 
they named it Neptune. Well, the discovery 
of the agricultural bloc was just the reverse. 
First they named it; then they hunted for 
evidences that it must be there; finally, some 
people started looking for it—and it wasn’t 
there at all, That’s the difference. But the 
name was too good to lose, and so sticks de- 
spite the fact that there’s no bloc, or anything 
else entitled to a name even suggesting such 
an organization.” 

Interesting and ingenious, if not quite con- 
vincing. It’s hard to believe that something 
you see under the first-page headlines every 
day ; something that’s blamed for, or credited 
with, most of the commissions or omissions in 
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legislation; something that is described by 
the lady on your right as the one hope of 
saving the country, and by the lady on your 
left as the last word in political chicanery— 
it’s a trifle difficult to be convinced, even 
when its presiding officer assures you, that 
this interesting phenomenon is _ entirely 
mirage. 


A Bloc That Is Not a Bloc 


Reducing to the simplest terms the varied 
impressions derived from the headlines, the 
news stories, the editorials, the ladies on 
right and left, the angry objurgations and 
ardent panegyrics, one gathers that the agri- 
cultural bloc is really no bloc at all; but that 
the name has been rather misapplied to a 
group of Senators and Congressmen, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, from States pre- 
dominantly agricultural; acting pretty 
generally together in support of measures 
favored by, and in opposition to measures 
opposed by, their constituencies; rather 
eschewing discipline, and disposed to ignore 
party leadership and organization ; determined 
to get what they want, when they want it, 
and not to take what they don’t want, no 
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matter who urges it; as nearly “radical” as 
anything in our somber-hued Congressional 
politics ever gets; an “extreme left,’ not 
because it’s extreme but because it’s the ex- 
tremest there is, whose members, tired of 
being steam-rollered, have gone steam- 
rollering. Flavor this recipe with a strong 
spice of the soil; recognize the fact that the 
bloc represents agriculture in a time when 
it is passing through the most acute crisis it 
has known, at least since the panic of 1837; 
concede that party affiliations everywhere are 
very much ropes of sand nowadays—and 
you will get pretty close to what the agri- 
cultural bloc is about. 

“They’re the only people who give any 
promise of saving the Republican party; 
they'll save it by forcing it to do the things 
it must do to be saved,” said a Western 
Senator to an Eastern Senator. “If they 
can enlist some Democratic votes to help do 
that—why, so much the better.” 

“They’re exactly the people who will 
wreck the party,” was the short reply. ““They 
want to be in the party only on condition of 
running it.” 

Where there is so wide divergence of view, 
it seems worth while to go back and survey 
the actual doings of this farm bloc from the 
beginnings. What are the evidences, for 
and against it? Does it want to wreck the 
Republican party, or to lead it, or to boss 
it? Does it seek to break with the Harding 
Administration, or sincerely wish to help it? 


Meetings of Senators from Farm States 


Last spring, at a time when the nation- 
wide crisis in agriculture was not so generally 
realized as now, but when the Congressional 
representatives of the farm States already 
foresaw what was ahead, both economically 
and politically, Gray Silver, representative of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Washington, suggested a conference of a few 
Senators from the farm States. The meeting 
was at his office; Mr. Silver acted as secre- 
tary and Senator Kenyon as_ chairman. 
There were present Senators Kenyon 
(lowa), Capper (Kan.), Gooding (Idaho), 
McNary (Ore.), LaFollette (Wis.), Ladd 
(N. D.), Norris (Neb.), all Republicans; 
Kendrick (Wyo.), Fletcher (Fla.), Shep- 
pard (Tex.), Heflin (Ala.), Democrats; 
and one or two others. Committees were 
named on transportation, rural credits, and 
general farm legislation; and there was a 
long discussion of how to help agriculture. 

After that meetings were held each fort- 


night or thereabouts, at the committee room 
of Senator Kenyon. The largest number of 
Senators ever present was twenty-two. Effort 
was directed to secure information and de- 
velop a program. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover attended one meeting, and spoke: at 
length on world conditions in agriculture, 
and what might be done to improve them. 
At another session Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace discussed American agricultural* 
conditions and needs. Again, Eugene Meyer, 
head of the War Finance Corporation, and 
some of his aides, gave their advice. Dr. 
Henry C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of 
Markets, Department of Agriculture, was 
invited to tell about the alarming spread of 
tuberculosis in cattle, and the need of addi- 
tional appropriation to combat it. The ap- 
propriation was later secured. On another 
occasion James R. Howard, president of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, described agricul- 
tural conditions in the West. 


Opposed Adjournment of Special Session in 
July 


These meetings were not secret; contrari- 
wise, effort was directed to bring in as many 
legislators as possible because support was 
wanted. The farmers’ appeal was voiced 
in House and Senate, but the farmers’ repre- 
sentatives felt that they did not receive the 
attention to which they were entitled. The 
situation came to a crisis about July 1, last, 
when the Senate leadership undertook to pass 
a resolution adjourning the special session of 
Congress. The farm group stood together, 
against the adjournment, and defeated it by 
a handful of votes. This was the first overt 
defiance to party leadership; and it was re- 
warded with the invention of the name 
“farm bloc,” and the active propaganda of 
charges that it was out to wreck the party 
in power. 

The bloc members have not greatly minded 
the opposition. ‘They have thrived on it. 
They point out that if they had permitted 
adjournment, the session would have failed 
to pass several important measures for agri- 
cultural relief. One of these restored the 
War Finance Corporation to functioning, 
authorizing it to advance funds from the 
‘Treasury, to banks and coéperative associa- 
tions, to help the farmers market their crops. 
Under this provision advances of $145,000,- 
000 have been authorized for agriculture and 
$38,000,000 for exports, and its advocates 
say it has saved the situation. The “dirt 
farmers” have complained that little of the 
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cash got to them; but one Mid-Western 
Senator estimates that it has saved 100 banks 
in his State alone, from failure, and declares 
the farmers have greatly benefited. 

The refusal to adjourn also enabled pas- 
sage of the “packers’ bill,” for regulation of 
the meat-packing industry in the farmers’ 
interest; and the bill increasing the interest 
rate on the debenture bonds of joint-stock 
farm loan banks without increasing the rate 
the farmer must pay. This made it possible 
to put these banks back into active loaning 
on farm mortgages. 


Bills Defeated by the Bloc 


On the other side, the bloc admits respon- 
sibility for defeating some measures. Senator 
Frelinghuysen (N-: J.) sponsored a bill to 
relieve the coal situation by requiring lower 
freight rates on coal in summer, thus inducing 
people to buy coal at lower prices and avoid 
congestion of this traffic in fall and winter. 
The bill probably would have passed had 
not the bloc stood ready, whenever it came 
up for consideration, to offer amendments 
repealing Section 15-a of the Cummins-Esch 
railroad act. This is the section that author- 
izes railroad rates high enough to earn 6 per 
cent. on their investment. The bloc insists 
that this provision keeps rates so high that 
the traffic can’t move, thus defeating its own 
purpose of helping the railroads, leaving 
business paralyzed and the farmer with his 
unsold products on his hands. The bloc 
objects to giving the railroads a guarantee of 
capital earnings, at a time when farmers are 
suffering and guarantees for them are not 
thought of. The bloc demands that freight 
rates come down, and protests that this is 
no selfish insistence, because all other business 
is demanding the same thing. 

Again, the bloc prevented passage of the 
bill authorizing the funding of the railroads’ 
debts to the Government; it stood ready,: if 
that measure should come up, to offer the 
same amendment to repeal the 6 per cent. 
guarantee; and as the leaders were not will- 
ing thus to have the whole railroad question 
cpened up for discussion and its Pandora’s 
collection of political troubles loosed, that bill 
also was dropped. 

Its attitude toward those two measures 
seems to constitute the chief basis for charges 
that the bloc acts the part of a dog in the 
manger. There is, indeed, an impression that 
it defeated the proposal to lower the high 
classifications of income taxes. The bloc 
leaders deny this, and point to the record. It 
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shows that when the tax bill was before the 
House these “brackets” were reduced from 
50 to 32 per cent. The Senate restored them 
te 50. There was a conference at Senator 
Capper’s home on the subject, but only two 
of the bloc were present. Senator Lodge, 
Republican leader and hardly to be suspected 
of sympathy with the bloc, was present. The 
House, when the bill was returned with the 
Senate amendments, was confronted with a 
letter from the President urging a compro- 
mise on 40 per cent.; but it refused this 
counsel_and accepted the Senate’s 50 per cent. 
Qn that vote about ninety Republicans bolted 
party leadership, even Mr. Campbell of 
Kansas, chairman of the Rules Committee, 
that arc of leadership covenant, being among 
them. All the bloc members voted with the 
insurgents, and that vote is the chief basis 
for the common statement that the bloc num- 
bers:about 100 members in the House. _ But 
it has no effective organization in the House; 
there is merely a general sympathy with the 
Senate movement, taking,.the form of in- 
surgencies. which at) times leave the party 
leaders in insecure position. 

The bloc supported the emergency tariff 
program, which was chiefly in the interest 
of agriculture; but that was a party measure. 
Prominent bloc members now declare the 
measure saved the wool industry, but was 
of small or no benefit to wheat and corn; 
and some of them add significantly—which 
gives shivers to Republicans from the indus- 
trial States—that the West is rapidly turning 
toward free trade. 


A High-Tariff Group of Senators 


At’ this point comes a complication. A 
new bloc of Western Senators is lately come 
into existence, whose program is to maintain 
a high’ tariff on the farmer’s products and 
fight the alleged tendency toward free trade. 
This group includes some of the farm bloc 
members, but in the main is independent; ‘it 
claims Senators Gooding (Idaho), McNary 
(Ore.), Sterling (S.D.), Nicholson (Colo.), 
Phipps (Colo.), Bursum (N. M.), Stanfield 
(Ore.), Shortridge (Cal.), Johnson (Cal.), 
Ladd (N. D.), Capper (Kan.), all Republi- 
cans. This group has been holding lunches 
to discuss plans, and it enjoyed the sympathy 
of the late Senator Penrose, who favored its 
program. He-believed in tariff for every- 
body, and wanted to give the farmers plenty 
in order to keep them in line for his program 
of high duties on industrial products. 

This high-tariff farm group is aggressive. 
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and its activities suggest that it may be de- 
signed as a counter-irritant, perhaps a means 
to splitting the farm bloc. There is un- 
deniably a good deal of tariff insurgency, 
which suggests conditions of 1909, when-a 
group of determined Republicans led by 
Senator Dolliver bolted” the’ Payne-Aldrich 
tariff act, voted against it, appealed to their 
constituents, and were generally’ sustained. 
The present high-tariff Western group is the 
potential nucleus around which to organize 
for a powerful fight against any such re- 
crudescence of tariff heresy in the West. It 
is too early for predictions, but the possible 
disintegration of the bloc movement on this 
issue is apparent. 


y 2 Fight Within the Nijaltives Party 


One thing .can be set down with much 
confidence. It is that, ‘despite a good deal 
of third-party talk that comes from the West, 
there will be no support for that sort of 
thing from the men now in places of political 
leadership. They want to maintain the 
tradition of regularity along with the sub- 
stance of independence as to particular ques- 
tions. The recollection of 1912 is fresh in 
their minds. The tariff split of 1909 was 
followed by a party split and the Progressive 
party’s rise—and fall. This time, if one is 
to judge by present indications, there may 
be a series of sharp contests in Western 
States for control of the Republican organi- 
zation. The label “Republican” is the most 
valuable political trade-name in the world 
to-day. It will not be surrendered by any 
of the political leaders without a struggle; 
and, so far at least as concerns the responsible 
public men at Washington, these contests will 
be kept inside the party if it is-possible. Con- 
tinued business depression might cause some 
proportion of voters to- follow a third-party 
movement; but the leaders will require to be 
pushed mighty hard before any considerable 
number of them will do so: As to the possi- 
bility of any magnetic, commanding leader- 
ship, such as Roosevelt’s, to place ‘such 
movement on a nation-wide basis, it ‘plainly 
is not now in sight. 

Taking this view of the general political 
situation, it is possible to inquire further into 
the purpose and program of the farm bloc, 
without developing undue heat. Its Republi- 
can members insist that they are just as good 
Republicans as anybody; and there are testi- 
monies that their constituents back home 
think they are rather better. The business 
of reading constituencies out of parties has 
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never been much in favor with politicians. 
When they break out despite the leaders, they 
are apt to be welcomed back without much 
protest, if they want to come. It used to 
be said that Roosevelt suppressed the Popu- 
lists by adopting a large part of their pro- 
gram; and when he, in turn, led half his 
party out of the fold, he was able to come 
back again on terms that would have restored 
the unquestioned leadership to him, in 1920, 
had he lived. 

Altogether, there is little reason to fear 
that the bloc leaders will leave, or be thrown 
out; and, as to the masses of voters behind 
them, these have the recollection of deep- 
seated disaffection with Democratic admin- 
istration so fresh in mind that the danger of 
their bolting is apt to be overestimated. As 
the bloc politicians see it, the one real danger 
is that unless their program is adopted to the 
extent necessary to give the farmers a fair 
chance, there may be a sufficient shift of votes 
te the Democrats to make Republican dom- 
ination insecure. . 


Cooperative Farm Marketing 


The bloc wants three more main conces- 
sions in legislation. First is an agricultural 
marketing law, such as the President advo- 
cated in his last message to Congress. Already 
the House has passed a bill which exempts 
cooperative farm-marketing organizations 
from the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Its 
constitutionality is feared by the bloc lawyers 
who want it doctored in the Senate. They 
propose to provide that codperative associa- 
tions of farmers may submit their charters 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, who is made 
a bumper between them and the Sherman 
Act; if he decides that they are proper, that 
decision bars prosecution under the Sherman 
Act. It is believed this remedies the con- 
stitutional defect, and indications are that in 
this form it will be pressed. 

In demanding a legalization of combina- 
tions for marketing purposes, the farmers 
protest that they are not asking class legis- 
lation. ‘They say that the nature of his busi- 
ness makes it impossible for the farmer to 
effect great corporate consolidations such as 
exist in transportation and industry. Yet he 


. must have the right of consolidated buying 


and selling, if he is to conduct his business 
eficiently. They say that a hundred iron 
and steel companies may consolidate into a 
great corporation which enjoys the privilege 
of unified buying and selling; but that there 
is no way for a hundred farmers to effect a 
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like consolidation without violating the 
Sherman Law. So they demand that a 
method of unifying their business operations 
be afforded to them, just as to the industrial 
combinations. They point out that the 
farmer is the only business man who is com- 
pelled both to buy and to sell in a market 
that he has no power to make. He sells to 
the wholesaler, he buys from the retailer; 
he sells in the cheapest, and buys in the 
dearest market; all the profits of turnovers 
and middlemen are taken out of his selling 
price before it is paid to him; while all the 
profits of turnovers, manufacturing, and 
middlemen are added to his buying price 
before it is quoted to him; both ends work 
against the middle, and the farmer is the 
middle. So he asks that a plan of consoli- 
dating his buyings and sellings shall be pro- 
vided for him. He protests that this is done 
for other kinds of business, and unless it is 
done for him he cannot continue producing. 

Secretary Wallace recently stated the case 
of the farmer in a manner that commands 
nation-wide attention, saying the country has 
come to the point where it must decide 
whether it will be predominantly industrial, 
or will give the farmer a fair chance and 
retain its old character as both an industrial 
and an agricultural community. 

Far from admitting that the things asked 
are of the nature of class privilege, the farm 
bloc insists that there are quite as-much in 
the interest of the consumer as of the pro- 
ducer. They say that already one-fourth of 
the farmers are bankrupt, and that unless 
there is quick relief the falling off in pro- 
duction in 1923 will be so great as to pre- 
cipitate serious shortages of all agricultural 
staples. They add that to permit the farmer 
to consolidate his transactions would be the 
most effective approach to the problem of 
lowering the distribution costs which are 
everywhere regarded as excessive and largely 
responsible for the exaggerated cost of living. 

Finally, the farmers urge with especial ve- 
hemence that no other country in the world 
places them at the disadvantages, in this 
problem of coéperative buying and selling, 
that are imposed in this country. They say 
that the farmers of Ireland, of Denmark, of 
France, have for many years conducted the 
same kind of codperative societies that are 
wanted in this country, and that in those 
countries anyone who would propose a Sher- 
man law to prevent such activities would be 
regarded as a lunatic. "They point to the 
great agricultural codperative societies in 


Russia, and urge that these, far from being 
a menace or monopoly, are the most potent 
support for the maintenance of law and 
order that now exists in that troubled 
country. 


Rural Credit Facilities 


The bloc demands a representative of 
agriculture on the Federal Reserve Board, 
insisting that the country’s greatest single 
industry ought to be insured such represen- 
tation at all times. ; 

It is demanded that a proper rural credit 
system be set up, to furnish the farmer with 
financial instrumentalities suited to his 
especial requirements, just as the codperative 
societies are intended to meet his peculiar 
marketing needs. It is pointed out that cor- 
porate business concerns have the privilege 
of raising their fixed or plant capital by sell- 
ing mortgage bonds, just as the fariner places 
a mortgage on his land. But there the anal- 
ogy ends. Through the bank, the manufac- 
turer or merchant can borrow money for 
short periods, as working capital to carry 
him over seasonal periods of large demand. 
His turnover is rapid, consequently he needs 
to borrow only on short time. But the 
farmer has at best only one turnover in a 
year, while in livestock and some crops the 
turnover period may be several years. Con- 
sequently, the farmer cannot borrow on a 
three- or four-months note without taking a 
chance that when his paper matures he will 
be called upon to pay when he is not ready. 

So it is demanded that some plan be de- 
vised for lending to farmers through co- 
operative or other associations formed for 
the purpose, on terms and for periods suited 
to his requirements. The plan most favored 
is to have these loans made through co- 
operative associations of farmers which may 
issue debenture bonds representing a con- 
siderable aggregate of individual loans. These 
bonds would sell to investors everywhere, 
and command access for the farmer to a 
body of capital not now available to him. 

Again, the farmers declare they are ask- 
ing no special consideration, but only to be 
given facilities as well adapted to their needs, 
as other business men enjoy. ‘They say it 
is necessary for the entire community to give 
them this, else they will be unable to pro- 
duce. They point out that the rapid defla- 
tion in farm products has forced reduction 
of livestock so fast that there is now one- 
third less cattle than in 1900, though the 
population has greatly increased; that the 
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sacrifice of sheep, and retirement of herdsmen 
from the business have brought the country’s 
flocks down to one-third their numbers 
twenty years ago; that the great hog-produc- 
ing States have fewer hogs than forty years 
ago, when the country’s population was about 
half what it is now. These figures mean 
approaching shortage, excessive prices for 
the consumer, and a long, painful period of 
restoration, if indeed agriculture could ever 
be fully restored after such a disastrous 
shrink. 

The commonest reply of the  non- 
agricultural people to this presentation of 
the farmer’s hard case, is that the farmer is 
suffering, along with all other people, trom 
the war’s disastrous effects, and that like the 
rest he must “somehow sweat through it” 
till better times return. The bloc’s answer 
is that the farmer cannot live through it 
without provision of such special facilities 
as are already at the command of others. 
The farmer has never been on a parity with 
others in these regards, so he cannot stand a 
special strain as others can. ‘The bloc stands 
for immediate measures to meet, not only the 
emergency precipitated by the war, but the 
conditions that had been developing for 
many years before the war, and that would 
ultimately have brought crisis even had there 
been no war. ‘They want permanent, more 
than emergency, measures. ‘They are not to 
be argued out of these, for they know how 
grave are the conditions with which their 
people at home are confronted. 


Farmers Facing Ruin 


The gravity and universality of the disas- 
ter faced by agriculture is not questioned in 
any informed quarter. Indeed, the more 
complete the information, the more distress- 
ing is the picture. When the slump in prices 
of farm products came, the farmer naturally 
turned to the banks for aid. These, already 
in many cases extended to the limit, could 
not rescue him; they have done their best, 
but the task has been too great. Crops and 
livestock produced at the highest costs have 
sold at the lowest prices in many years. 
Every agricultural State reports farmers by 
thousands leaving their farms. Tenant 
farmers, literally armies of them, have been 
turning over everything to their landlords 
and going away to seek employment. ‘They 
cannot carry the burden longer. In one 
grain-belt county in October thirty-eight 
bankruptcy petitions were filed, twenty-one 
by farmers; a year before, one farmer 





became a bankrupt. Farmers have until this 
crisis been almost unknown in bankruptcy 
proceedings; now they number thousands 
every month in the great farm States. Yet 
formal bankruptcy is not the usual proce- 
dure; commonly, they just “give up and 
quit.” 

At a foreclosure sale in North Dakota 
horses sold at $2, wagons at $5, binders at 
$10, because nobody had money to pay more, 
and few wanted such unprofitable posses- 
sions. A thoroughly informed dealer in 
agricultural implements writes from one of 
the best farming States that fully 35 per 
cent. of the farmers in his county are bank- 
rupt, and unless relieved soon many more 
will go under. It is calculated by Senator 
Capper that the slump in farm products’ 
prices has aggregated 68 per cent., and that 
present selling prices are hardly better than 
one-half the cost of production. The coun- 
try’s loss on livestock is placed at $2,250,- 
000,000, and on other farm products at 
$8,500,000,000. 


Findings of the Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry 


Congress has recently received a section 
of the report which is to be made by its Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, com- 
prising five Senators and five Representa- 
tives. The commission declares that the 
farmer’s profits during the war were but 
slightly greater than in 1913, and were 
swept away by the decline in prices in 1920 
and 1921. The crop of 1920 was sold below 
its cost of production, while that of 1921 is 
going for much less. Unable to buy it, 
farmers are using too little fertilizer, thus 
overdrawing on soil fertility. The country 
is constantly using less and less meats because 
of high prices to the consumer, while the 
grower of livestock is sacrificing his herds 
because of the low price he receives! Calves 
especially are being slaughtered in excessive 
numbers—a situation full of menace for the 
future meat supply. In the last decade the 
number of mortgages on farms operated by 
their owners has more than doubled, and the 
amount of mortgages has increased more, 
proportionately, than the value of lands and 
buildings. 

One of the chief grievances of the farmer 
is the instability of prices in relation to 
quantity produced. The Commission quotes 
high economic authority for the statement 
that ‘“‘a deficiency of one-tenth will increase 
the price three-tenths, and a deficiency of 
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two-tenths will increase the price eight- 
tenths.” That is where the consumer suf- 
fers. Conversely, excess production causes 
equally disproportionate sags in price, to the 
farmer’s fearful disadvantage. In his last 
address to Congress President Harding 
stated this case most impressively when he 
said: 


It is rather shocking to be told, and to have 
the statement strongly supported, that 9,000,000 
bales of cotton, raised on American plantations 
in a given year, will actually be worth more to 
the producers than 13,000,000 bales would have 
been. Equally shocking is the statement that 
700,000,000 bushels of wheat, raised by American 
farmers, would bring them more money than a 
billion bushels. Yet these are not exaggerated 
statements. In a world where there are tens of 
millions who need food and clothing which they 
cannot get, such a condition is sure to indict the 
social system which makes it possible. 


The foregoing are skeletonized sugges- 
tions regarding the conditions which the 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry has 
found. This Commission was not composed 
entirely of men from the agricultural States. 
Its members were Congressmen Sydney 
Anderson of Minnesota, chairman; Ogden 
L. Mills of New York, Frank H. Funk of 
Illinois, Hatton W. Summers of ‘Texas, 
Peter G. Ten Eyck of New York; Senators 
Irvine L. Lenroot of Wisconsin, Arthur 
Capper of Kansas, Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon, Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, 
and Pat Harrison of Mississippi. 


President Harding’s Views—-A National 


Conference Called 


Shortly after the first section of the Com- 
mission’s report was published, President 
Harding, recognizing the extreme serious- 
ness of the situation, which he had already 
brought forcefully to the attention of Con- 
gress, took a further step. On December 30 
he sent to Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
a letter asking him to call a national con- 
ference to consider the entire agricultural 
problem. In part he wrote: 


We are all well aware of the severe agricul- 
tural depression which exists throughout the land 
and the extraordinary conditions which brought 
about the present situation. No one will pretend 
that the present conditions could have been 
avoided, but none of us is willing to agree that 
there ought not be some corrective and construc- 
tive steps taken to remedy the severe hardships 
under which so important a portion of our pro- 
ductive citizenship is struggling. 

Such a conference might divide itself 
into two parts: one part to give consideration to 
our present-day difficulties which, though tem- 
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porary, are serious and need effective attention; 
the other part, a survey of the future in an effort 
to determine upon general policies, having in 
view the maintenance of production, the greatest 
possible use and at the same time the conserva- 
tion of our agricultural resources, and the more 
complete coérdination of our agricultural, manu- 
facturing and general business interests. 

It seems reasonably certain that, as the world 
comes out of the present period of disorganiza- 
tion, this country may find itself confronting new 
conditions which may very directly influence both 
our agricultural and industrial life. We should 
anticipate such changes and endeavor to prepare 
for them. It is unthinkable that with our vast 
areas, our unparalleled endowment of agricul- 
tural resources, our fertility of soil, our vast 
home market, and the great ability and resource- 
fulness of our farmers we should accept the 
status of a distinctly industrial nation. Our 
destiny seems to require that we should be a 
well-rounded nation with a high development of 
both industry and agriculture, supporting one an- 
other and prospering together. It must be, and 
I feel sure it.is the national wish and purpose 
to maintain our agriculture at the highest pos- 
sible efficiency. 

It is unquestioned that a conference will bring 
us to a clearér understanding of the problems 
before us. I would like you to bring into the 
conference not only the ablest representatives of 
agricultural production, which shall represent 
our great country in the broadest possible way, 
but I think much good would come if you will 
include in the conference those who are engaged 
in industry most intimately associated with agri- 
culture. 


Pursuant to the President’s direction, 
Secretary Wallace called the conference, to 
meet on January 23. Invitations were issued 
to over 200 representatives of agricultural 
organizations, and to leaders in other indus- 
tries dependent on or intimately concerned 
with farm production. Its deliberations are 
expected not only to be of great importance 
in giving direction to legislative and admin- 
istrative efforts in behalf of agriculture, but 
to mark an epochal departure toward a na- 
tional policy for the future in relation to 
this industry. Of course, this conference’s 
attitude toward the general program of the 
agricultural bloc will be accepted as of the 
utmost significance; and it is at least inter- 
esting that the bloc people were greatly de- 
lighted when they learned of the President’s 
purpose to call such a gathering. 


Replies to Criticisms of the Bloc 


There has been sharp criticism of the bloc 
in some industrial and financial quarters, 
which insist that the farmers ask to be 
specially favored and wet-nursed by the 
Government at a time when everybody is in 
a bad scrape and the best way out is for each 
interest to look after its own troubles; and 
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that if the farmers were given the exemp- 
tions from anti-trust laws which they de- 
mand, they would presently be organized 
into so-called coéperative societies, clear up 
to the top, where a gigantic farmers’ trust 
would control farm products absolutely. 
“We have advocated no legislation of 
party or controversial character,” said Sena- 
tor Capper. “All farmers‘ in the West and 
South are for it. We have not defied the 
majority in Congress; we simply try, like a 
big steering committee, to get codperation in 
support of measures of common interest, no- 
body breaking from his political associations. 
The Republicans in the group feel they are 
doing the party a great service, and are 
anxious that the party get the credit for it. 


I have supported nothing I didn’t think | 


agreeable to the Administration, and in most 
cases I think the President, actively or 
tacitly, has helped us; we couldn’t have won 
if he hadn’t. He is stronger in the West 
than when he was elected, and these things 
have helped him. 
“Secretary Wallace’s 


Boston _ speech, 


warning the country that it is at the parting 
of the ways and must decide whether it will 


accept the status of a predominantly indus- 
trial country, with an agricultural peasantry, 
and increasingly dependent on imported 
agricultural products; or whether we will 
maintain a dual industrial basis, with a 
strong, progressive, growing agriculture 
alongside our industrial establishment, made 
a great impression, East and West alike. 
What he said was everlastingly true. The 
West has no unfriendly feeling toward the 
Fast, and the East is fast coming to under- 
stand what the West is getting at. They 
are our great market, and we are theirs. 
But there is an emergency now in agricul- 
ture, which is basic and fundamental. Until 
the farmer gets where he can live, nobody 
else can prosper. 

“True, we want to reduce railroad rates. 
Who doesn’t? All business wants it. When 
the farmer can’t earn interest on his mort- 
gage, why should a special policy for the 
railroads entitle them to earn interest on 
their mortgages and 6 per cent. on their 
stock as well? That was bad legislation, 
passed because all were tired of government 
operation; the only alternative was more 
government operation, more losses, and at 
last government ownership. We tried the 
guarantee solution, and it has not worked; 
the bloc is all for repealing the section, and 
I have a bill to do it.” 
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Senator Kenyon was more aggressive in 
tone. He recounted what the bloc had de- 
manded and gained, and what it still was 
fighting for, and added: 

If you’ll point out anything in that, destruc- 
tive of government, or that conservative forces 
can oppose, please do. Even the banks know 
the farmer needs provision for longer-term 
credits. It’s charged that our purposes are purely 
selfish. Well, personally, I’ve given as much 
time to liquor or to labor matters; I had charge 
of the maternity bill. Not a man among us has 
been merely selfish. We could have had party 
solidarity by dropping our demands for what we 
have got and are still trying to get; not other- 
wise. We get telegrams daily indorsing our 
course in behalf of important organizations. One 
to-day brought resolutions demanding that after 
next election there be more members of the farm 
bloc, adding, “and we think there will be.” 


While the bloc is credited with twenty- 
two Senate members and about 100 in the 
House, its membership and distribution in 
the Senate are much easier to specify than 
in the House. But the movement embraces 
nearly one-fourth of the membership of each 
branch, and its Senate and House sections 
are from the same parts of the country. 
There is no pretense of solidarity in voting 
on particular questions; some men_ break 
away on some issues, others on other issues. 
The Senate end of the bloc is comprised of 
about equal numbers of Republicans and 
Democrats; in the House the Republicans 
considerably outnumber the Democrats. 

People who are concerned especially about 
political methods and forms have worried 
much lest the bloc meant the introduction 
of the European “group system” of parlia- 
mentary organization into our legislative 
scheme. But observers who have studied 
Congress for many years realize that there 
have always been various more or less de- 
fined groups, and that these worries have 
been entertained by generations of political 
authorities without damage to the two-party 
system. The adamantine determination of 
all shades and types of Republican legislators 
to stick fast to their party labels, no matter 
how they may vote on particular measures, 
almost pathetically suggests how deeply they 
feel that they would be lost without that 
label and its guarantee of their regularity. 
The two-party system was never more firm- 
ly grounded. As between the two parties 
—well, that’s another matter. The swing 
of tides that carries majorities now one way, 
now the other, is strong enough to imply 
that at least the political moon is losing 
nothing of its attraction. 
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THE THOMAS-MORSE PURSUIT PLANE DEVELOPED BY THE ARMY AIR SERVICE 


SAFETY IN FLIGHT 


BY BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM MITCHELL 


HE accidents which happened last sum- 

mer to aircraft, both lighter-than-air 
and heavier-than-air, have fixed the public 
attention more strongly than ever on the 
danger inherent in flying. 

There is always danger in locomotion, that 
is, in moving from one place to another, be- 
cause in doing so one encounters-other objects 
which ‘either must be gone over, gone 
through, or avoided. In moving through the 
air, we have a highway which is ideal as 
compared to the surface of the water or the 
surface of the land. As the air pervades 
everything above the surface of the earth, we 
encounter no rivers, deserts, mountain lines, 
or coasts in the air, as we do on the surface 
of the earth. If we can make travel as safe 
through the air as it is on the surface of 
the earth, even if it costs more, a great pro- 
portion of the traffic will be handled by this 
means. 

There are three principal elements that 
govern safety in flight. The first and most 
important is the character of the pilot who 
is handling the ship. This man must first of 
all be selected on account of his physique and 
general intelligence. Very complete investi- 
gations of this subject have been made by the 
flight surgeons of the United States Air Ser- 
vice. These officers have carried on all sorts 
of tests, beginning at the ground level and 
running up as high as 30,000 feet, and taking 
into consideration all the actual conditions 
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encountered in flying as well as many simu- 
lated or theoretical conditions. These studies 
have been going on for several years, and the 
conclusions drawn from them are very 
definite, 

The pilot must have, above all, a good 
heart, good lungs and good eyes; must be 
accustomed to physical exercise; must be a 
man of endurance, who can stand long hours 
of fatigue; and must be one whose reflexes 
—that is, whose physical movements—can be 
quickly codrdinated with his mental move- 
ments. Our young college man, who has 
played football, baseball, hockey, and_ polo, 
makes by far the best aviator; and we know 
from actual experience that our American 
youth of this class is superfor to that of any 
other nation. The complexity of the modern 
airplane, or airship, requires a very high order 
of intelligence and education in order to 
handle it. In spite of the very high standards 
prescribed in the various branches of our 
Army, scarcely 15 per cent. of the whole 
body of officers could pass the physical exami- 
nation required for entrance into the United 
States Air Service. Thus, our greatest safety 
factor is in a careful selection of suitable 
physical types for our flying personnel. 

After we have obtained this, the next con- 
sideration is the training of the flier. This 
must be most carefully conducted, particu- 
larly in the beginning. The future pilot 
must be taught everything that it is neces- 
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sary for him to know about the construction 
of the airplane—how its engines work, how 
it acts under all conditions, and how it should 
be handled in the event of various troubles 
developing. €ontrary to popular supposition 
—that a man can be trained to fly in a very 
short time—it really takes years to make a 
good pilot; very much in the same way that 
a man may be taught to sit on a horse’s back 
when it walks, trots, or canters around the 
park, but to teach him to handle his horse 
properly, to ride cross-country, to play polo, 
and above all to train his horse, requires long 
application and study. 

During the course of instruction of the 
pilot, he must be taught all of the maneuvers 
which an airplane is capable of making. These 
are popularly known as “stunts,” and are 
often spoken of by people unfamiliar with 
aviation as being extremely hazardous and 
not to be employed. As a matter of fact, 
these exercises, with proper flying equipment, 
are not dangerous; and are absolutely neces- 
sary in order to teach the pilot how to extri- 
cate his airplane from a position into which 
it may be thrown by weather conditions, or, 
in military aviation, on account of the attack 
of an adversary. 

In addition, when a pilot knows that he 
can perform in any evolution which his ma- 
chine is capable of doing, it instils confidence 
and coolness in him, and gives him a knowl- 
edge of exactly what the particular type of 
plane that he is using can do. The clearness 
with which the trained aviator thinks, and 
the rapidity with which he acts under diffi- 
cult conditions, are marvelous as compared 
with any other calling that exists; and on 
his- coolness and judgment depends the 
safety of his ship and the people in it. 


Experience Required for Pilots 


After the pilot has learned to fly and is 
able to perform any of the evolutions re- 


‘quired in the air; knows his airplane in every 


part; can land and take-off at the airdrome 
both alone and with other airplanes, it is 
then necessary for him to gain actual air 
experience. ‘To have accomplished what has 
been described above requires at least a year 
of constant flying; and to gain the experience 
of actual air work requires several more. 

As I look back at what our pilots were 
during the war, and compare them with 
those who have stayed in the service since 
and have flown constantly during all that 
time, I marvel that any of us lived through 
to tell the tale. Members of the flying per- 


sonnel of the Army Air Service who com- 
pleted their flying training in 1917, and have 
continued it ever since, are at least 75 per 
cent. better than they were during the war, 
as it was impossible then—on account of lack 
of time—to train flying officers adequately. 

This flying experience must be gained 
under all conditions of atmosphere, and 
under all conditions of terrain. Men must 
fly over the water, over the land, across the 
mountains—both day and night—in fog, 
in rain, in snow, and in clouds. They must 
fly when it is cold and when it is warm. 
Conditions of temperature greatly affect not 
only the weather conditions, but the motors 
and airplanes themselves. ‘They must land 
on all sorts of fields and under all condi- 
tions; and only by actual experience of this 
nature may a pilot be considered to know 
his business. ‘This flying must be kept up 
constantly, because if it is interrupted for a 
long period—say two or three years—a great 
deal of practice is then required again to 
become proficient. 

Our experience shows that a pilot should 
begin his training between the ages of twenty 
and thirty years, very much in the same way 
that a man should be taught to ride horse- 
back, play football, tennis, or baseball, when 
he is young; but after this, if he actually 
keeps up his flying and his physical condition 
remains good, he constantly improves as time 
goes on. Certainly, to-day, the pilots who 
distinguished themselves in the war are far 
superior to what they were at that time. 
What the limit of this age is we do not know 
as yet, but we are certain of improvement 
up to fifty or sixty years of age, provided, 
of course, that the training was begun soon 
enough. 

Therefore, in obtaining our most impor- 
tant factor of safety in the air, we must 
be careful of the intelligence, education, 
physique, training and experience of our avia- 
tors. This applies to commercial aviators as 
well as to military aviators. No one should 
be allowed to fly—no matter in what capacity 
cr under what conditions—unless he com- 
plies with the general federal regulation hav- 
ing to do with these requirements. At the 
present time there is no such regulation, ex- - 
cept in the Government’s armed services. 


W eather Conditions 


The next condition that we must consider 
as governing safety in flight is the weather. 
More than 75 per cent. of our fatal accidents 
in aviation have been due to the weather. 
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The air is actuated in all sorts of ways that 
are very different from any other condition 
that we have experienced on the surface of 
the earth. 
flight on account of the action of its pro- 
peller, which is actuated by its motor; and 
during its various instants of flight may be 
compared to a ship on the surface of the 
ocean. The power of its motor as compared 
to the total weight of the airplane gives it 
its sustaining power, or flotation in the air, 
in somewhat the same way that a very 
buoyant ship on the water would be able to 
stand greater waves, and a more severe tem- 
pest, than one that is not buoyant. If, then, 
an underpowered airplane encounters these 
strong aerial “billows,” it will be unable 
to sustain itself, will get out of control, and 
will eventually crash and kill its occupants. 

Of course, the answer to this may be said 
to be, “more power”; but one soon arrives 
at a limit of power as compared to the weight 
that has to be carried; and while the power 
is a very important factor, a knowledge of 
atmospheric conditions is even more im- 
portant. With a good weather system, that 
is, a good meteorological organization, and 
a prompt method of transmitting informa- 
tion about storms to the aviators, storms may 
be avoided or flying may cease until they are 
over with. 

It has been only in the last few years that 
especial consideration has been given to local 
winds, that is, those that occur in a re- 
stricted area, that affect aviation. At first, 
the up-and-down currents were called “holes 
in the air.”” Of course, there is no such thing; 
but the air rises or falls according as its 
density is greater or less than that of the air 
around it; in the same way that a piece of 
wood floats on the water, while a piece of 
iron goes to the bottom of the water. Warm 
air rises when it comes in contact with the 
earth that has been heated by the sun, and 
cold air goes down when it touches points 
on the earth’s surface that are cooler. 

For instance, over mountains and _ thick 
woods one always encounters down currents. 
Take the area around the west of Chesapeake 
Bay—the atmosphere becomes very warm in 
- the summer months at the lower altitudes; 
the air rises and meets the cold air coming 
down from the Allegheny Mountains. The 
result of the meeting of these air currents 
that are charged more or less with moisture 
is severe thunderstorms, which in the ma- 
jority of cases move along a track from 
northwest to southeast; and a peculiar thing 





An airplane sustains itself in. 
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about these storms is that they are worse 
during the ordinarily calm summer months. 
It is these storms which caused nearly all our 
fatalities in aviation on cross-country flights 
last summer. - 


Accidents in Storms 


The accident usually happens in the fol- 
lowing manner: An airplane begins its 
flight from one point to another—we may 
say from Charleston, W. Va., to Langley; 
Field on Chesapeake Bay. The start is made 
under ideal conditions; the sky is clear; the 
wind is constant; the temperature appears 
to be good; there are no indications of a 
storm. As the aviator proceeds on his way, 
and the tops of the mountains are being 
crossed, clouds are encountered, which gradu- 
ally begin to form into thunderstorms. The 
wind begins to change in direction. Many of 
the storms in this area come up against the 
wind. Clouds begin to get lower and lower 
over the mountain tops; and the aviator 
looks behind him to see if there is any chance 
of getting back to his original airdrome. 
By this time, however, he has flown for two 
hours and is more than 200 miles away 
from it. He looks ahead of him, and there 
appears to be a continuous thunderstorm 
directly across his path. He knows what 
this thunderstorm is. It is full of currents 
of air that change in all sorts of directions— 
rise in some places, fall in others, with tre- 
mendous velocities. These “bumps,” as they 
are called, are so severe as to throw one 
several hundred feet. They are wind eddies 
in which the air at the top and bottom of 
these whirls is moving in absolutely opposite 
directions; at the top in accordance with 
prevailing wind, and at the bottom in a con- 
trary direction. The clouds are so dark that 
he knows they are full of rain, which will 
tear his propellers all to pieces; and if he 
gets into the clouds he will have great difli- 
culty in getting through even in the absence 
of a storm. 

As he is over the Allegheny Mountains, 
which is one of the roughest parts of North 
America, any landing in this area means 
almost a sure crash; and if he does crash he 
may not be found for days on account of the 
lack of roads and communications, and the 
sparsely settled character of the country. He 
consequently makes up his mind to turn 
back. By this time the storms behind him 
have begun to catch up to him; and although 
they are not as severe as the storms in front 
of him, they are very bad. The pilot starts 
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A LAND PLANE EQUIPPED TO ALIGHT ON WATER IN AN EMERGENCY 
(The wheels have been cast off by the separa iy | of a lever, and at the same time two flotation bags under the engine 


and 


to make his turn just as the storm hits him. 
As his airplane is tilted up on one side, in 
the “bank” as it is called, the upper wing is 
caught by an ascending current of air, and 
the lower wing by a descending current of 
air, which throws his airplane into a vertical 
side-slip straight toward the ground. In- 
stead of this current of air being parallel to 
the earth, it is directly perpendicular to the 


earth, and going straight toward it. 
The aviator has been forced down by the 
low-hanging clouds to within a few hundred 


feet of the tops of the mountains. He in- 
stinctively puts on the full power of his 
engines and tries to turn in the direction of 
his slip, that is, to get his nose down to give 
sufficient speed to sustain himself and bring 
himself out of the “stall,” or loss of speed, 
which the side-slip has resulted in. It is the 
enly maneuver that can bring safety to him; 
and if there is space enough between where 
he is and the surface of the earth he may 
get out of it. If not he will surely crash, 
as the air current will carry him straight 
into the ground. 

He hopes to regain control of his machine 
up to the very instant that he strikes the 
ground, and to “pull out of it” as the saying 
is, just above the surface, because he thinks 
that the down current of air must hit the 
surface of the earth and bounce up again in 
a way. This unquestionably is the case to 
some extent; but it appears when the air 
under these conditions hits the ground, that 
it really rolls along it in much the same way 
that a cylinder does, and that before regain- 
ing sufficient control he is again precipitated 
in the fatal crash. Of course, the obvious 
thing to do in the case of storms is to avoid 
them; and this can be done only by perfect- 


ody have been filled with air) 


ing our systems of weather warning and 
transmitting the data to the airplanes both 
before they leave the ground and after they 
are in the air. 


An Efficient Weather Service Needed 


The Air Service should be given its own 
meteorological organization, because no other 
branch of the Government has the same 
duty to perform with it. It is a matter of 
life and death to the aviator to know what 
his weather conditions are; and also that his 
wireless instruments work, so that he will 
get that knowledge in sufficient time to allow 
him to use it before being hit by the storm. 
Experience in storms and in avoiding them 
is essential. Although a storm may have 
winds in it with velocities of 60 miles or 
more an hour it usually does not move in a 
straight line more than 30 or 40 miles an 
hour; and with the speed of our airplanes 
we can easily get around them if we have 
enough fuel and know where we are. With 
the present equipment, however, if any air- 
plane is caught in the center of one of the 
summer thunderstorms such as occur in the 
Chesapeake Bay area it is almost sure to be 
crashed. 

Next to storms fogs are our worst enemy. 
When an airplane enters a heavy fog all 
sense of horizon or of reference line on which 
the airplane may be leveled is lost. Con- 
sequently, the airplane may, and often does, 
slide off on an angle, getting into a complete 
stall or loss of speed which will cause it to 
fall or even turn upside down, with resulting 
stall and smash-up on coming in contact with 
the ground. 

Flying in clouds has to be accomplished 
by the aid of instruments, and the most 
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AN AIRPLANE LANDING FIELD—NO LONGER MERELY A CLEARED PASTURE, BUT NOW AN ORGANIZED TERMINAL 


important thing to do in a fog is to be able 
to maintain one’s direction, that is, to fly 
straight from one place to another. The 
magnetic compass, on account of the fact that 
it points toward the magnetic pole, has a 
dip which requires the needle to be weighted 
on one end. This places it really out of 
physical balance, so that the instant the air- 
plane is inclined away from the horizontal 
the compass begins whirling, is no longer an 
indicator of direction, and is valueless until 
a horizontal position is regained. 

Recently, however, gyroscopic instruments 
have been put in use which give us a true 
indication of horizontality, and a true indi- 
cation of the vertical line for a sufficient time 
to allow us to establish our course, refer to 
our compass, and continue straight flying. 
So that if the fog is encountered at several 
hundred feet from the earth we can go right 
into it and fly through it with these instru- 
ments. If it comes close to the earth we 
either must dispel the fog or go to some place 
that is not covered by fog in order to avoid 
a crash upon landing. 

We can guide the airplane to the vicinity 
of the airdrome by wireless telegraphy; but 
so far we have been unable to either land 
satisfactorily in a heavy fog or to dispel the 
fog over the airdrome. Both of these prob- 
lems are being attacked with a certain 
amount of success; and we hope, within a 
year or two, to have something worked out 
along this line. Very much the same condi- 
tion is encountered in fog as is met with in 
night flying over the water, where there are 
no lights or points of reference, no moon, 
and the stars cannot be seen. In this case 


the pilot feels as if he were on the inside of 
a sphere that is all painted black. He has 
no point of reference whatever. He must 
use the same instruments that he does in the 
fog. However, in this case, as he approaches 
his airdrome or comes near his landing field, 
he can plainly see it on account of the ab- 
sence of fog, and can effect a landing. 

These are only some of the conditions en- 
countered on account of the weather; and 
our primary solution of them must be an 
efficient weather system and an efficient com- 
municating system. We may obtain all the 
best weather data in the world, but if the 
facts are not transmitted promptly to the 
aviators who have to use them they are of 
no value. Not only have we Government 
agencies for that purpose in this country, 
but where these do not exist there are a 
great many amateur wireless operators and 
Boy Scout organizations all over the country 
that would be of tremendous assistance in 
giving us weather data whenever we need 
them. What is necessary is to put this mat- 
ter into the hands of some one agency that 
will coérdinate it properly. 


The Plane and Its Engine 


The third element which enters into safety 
in flight is the actual flying material, that is, 
the airplane and its engine. In the heavier- 
than-air craft the plane cannot continue to 
fly if its engine stops. Consequently, the 
greatest attention must be paid to the engine 
—its strength, its endurance, and its pro- 
tective devices. With the engines that we 
have to-day most of the trouble that occurs 
happens with some of the subsidiary or auxil- 
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iary parts, for instance, the ignition. If a 
good spark is not put into the cylinders at 
the proper instant of compression, of course 
an explosion does not occur and the engine 
ceases to work. We must always guarantee, 
therefore, to have a duplicate system of 
ignition, to insure the proper firing of the 
explosive mixture in the cylinder. 

Next, we have trouble with the carbure- 
tion, that is, where the gasoline is mixed 
with the air to make the proper explosive 
compound, and put into the cylinders. The 
gasoline is drawn from the tank through a 
tube, and if this tube is clogged up with 
dirt, of course the gasoline cannot get to 
the carburetor. If the tube is composed of 
material such as rubber it will be dissolved 
by the gasoline, and chunks of this will get 
into the gas line and stop it. We must, con- 
sequently, insure our gas line being 
constructed of proper material, and next, that 
the gasoline is pure when put in. Also, that 
there are strainers to eliminate the dirt. 

Water in the gasoline is a frequent cause 
of stopping it. ‘This water may either be 
put into the gasoline tank directly, or may 
result from a condensation on the inside of 
the pipes. Water, however, is heavier than 
gasoline, and what are called water traps, 
or little recesses through which the gas has 
to go, are installed on the gas line. These 
are so arranged that the gas will pass through 
the top, which will allow the water to col- 
lect in the bottom, and the simple opening 
of a fetcock will allow the water to be re- 
moved. Having insured a supply of gas, and 
a good ignition system we must be careful 
that the actual explosions in the motor itself 
have no way of escaping so as to cause our 
gasoline to ignite and catch fire. Once a 
gasoline fire has been started it is practically 
‘mpossible to put it out in the air. Our 
greatest fear is always of burning in the air. 

Burning is often caused by what we call 
“back-fire,” that is, from one cause or an- 
other the explosion takes place in a cylinder 
when an intake valve is opened instead of 
an exhaust valve. This shoots the fire back 
into the carburetor, ignites it, possibly break- 
ing the main gasoline lead, which in turn 
carries the fire to the main tank. We must 
always, therefore, provide a fire screen 
through which this back-fire cannot go, or 
an outside air intake to the carburetor, so 
that the back-fire will be thrown out into the 
air instead of back into the engine. Under 
any condition, however, all gas tanks on air- 
planes should be made so that they can be 





dropped off like bombs, that is, by the pull- 
ing of a lever, say, the whole thing would 
drop clear of the airplane. As far as gasoline 
fire is concerned it makes no difference 
whether the airplane is made of wood or of 
metal. As long as we use gasoline, airplanes 
are subject to fires; and the only way of 
getting away from a fire in the air is either 
by dropping the burning member from the 
airplane or by jumping out with parachutes. 

Parachutes are so perfected: now that 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions they 
will give the person using them an impact 
on the ground equal to a jump off a wall 
about ten feet high. They can be made to 
weigh about eighteen or twenty pounds, and 
can be carried either as a pack on the back, 
or as a seat. The airplanes, however, must 
be constructed to accommodate the parachute; 
and the harness which has so far been de- 
vised for parachutes is not particularly 
comfortable. Therefore, the average pilot 
often would rather take a chance by not 
wearing the parachute than to wear it. 

Constant improvement, however, can be 
made in the aerodynamic properties so that 
better flying will result, that is, greater 
speeds in the air when necessary, slower 
landings, and very quick take-offs. The 
landing gear is also a very important ele- 
ment. Many of the accidents occur when 
landing or taking off. The axle connecting 
the two wheels often catches on an obstruc- 
tion on the ground, causing a turnover. If 
this axle is removed, and the wheels sup- 
ported by a direct connection with the body, 
a great many of the accidents which now 
result from turning over and catching fire 
will be avoided. ‘There are a great many 
small structural details that can be very 
greatly improved, all of which will tend to 
minimize loss. 

An airplane takes a long time to develop; 
in fact, for any single type of airplane sev- 
eral years are necessary for its maximum 
development before it is up to its full effi- 
ciency. 


Hazards to Dirigibles 


In lighter-than-air craft, particularly large 
dirigibles or airships, as we call them, very 
few accidents have occurred in time of peace 
which have resulted in loss of life. The 
Germans carried over 200,000 passengers in 
their airships without a mishap. However, 
they had been developing their airships for 
years; and had more experience in their con- 
struction, operation and maintenance than 
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any other nation for the type of airship that 
they were using. Italy with its semi-rigid 
airships, that is, those which have a rigid 
keel suspended from the gas bag, has had 
extremely few accidents. ‘These great air- 
ships are able to cruise, in some cases, 10,000 
or 15,000 miles, and are certain to be great 
elements of transportation in the future. 
There are two dangerous things about them: 
Virst, the gasoline required for fuel in the 
motors is subject to fire to the same extent 
as the gasoline in the airplane. Next, the 
hydrogen gas which is used for lifting these 
great structures into the air is extremely in- 
flammable. With few exceptions, however, 
the lifting gas has not caught fire from the 
engines. However, the engines have to be 
placed at considerable distance from the gas, 
‘and the whole arrangement of the airship 
has to be made to protect the hydrogen from 
any possible fire caused by the engines. 

The use of helium and non-inflammable 
gas in airships will entirely do away with 
the fire hazard incident to the use of hydro- 
gen. Helium is beginning to be produced 
in sufficient quantities for use in airships. 
Heretofore its cost has been prohibitive; but 
by the new process being developed its cost 
will soon be little above that of hydrogen. 
The use of helium will be the greatest single 
protective agency in airship travel. In fact, 





when airships are equipped with helium gas, 
and if some non-inflammable fuel combina- 
tion can be discovered for the airship engine, 
airship travel will be the safest of any means 
of locomotion. Airships are so large and 
can lift so much in comparison with air- 
planes, that they are able to carry very large 
wireless plants with which they can be guided 
by directional wireless and also be notified of 
coming storms. As they are able to stay 
in the air for days at a time little harm will 
come to them from storms. ‘The use of 
parachutes will also assist in the preserva- 
tion of lives on these large ships. 

What is needed with all aircraft is to 
keep flying them under all conditions, and 
improve them as we go along. In other 
words, a consistent program of development 
should be carried out. 

To sum up the elements that will reduce 
casualties in the air to the lowest limit we 
may place, first, well-trained personnel— 
both pilots and mechanicians; next, a thor- 
ough meteorological system, combined with 
proper landing fields, airways, and communi- 
cating systems, wireless, radio, telephone and 
telegraph; and third, careful construction of 
the aircraft for the particular duty that they 
are engaged on. ‘This means an excellent 
technical staff that is thoroughly up-to-date 
on all aeronautical development. 

















THE LATEST TYPE OF MARTIN BOMBING PLANE WITH MANY RECENT SAFETY FEATURES 


(Oil and gasoline are stored in the rear of the motors, outside the fuselage, where the operators sit. The strong, 


wide landing gear removes another cause of trouble in the past) 























A WINDING STREET IN A DANISH COOPERATIVE. VILLAGE 


(City workers in Copenhagen can reach these cozy homes by tramway in a few minutes, 
housing society know and truly feel that they are owners of these homes. 
as long as they wish to remain tenant members, although the actual 


passed on to their children and grandchildren, 


title to the property is always retained by the codperative society. 


lation in homes) 


Members of the codperative 
They have a perpetual lease that can be 


Thus they are protected against sale and specue 


COOPERATIVE HOMES FOR 


EKUROPE’S HOMELESS 


BY AGNES DYER WARBASSE 


EW YORK was in the midst of the 

Lockwood-Untermyer investigation of 
the housing crisis when I sailed for Europe 
early last summer. I was one of the dele- 
gates from the United States to the Tenth 
International Coédperative Congress at Basle, 
Switzerland; which was held > the last 
week in August. It was my determination 
before that time to see every way that the 
people over there were attempting to feed, 
clothe and house themselves—to meet the 
first pressing needs ef life—through codper- 
ation. 

At home people were vainly searching for 
abiding places and were futilely waiting for 
the descent of the high cost of living. . In 
the United States nothing was being :done by 
any effective agencies, either political or pri- 
vate, to grapple with the fundamental prob- 
lems of living. Nevertheless I had every 
reason to believe that conditions were much 
worse abroad. And so they were, infinitely 
worse; but the people themselves are doing 
things. What they were accomplishing was 
a constant source of amazement to me! 

In Europe, while governments totter and 


financiers despair, the plain people are taking 
things into their own hands. They are not 
standing idly by waiting for chance or good 
luck to throw: them a boon. - Entirely irnde- 
pendent of politics or. charity, thousands and 
thousands of families in each. of the ten 
countries that I visited (Switzerland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Germany, and Czecho- 
slovakia) are organizing to help themselves 
through their consumers’ codperative societies. 
These people are a part of the world 
coOperative movement which in twenty 
countries has thirty million families in its 
membership. ‘Through their codperative so- 
cieties they are producing and distributing 
for. themselves most of the necessities of life 
free from private profit and exploitation, 
free from adulteration, free from benevo- 
lence, and free from politics and red tape. 
As I turn the kaleidoscopic glimpses of 
peoples and places over in my mind certain 
impressions stand -out clearer than others. 
The only self-reliant, effective groups I 
saw working in France to meet the needs of 


the _ People were the codperative societies 
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organized and administered by the people 
themselves. ‘Their stores, restaurants, bak- 
eries, banks and butcher-shops, as well as 
their agricultural societies, are flourishing. 
This is in distinct contrast to the decadence 
and inertia evident everywhere else. 

Nothing was left of the little town of 
Ancerviller, not far from Nancy, at the 
time of the armistice, but some house ends 
and some solitary chimneys—not a home. 
Nevertheless the love of their village lured 
nearly 500 peasants back after the bombs 
and shells of both armies were silenced. 
Under the leadership of the faithful Abbé 
they formed themselves into a codperative 
society for the rebuilding of their homes. 
In a crude way they provided temporary 
places to live while they were securing 
timber, brick and stone for more solid 
dwellings. As they worked at rebuilding, 
they cultivated their farms and began re- 
trieving their fortunes. They received no 
financial aid except the same slight govern- 
ment grant to which all the communities of 
that section were entitled. 

House by house, through their own 
efforts, the people have rebuilt their little 
village, keeping to the old peasant form of 
architecture, but improving the construction 
and equipment of their homes. They are 
justly proud of this, the first village along 
the front line. In October, 1921, the peas- 
ants celebrated the complete restoration of 
Ancerviller-le-Neuf. They began with a 
mass in their little mew church and ended 
with dancing, merrymaking and a banquet 
for every man, woman and child in their 
own Cooperative Hall. 


Industrial Contrasts 


Belgium was invaded and occupied by the 
Germans, it is true, but Belgium was not 
devastated, her farms and her _ industries 
were not destroyed as they were in France. 
So Belgium does not appear as demoralized 
and disorganized. Wages were paid to all 
who would work during the war. The 
farmers waxed rich, they told me. Condi- 
tions are obviously better in every way than 
in France. The people are busy. They 
are taking a part in the affairs of govern- 
ment and industry. In talking with four 
cooperators who are members of the Cab- 
inet, I asked them if the workers could gain 
a majority in the next election. M. Anselle, 
the Minister of Public Works, answered, 
“Yes, but we are not going to; we know 
we have the power, but we still lack the 
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training in industry and in administration. 
We are gaining that training in running 
our cooperative enterprises.” These repre- 
sentatives of the workers have enough con- 
fidence in their program to be willing to 
test it out in practice before they seek to 
“capture the state.” 

As I went from France and Belgium 
through Holland and Denmark into Ger- 
many the contrasts were striking. Holland 
is thrifty, Denmark is industrious, but Ger- 
many is a buzzing hive of activity. The 
average workingman may not know whether 
his job will give him enough to pay the 
taxes, but he does know that no one else is 
going to pay them for him and they must 
be paid, so he is up and at it early. Every- 
one is working. There is liveliness and 
bustle from the shipyards way down the 
river at Hamburg to the remotest indus- 
trial village in southern Bavaria. It was 
interesting that no one I met, except the 
high financiers and politicians, talked of 
evading the reparation payments. The 
workers I talked with all unquestionably 
accepted the fact that the “defeated” in all 
wars must pay. Stoically they are work- 
ing to that end, even though their govern- 
ments may fail to meet the demands of the 
victors. 

While the vanquished Germans work and 
hustle, the winners of the war in England 
walk the streets in search of jobs, form 
parades of unemployed, storm the Borough 
Councillor’s offices for out-of-work allot- 
ments, and keep the Prime Minister in a 
frenzy of suspense with their threats. The 
English shipyards are full of German ships, 
the “fruits of victory,” but the English 
shipyard workers no longer have work. 
Many Manchester cotton mills are closed 
or are on part time, while the print goods 
that used to be bought from England are 
now being made by the workers of Germany. 
Idleness and its attendant demoralization 
stalk rampant across Merrie England, 
making it an ominous land of gloom, preg- 
nant with possibilities of worse days to come. 


The Housing Problem 


These are a few of my mental snapshots, 
but a closer view of one of the most pressing 
subjects in the world to-day claimed most 
of my attention as I went from country to 
country: The Homes of the People. They 
are the centers of all that life holds dear. 
Neither industry, education, civics or any 
great social measure can prosper with 3 
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PRIESTFIELDS, A GARDEN SUBURB OF COPENHAGEN 


(Just outside of Copenhagen this codperative colony is adding new homes to the ninety-eight that are already there. 
They are built by the Central Codperative Building Association, for their members, at a great saving because the 


society controls the production of a large part of the necessary building materials. 


The “Codperative” owns and 


operates for its own use cement and brick factories, factories for making trimmings and casings for window and 


door frames, etc. 
ducers of lumber, 
States no longer bother the Danish, 


From the 
hearthstone of the homes of the citizens 
emanates the sturdy quality that makes for 
a nation’s integrity, for its welfare and 
progress. 

In our country, the richest and most re- 
sourceful in all the world, the housing of 
vast numbers of the people is as inadequate 
as it is disgraceful.. Thousands and thou- 
sands of our citizens are either altogether 
without homes or are living in such crowded 
conditions that their health and morals are 
seriously endangered. ‘The investigations of 
the Lockwood Committee disclosed the 
waste and graft due to our present methods 
of home-building; however, after putting a 
few labor leaders in jail and instituting in- 
effective civil suits against the equally offend- 
ing higher-up employers, some people have 
come to the conclusion that such corruption 
cannot be cured by punitive measures. As 
Judge Landis stated concerning the situa- 
tion, “In utter contempt of State and penal 
codes, firms and corporations controlling the 
various lines have associated themselves to- 
gether to fix and maintain prices, business is 
divided up among them, and adherence to 
the allotments is enforced by penalties, re- 
imbursements, and other devices denounced 
by criminal law.” 

But jail sentences and crimes have not 
eliminated the cause of graft and extortion. 


floating, homeless population. 


Much of their lumber and raw materials they import directly from Scandinavian cooperative pro- 
Graft and conspiracy, so conspicuous, so notable in monopolies of building materials in the United 
Costs are cut down and building progresses unhampered) 


The cause is due to the present system of 
building for personal profit instead of for 
public service. Labor and capital combine 
to perpetuate this system, of which they are 
a willing part. In America, whether one 
be a contractor, a manufacturer, a worker 
or a labor leader, it seems that one must 
either work with and be a part of the sys- 
tem to-day, or one must get out of the 
building game altogether. The legal break- 
ing up of corrupt monopolies in building 
trades or of labor may cause a temporary 
halt in the grossest practices, but organized. 
methods of extorting profits out of the needs 
of the people for homes will reappear as 
long as the system of speculative building 
exists. 

It was most encouraging to find, how- 
ever, that wherever I went in Europe this 
system of speculative building for private 
profit was either totally discarded or was 
naturally disappearing. 


Copenhagen’s Cooperative Buildings 


One bright Sunday morning in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, I started out to see some 
of the workers’ apartment houses that had 
been built there since the war. I knew they 
were part of the building enterprises of 
the Workers’ Codperative Building Society, 
which had its headquarters in the beautiful 
new Coéperative Bank Building on the 
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DANISH COOPERATIVE HOMES AND STORES 


(In this block of apartments the members not only control their rents, by having built their own codperative homes, 


but they use the ground floors for their stores, and thereby control the prices they have to pay for all their daily needs. 


The members can buy almost everything here. There is a delicatessen, a butcher shop, a bakery, a creamery, a house- 
furnishing store, a drygoods store, a shoe shop, as well as a cigar and candy store. All are owned and run by the 


members and for the members. 


They handle the best quality of goods at fair prices, and at the end of the year the 


members share in the division of whatever amount of money is saved over the cost of running the store) 


leading boulevard of the city. The first one 
I visited was built on the principle of a 
hollow square around a garden court, cover- 
ing about 90,000 square feet. It contained 
215 apartments. Each room looked out either 
on the street or on the court- 


in the center of a rose garden, laid out in the 
form of a Greek cross. At the four corners 
were the children’s playgrounds with swings, 
seesaws, athletic bars, sand boxes, and shel- 
tered seats‘for mothers to use, sewing and 








yard. No ugly fire-escapes 
defaced the walls; fireproof 
inside stairs gave access to all 
apartments. The size of the 
apartments varied from three 
rooms and bath, which rent 
for 40 crowns per month, to 
six rooms and bath, at 100 
crowns per month. At the 
present value of the crown 
(37 cents in our money), 
this would mean that they 
cost from $14 to $37 a 
month, depending upon the 
size of the apartment. 

All the rooms were lighted 
by electricity. The white- 
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tiled kitchen had a gas stove 
and modern plumbing. The 
floors of the rooms were of 
hardwood. ‘The courtyard 
of this home colony was a 
beautiful surprise. A high 
clock tower with the clock’s 
dials facing four ways stood 





DANISH CHILDREN OFF THE STREETS 


(All modern apartments in Copenhagen are built around a courtyard. 
This is required by law. The children have plenty of playground space, 
free from the dangers of street traffic. Here they have a chance to play 
organized athletic games. The big ones play on swings, trapezes, see- 
saws, and parallel bars, while the little tots let their fancies run riot in 
free imaginative play, creating a world of their own about them, unhampered 
by policemen’s warnings or fussy neighbors’ interferences. It is their own 
playground. These large courtyards also’ have the merit of eliminating 
inside dark rooms, 
either directly on the street or on the courtyard. All the rooms are light) 


In every Danish codperative apartment the rooms open 
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THE WORKERS’ COOPERATIVE BUILDING SOCIETY, COPENHAGEN 


(The dwellers in these large family apartments, built in 1920, are the owners. 
cooperative society by owning shares to an amount equal to one year’s rent. 
by the city of Copenhagen and the Kingdom of Denmark, 


speculative or profit-making purposes. 


willing to assume their share of the building undertakings. 
The state does not make loans to private builders. 


help rather than on commercial exploitation. 


They become members in the 
The rest of the money is loaned 


on the condition that the buildings are never rented for 
Denmark is seeking to provide homes for those of its citizens who are 


Denmark is putting a premium on co6perative self- 
Almost all 


modern building in Copenhagen is being done by codperators or by the municipality) 


watching the little ones at play. A cement 
walk encircled the garden and playground, 
where boys and girls can ride their bicycles, 
skate, or play rough, romping games. 

I was sauntering through the courtyard 
asking the children questions about their 
games when I was hailed by a man from 
an upper window, who called out to me, 
asking if I would not be interested to come 
into his home. He had been listening to 
my interested inquiries and was most eager, 
it appeared later, to tell me all about his 
codperative housing society. I went upstairs 
and was taken into a spotlessly clean three- 
room-and-bath apartment. ‘Where did the 
association obtain its money to build these 
apartments?” I asked him. He told me 
that each tenant must become a member of 
the society and pay as a membership fee the 
equivalent of one year’s rent, for which he 
receives 4 per cent. interest. That consti- 
tutes his share capital. The building that 
I was in cost 3,000,000 crowns, he said, and 
the membership fee of the householders was 
supplemented by a loan, without interest, of 
20 per cent. of the valuation from the city 
and 20 per cent. from the district of Copen- 
hagen. The rest of the money was obtained 
from their codperative bank. This 40 per 
cent. which is received from the public 
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which will be 


funds is a twenty-year loan, 


canceled by the government at the end of 


that time if the codperative housing associa- 
tion has lived up to its promises and pur- 
poses of producing homes, not for specula- 
tion or private profit, but only for the use 
of its members. 

This sounded very different and very 
hopeful to me, because I remembered that 
in the United States no public funds at all 
were available for housing, and that the 
great private loaning institutions, such ‘as 
insurance companies, were financing only 
those building operations which would guar- 
antee a return of from 20'to 30 per cent! 
No wonder that block after block of modern 
workingmen’s homes were being erected. 


No Private Builders Left 


A puzzled look came over the face of 
this man—a hat worker—when I asked 
him the next question: “How do these co- 


operative apartments compare with those 
being erected by private builders?” He did 
not seem to understand me at all. When 
I repeated the question he finally looked up 
and said: “Why there are no more build- 
ings being erected in Copenhagen by private 
builders. They are either being erected by 
coéperators or by the municipality.” ‘Then 




















MODEL COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS IN DENMARK 


(These are flats that Copenhagen artisans live in. 
The front exteriors appear severe and bare, masses of 
brick and tile, but nevertheless they have a permanent, 
solid look. In garden courts at the rear all is different; 
flowers are blooming, children are frolicking, all is 
cheery. The greatest security to the worker comes from 
assurance that members of this codperative home-making 
association are not in danger of dispossession, if the 
wage-earners face sickness or unemployment. The mem- 
bers have organized a mutual insurance fund to tide 
them over by assistance with loans during “hard times,” 
on a basis of character and worth of the applicant. 
There is no danger of the shiftless or unworthy securing 
assistance; but real need receives real help) 


how do your coéperative buildings compare 
with the municipal housing?” I asked. He 
quickly replied: “There are none so good as 
the ‘co-ops.’ Ours are better built; the 
rooms are bigger and airier, and look at the 
gardens! There is nothing but cement in 
the courtyards of the municipal houses. 
And then, besides,” he added, “the rents 
across the street in those apartments built 
by the city are 10 per cent. higher than ours 
for the same kind of an apartment.” ‘Why 
is this?” I asked him. He replied with a 
look of pride: ‘‘Why, we are the owners 
of our buildings. We take an interest in 
them. We are here to stay. The others 
across the street are only renters—‘drifters.’ 
They are a different class of tenants. They 
have not invested any money and they have 
no interest in beautifying their premises with 
flower-boxes, gardens or any homey touches. 
Just look at their buildings! Do they look 
like institutions?” ‘That may be true,” I 


replied, “but why do they cost more to rent 
if they were built at the same time and of 
no better material ?” 


“It’s because of the 
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bureaucracy, all the salaried officials which 
it takes to run them. We run our own.” 

And I find that is the real difference be- 
tween privately owned and publicly, politi- 
cally owned enterprises of any kind. 

“But we cannot build nearly enough 
buildings to meet the need to-day,” he said, 
“and it has been a good thing that the Social 
Democrats have had a majority in the Mu- 
nicipal Council in the last few years and 
have insisted on 70,000,000 crowns being 
spent in home-building for the workers. 
Otherwise more of us would be living in 
the emergency shacks put up by the city, 
such as you see over there.” 

I looked out of his window and saw over 
in an open lot row upon row of tar-roofed 
wooden barracks, containing groups of two- 
room and kitchen temporary lodgings, which 
could be rented, he told me, for twenty-five 
crowns a month. 

“These were all we had to live in since the 
war, until the new municipal and codperative 
buildings were started. So great was the 
need for homes in Copenhagen a little while 
ago that the empty prisons were used for 
lodgings for the homeless! 

“All the workers would rather live in the 
codperative houses,” he said “if they all had 
one year’s rent in hand to invest. It’s a 
good thing, I guess, to require everyone to 
put up capital, but the trouble is most of 
the workers haven’t got it. It’s the only 
thing that stands in the way of more co- 
operative building.” 

“How are the codperative society’s build- 
ings run and controlled ?” 

“The workers’ Codperative Building So- 
ciety is the central organization into which 
the members invest their capital for home- 
building. Each housing group is a depart- 
ment of the main society and is run by the 
householders. The rent is collected, the 
repairs and upkeep are made by a local com- 
mittee, who are responsible to the main so- 
ciety for the care and financing of each 
building. Each independent group elects its 
local officers and also two members to the 
central board. The central board decides 
on all the problems of larger finance, such 
as the purchasing of new property, the 
erection of new buildings, and the adminis- 
tration of its works and factories. The 
central board has an elected executive com- 
mittee, with a full-paid chairman and seven 
officers, who are paid for their services. 
Twice a year there is a general members’ 
meeting of all the householders, to whom 
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the central board makes its 
reports, which we _ discuss 
thoroughly. We had lots of 
trouble before we were in 
control of our own supplies,” 
he said. 

This sounded natural, for 
I remembered that some ob- 
stacles to adequate housing 
in American cities were the 
difficulties in obtaining ma- 
terials—bricks, lumber, ce- 
ment, glass, plumbing sup- 











plies, etc. from which a 
heavy toll was taken by the 
“system.” 


When I asked him what 
trouble they had and how 
the society had got around 
its difficulties, he proudly 
said: ‘““‘We have bought two 
brick factories, which supply nearly five 
million bricks a year, although we need 
twice as many. We buy all our cement 
from the cement workers’ coéperative fac- 
tory in Jutland, and we run our own fac- 
tory in Copenhagen, where we make our 
cement trimmings, castings, etc. We also 
have a window and door-frame factory, and 
now we have a paint department, where one 
hundred workers are constantly employed. 
Before we got in touch with the lumber 
workers of Sweden we had lots of trouble 
getting materials, but now we buy direct 
from the Swedish Producers Codéperative. 
But this did not end our troubles, for the 
private dealers in building materials who 
had formerly supplied us, finding that they 
were losing their trade, attempted all kinds 
of tricks. They got the master painter to 
take away the good paint that our society 
had supplied, and hide it, and use bad paint 
instead. When our board found this out 
we discharged all our painters working for 
private contractors, and organized our own 
paint department. ‘They even went to our 
president and to our vice-president and 
offered them bribes if they would continue 
buying from the private supply companies, 
but our officers, of course, wouldn’t listen.” 

“How large is your building society?” I 
asked him. “It has over 3000 members. 
They obtain apartments or houses as soon 
as they are built, in the order of their appli- 
cation. We have already built 2000 homes 


rate of exchange]. 


their rent would b 


or apartments in fifteen different groups of 
buildings, and have spent within the last 
two years 20,000,000 crowns. 


We still 


paid off by the co6éperative society and interest charges grow less. 
be a unique experience for American suburbanites to feel sure that each year 


A SUBURBAN COTTAGE WHERE RENT DECREASES AS THE VALUE RISES 
(Four-room cottages like this, modern in every detail, built of stucco with 
red-tiled roofs, rent for 108 crowns a month [about $37 at last summer’s 


The rent decreases each year as the mortgage is gradually 
It would 


e lower. It can be done in America as well as in Denmark 


when home-makers unite in codperative building societies, instead of going 
along in our characteristic individual way) 


own fifteen acres of city land, on which are 
being built three more complexes (the gen- 
eral name used for multi-family buildings 
in Denmark). Five more are planned in 
the near future. Codperative apartments 
like these are not the only kinds of buildings 
being put up by our society. You should 
see the houses out at ‘Priestfields’ or at 
‘Green Valleys’.” 

When I motored out there with one of 
the officials of the building society I found 
a most charming colony of ninety-eight 
stucco and brick cottages, each one sur- 
rounded by a little garden. These houses 
of three rooms, kitchen and bath, with elec- 
tricity and running water, were renting for 
108 crowns a year. The homemakers con- 
sidered the homes as their own, for their 
society gives them a perpetual lease. The 
newcomers who occupy the houses built 
during the last year have not had to bear 
all the recent expenses of the additional 
costs of building materials and labor. At 
a meeting of the members of the colony the 
earlier settlers voted voluntarily to raise 
their own rents sufficiently to meet the high 
cost of the new buildings, so that the rents 
of all would be equal and the newcomers 
would not be penalized. ‘This is the sort of 
expression of real brotherhood that codper- 
ation is capable of developing. 

“Priestfields’ was just as attractive a 
codperative garden suburb as was this little 
colony. In addition to their charming 
homes a series of coéperative shops for gro- 
ceries, meats, hardware and house furnish- 
ings were on the colony grounds. 
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Rochdale Coéperation among Danish Farmers 

The Danish farmers, as well as the city 
workers, have been able to improve their 
condition, from the poverty and squalor of 
thirty years ago, such as we see portrayed 
in that wonderful book, “Pelle the Con- 
queror,” to the state of efficiency, prosperity 
and enlightenment which now prevails 
throughout Denmark. The farmers have 
used the codperative methods and organiza- 
tion, as have the workers of Copenhagen. 
This is called the Rochdale method. 

In every land the fundamental principles 
of Rochdale codperation are as follows: 
(1) Each member has only one vote, irre- 
spective of the number of shares owned; 
(2) share capital receives a fixed rate of 
interest—not more than the legal rate; 
interest does not vary with the surplus sav- 
ings (the profits); (3) the surplus savings 
are used either for the development of the 
enterprises or for the general good of all 
the members—as an insurance fund, recrea- 
tional fund, etc.; or they are returned to 
the individual members, pro rata, in propor- 
tion to the member’s trade with the society. 


Cooperative Housing in Germany 
In Germany there are two kinds of co- 
operative housing associations—those which 
undertake only housing, and are capitalized 
and administered by the tenant members 
themselves, and those which are owned by 
the codperative distributive societies, and 
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which are built and financed with the sav- 
ings from their general trade. 

When a cooperative housing society is 
formed to buy land and erect buildings for 
its own members, the first thing it does is 
to get together and organize a committee, 
which investigates and reports on desirable 
property. When a satisfactory price and 
site is decided upon, it has the title and 
outsanding mortgages searched. It then 
considers methods of financing the codpera- 
tive buildings. After it has worked out 
these preliminary steps, with the advice of 
building experts, and when enough mem- 
bers have joined the society, they legally 
incorporate, buy the property and start build- 
ing. By-laws define the duties and _ re- 
sponsibilities of the members, according to 
Rochdale principles. Provisions are made for 
the amortization of the mortgage, so that the 
property, within twenty years at least, may 
be owned. by the society free and clear. 

In all codperative housing societies no 
individual or outside corporation is ever 
permitted to own a majority of stock; the 
title and equity of the property is always 
retained by the society as a whole. If the 
members have to move away or dispose of 
the shares, the society buys them back, but 
no real codperative enterprise ever provides 
for the complete, out-and-out individual 
ownership and control of dwellings or 
apartments. The reason for this is clear. 
If an individual had title to his own prop- 
erty he might destroy the 
whole coéperative scheme by 











selling his holding on the 
market for speculative pur- 
poses. It is not only the 
benefits of the collective pur- 
chase of homes that codpera- 
tors are seeking, but also the 
collective ownership and ad- 
ministration of them. Co- 
operative ownership removes 
the evils of real-estate ex- 
ploitation. 


Hamburg’s Codperative 
A partments 








COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS IN HAMBURG 


(The buildings are owned by the great codperative consumers’ society 
Savings from the daily trade of 


The first groups of dwell- 
ings that I visited in Ham- 
burg were built and occupied 


“Produktion,” with 130,000 members, j 
members in the coéperative grocery and department stores, bakeries, butcher reais 
sufficient capital to build 1458 apartments such as by members of the distribu- 


shops, etc., have formed 
these for their members. 


a year, about the weekly wage of a skilled artisan in Hamburg. 
rent for a week’s wage! These rents are exceptionally low even for Germany. 
In 1920 the city council of. Hamburg, recognizing the need of meeting the 

i ated 200,000,000 marks for the promotion of dwellings. 
’ by loans for the erection of apart- 


housing crisis, appropri 
They assisted the society “Produktion’ 
ments for 168 families, costing 22,000,000 marks) 


They rent for the amazingly low sum of 300 marks tive 


society, “Produktion,” 
which has 130,000 members. 
Rows upon rows of large 
codperative apartment houses 


A year’s 
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charming, the interiors cozy and conveniently arranged. 


vines on the gray and sage-green stucco walls are lovely. 


who can afford to pay 1200 marks rent a year) 


are found in every part of this big indus- 


trial city. These are rented to the 
members, who participate in the manage- 
ment, but who, except for their membership 
of 300 marks, have taken little part in sup- 
plying the initial capital. Three-room 
apartments rent for 300 marks a year. The 
money to build these apartments was ob- 
tained from the surplus saved from the 
daily trade of the members at their codper- 
ative stores; the profits which in America 
go to the butcher, the baker and the grocer! 

A hospitable hausfrau and member of the 
separate housing society, with a membership 
of 7000, told me a thrifty story as she led 
me downstairs from her sunny apartment to 
show me her little garden in the courtyard. 
Here the open space, instead of being used 
for general recreation, was divided up into 
individual kitchen gardens. Frau told 
me that she had raised raspberries in her 
garden all summer, and had got enough 
from the sale of her berries to pay her year’s 
rent! She showed me the gardens in front, 
which were planted with flowers and shrubs, 
and told me that the society employs a gar- 
dener to advise the members how to plant 
and keep the gardens in order and offers 
a prize each year to the local society whose 
front gardens are the most attractive and 
best cared for. 





HOMES IN A PICTURESQUE WORKING CLASS COOPERATIVE COLONY AT BITZ, NEAR BERLIN 
(It costs ten times as much to build houses like these in Bitz to-day as it did before the war. 


the codperative society is steadily adding new homes to the 210 already in this : 
The contrasts of the red-tile roofs and the gay flowering 


Nevertheless 


colony. The architecture is 


It is a real home colony for people of small means 


“Our rental,’’ she continued, ‘covers the - 
cost of general repair, such as_ roofing, 
plumbing, painting, and so forth, but we 
have to pay for the minor repairs, the 
decorations and care of the floors. We also 
have to pay for electricity, gas and coal, but 
our directors arranged a favorable twenty 
years’ contract with the electric company, 
which has made it possible for our rates not 
to be raised. We pay the same now as be- 
fore the war, 60 pfennings for 100 kilo- 
watts. We are much better off than our 
friends in private apartments, whose rates 
have been raised to 260 pfennings for 100 
kilowatts.” 

She also told me that her society in the 
year 1921 was erecting fifty-five new apart- 
ments, costing 3,000,000 marks; that before 
the war they had to borrow money from 
various loaning institutions, but that now 
the municipality favored the making of loans 
to any building societies erecting homes 
for non-profit purposes. These loans were 
interest-free, and were made jointly by the 
city of Hamburg and the district. All the 
new apartments are built around garden 
courts, as this is required by law. .Workers 
who receive wages of 15,000 marks a year 
rent apartments of four rooms for 800 marks 
a year—one-twentieth of their income. 

In America the average worker spends 
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A BERLIN COOPERATIVE APARTMENT HOUSING 


335 FAMILIES 
(Park Avenue or Riverside Drive, New York, shows 
no more charming architecture than these dwellings built 
of stone and stucco with green-tiled roofs. The court- 
yards are beautifully laid out with flower beds and 
fountains, The children of motormen, capmakers, tailors, 
and street cleaners—the tenants—claim these beauty spots 
for their playground instead of the streets of the slums 
outside, while their mothers watch them from the bal- 

conies of their apartments above) 


“dropped” to something over $4700! We 
know that the average wage of the worker, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is but $2150! How can anyone feel, there- 
fore, that the housing famine is being re- 
lieved? How can anyone be satisfied with 
such an inadequate solution of the evils 
which underlie the whole situation? 


Attractive Buildings in Berlin. 


When I reached Berlin I immediately 
hunted up the codperative building society 
called the “Jdeal Baugennossenshaft’ and 
talked with its earnest manager. He is a 
sensitive, idealistic fellow. The crying 
needs of the poor lie heavily on his heart. 

“There are a hundred thousand families 
needing homes in Berlin,” he said. 

All the vices of profiteering that exist in 
Germany seem to flourish especially flaunt- 
ingly in Berlin. One encouraging thing 
that the manager told me was that whereas 
the government has limited the increase of 
rent to 40 per cent. on existing buildings, 
privately owned, it has allowed codperative 
societies to raise their rents in proportion to 
their expenses and taxes, because it believes 
that codperative expenses are legitimate and 
are not for purposes of exploiting the peo- 
ple’s need. Despite the fact that there is a 
central administrative organization for as- 
sisting and financing new coéperative housing 





one-fifth or more of his income for 
rent these days. The building boom 
which has recently started in New 
York City in no way meets the prob- 
lem of relieving the housing conges- 
tion of the tenement dwellers. It 
may relieve the high-salaried workers’ 
needs temporarily. It will undoubt- 
edly enrich the builder and the real- 
estate agent. On my return to New 
York I found that building activities 
were attributed largely to a law that 
was passed at the instigation of the 
Lockwood Committee in 1920. It 
provided that all dwellings com- 
menced before April 1, 1922, and 


completed before April, 1924, should 














be exempt from taxation for ten 


GARDENS IN THE COLONY AT BITZ 





years; exemption applying to houses 
or apartments costing not more than 
$1000 a room. I also found from a 
study of the figures for the city of 
New York that the average cost 
of housing of families, exclusive of 
land, during the current year has 


(Flower gardens and vegetable patches are always planned for. 
In co6éperative suburbs like these, fences are rare. There is jusi 
a gre it blossoming square surrounded by quaint cottages. Where 
the apartments are in congested quarters of the city the people 
rent small plots of ground outside the city, fence them off and 
put up a summer house where they have their afterncon coffee. 
They go there after work to cultivate the flowers and_ vegetables 
that both their love of growing things and their thrifty spirits 
crave. When they cannot have big gardens or little plots they 
have flower boxes out of every apartment window with deep 
hanging vines and flowers) 
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COOPERATIVE HOMES FOR EUROPE’S HOMELESS 





enterprises, the codperators cannot 
meet the needs for homes for their 
members. Capital is hard for the 
workers to accumulate in Berlin these 
days. 

The new houses and apartments 
that I did see, however, were charm- 
ing. I hope that their beauty will be 
duplicated when greater economic sta- 
bility and resources develop in the 
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days to come. 

In Bitz, a working-class suburb of 
Berlin, there is an adorable codpera- 
tive colony. Two hundred and ten 
quaint varied stucco tiled roof houses are 
grouped around a series of inner gar- 
dens. A wealth of flowers—roses, poppies, 
brilliant hollyhocks, and fragrant _helio- 
trope blossom everywhere. Luxuriant vines 
climbed up the walls and over the roof; 
even the fountains were covered with ram- 
bler roses and ivy. ‘The peace and beauty 
was indeed a contrast to the noisiness of 
the streets in the heart of Berlin. The 
tired artisans find joy and reprieve, here 
at least, on their return from work in the 
mills and factories. As I walked through 
the gardens, women leaned out of the case- 
ment windows or stood inquiringly at the 
doors. “Won’t you come in?” they asked. 
“May 1? Yes, indeed, gladly,” I said. The 
houses were so cozy and inviting as they 
nestled in among their shrubs and flowers. 

“We built these houses before the war,” 
they told me. “Then, in 1912, a house such 
as this, with three rooms, kitchen, attic and 
laundry cellar, cost us 9000 marks to build, 
and we rented it from our society for 1200 
marks a year. ‘To-day those houses we are 
building over there (pointing to some half- 
built houses on adjacent land) cost over 
100,000 marks to build; over ten times as 

















NEW NURNBERG 


(A suggestion of the bizarre type of architecture 
characteristic of old Nurnberg still remains in the 
design of these apartments. The solidity, orderliness, 
cleanliness, and love of color so prevalent all over 
Germany are present both inside and outside these 
workers’ apartments. The residents are the artisans 
who work nearby in the codperative industries) 





THREE-FAMILY HOUSES OF THE;DRESDEN LITTLE HOMES SOCIETY 
(One of many buildings owned and lived in by the workers of 


Dresden) 


much, and no better. 
these days,” they sighed. “Money comes 
slowly. Before the war the banks would 
loan us 60 per cent. and the state 20 per 
cent. of the value of our houses. Now, in 
Berlin, we have to supply it all ourselves.” 

In the heart of a congested quarter of 
Berlin are a series of codperative apart- 
ments which, for artistic architecture and 
picturesqueness, are unsurpassed. Three 
hundred and thirty-five families live in them. 
Confusion and noise fill the thoroughfares 
without, but as I passed in under the arch- 
way to the courtyard, flowers and vines met 
my eyes on every side, and the sound of 
trickling water from the fountain charmed 
my ear. It is, indeed, “ideal” that at least 
three hundred families have assured to them, 
through their codperative housing society, 
the peace and beauty without which life 
cannot be lived to its fullest measure. A 
bizarre gilt sun-dial casts its shadow on 
the wall. Quaint medieval balconies were 
overhung with flowering vines from the 
flower-boxes. Odd turrets were perched 
here and there, breaking the regular lines 
of the tile roof. Stained glass windows on 
the side of the building marked the course 
of the inner winding stair. 

All was colorful, orderly and beautiful; 
and, still more, there was service for the 
common good. In each corner of the court- 
yard was an office of the ‘General Sickness 
Insurance Society,’ where an oculist, a den- 
tist, and a doctor have their offices for con- 
sultation and treatment of the members. 
There was also an orthopedic and massage 
clinic and a drug and bandage dispensary. 
The children’s happiness, as well as their 
health, was planned for. Bright posters on 
the wall caught my attention, announcing 
a children’s festival, at the playground, for 
all the children of the society. And the 
grown folks, too! How I should have loved 


Building goes slowly 
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STREET VIEW OF SOME RECENTLY FINISHED DRESDEN APARTMENTS 
(These apartments cost nearly 500,000,000 marks. They were built in 1921, financed by the members and assisted 
by interest-free loans from the Government. The splendid structural quality of the buildings impresses one with 
the fact that where the people themselves do their own building they do not get the flimsy, shoddy structures 
that the building contractors unload on helpless, unorganized home-makers in the United States) 


to have remained for that concert in Sep- 
tember, at which ‘“‘all friends of music are 
welcome.” Posters announced the rehearsal 
of the “Mannerchor Ideal” (The Ideal 
Men’s Chorus), held every Friday eve- 
ning in the hall of the society, but I had to 
press on south to Dresden. Before I left 
the gardens, however, the members told 
me that these lovely buildings—these oases 
of beauty in the slums of Berlin—costing 
23,000,000 marks each to erect, required of 
its members 300 marks share capital and 
rented for from 600 to 1200 marks per 
year for from two to four-room apartments. 
They are democratically administered by 
committees of the members, as are all bona 
fide codperative dwellings. 


Object-Lessons from Dresden and 
Niirnberg 

Dresden has a vigorous codperative hous- 
ing society, the Klein-Wohnungs Bauverein 
(Little-Homes Society). It has 888 mem- 
bers, owns land valued at over 2,000,000 
marks, and has built 428 homes in the last 
few years. In contrast to Berlin, many 
large apartment houses, of over 100 families 
each, and many small homes are in process 
of construction to-day. The cost of the 
apartment in the illustration is 2,500,000 
marks. Two million was loaned by the 
city of Dresden without interest. Five hun- 


dred thousand marks at 6 per cent. interest 
have been subscribed by the members of the 
society. 

“We have our troubles, too,” the secre- 
tary told me, when I expressed surprise that 
they were going ahead with their plans, 
whereas I had found Berlin so discouraged. 
“For instance, while one apartment was 
being built,” he continued, “the cost of a 
section of the building increased from the 
estimated 35,000 marks to 63,000 marks in 
four months! But even so, we can rent our 
cooperative apartments at less than our 
Berlin friends can, because of the difference 
in land values, and because of the fact that 
our municipality loans codperative societies 
a large part of the necessary money interest- 
free. Our five-room homes, with gas and 
electricity included, rent for 900 marks a 
year. This is one-third cheaper than similar 
apartments can be rented from the private 
landlord; and they are superior in beauty, 
quality and convenience.” 

The “Garten Stadt’ (Codperative Gar- 
den City), Nurnberg, is just as unusual 
in its charm as anyone who has been to 
Niirnberg can well imagine. The roads 
are winding, the roofs and gables are fan- 
tastic, the walls a riot of color. Orange 
stucco buildings nestle against those of lav- 
ender; sage-green against rose. ll are 
covered with vines and blossoms. The gen- 
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REAR VIEW OF THE NEW DRESDEN APARTMENTS SHOWN OPPOSITE 
(Although this view has _an unfinished effect it can be seen that every apartment has light and air and every 


apartment has a balcony. 


The city authorities are so insistent on ample space that they refused to allow the 


erection of the fourth rear section of the quadrangle, a building which the society had planned to place on land 


shown in the foreground. 
berries and vegetables. 
of money-making schemes. 
name of ‘‘codperation’”’ 


than there are true co6perative building societies. 


Instead, this land is now divided into little plots, used by the ‘tenants for raising 
Co6perative housing such as this is difficult in the United States because of the dominance 
Aiready there are more spurious and: fraudulent enterprises masquerading under the 


But if the people are willing to study 


real coéperative methods and to learn_how to avoid being humbugged, Americans can have their own homes just 


as well as the people of impoverished Europe) 


eral architecture and charm of the landscape 
gardening are quite entrancing. In _ the 
garden at the rear of each house are vege- 
tables, pear trees, plum trees and grape vines, 
which add practical value to the beauty. 
The houses and grounds are spotlessly clean. 
These people seem to have no such thing as 
rubbish and refuse; and the houses are cost- 
ing the occupants in rental only one-fifteenth 
of their wages! 

A worker on the railroad, in whose home 
I had been hospitably received, came out to 
me from his little garden, and with dignified 
courtesy cut off a beautiful pink rose from 
a bush near the gate and handed it to me. 
I shall always remember this man, who, 
though he receives only 15,000 marks a year 
in wages, nevertheless impressed me with 
his dignity and worth. No idle destructive 
discontent stalks rampant through the ranks 
of such workers. ‘These codperative home- 
builders and garden-lovers have a power and 
poise that comes from self-help and self- 
respect. 
~ At the outskirts of Niirnberg is another 
housing colony (the Seidlung Foundation), 
entirely financed and built by the munici- 
pality during the years 1919 and 1920. It 
provides homes for 300 families and repre- 
sents a total expenditure of 40,000,000 
marks. The four-room houses are all built 
of white stucco with red-tiled roofs, with a 





thrifty garden plot surrounding each. They 
are clean, new and fresh, but the whole 
colony seemed to me to lack personality and 
charm. The uniformity of the houses made 
me feel that the people living here had put 
no devotion and service into the creation of 
this colony. I found this to be the case 
when, later, I talked to a member of the 
Bavarian Parliament about it. “After the 
Revolution,” he said, “there was unrest and 
discontent. The stability of our local govern- 
ment was much endangered. People mur- 
mured, ‘What is it good for anyway; what 
is it doing for us?’ and so the government 
thought it would appease the people by 
flinging to them this housing colony as a 
‘sop.’ Although it only helped 300 families, 
yet it did have its effect on the people.” 


What the Swiss Have Done 


As I journeyed across the frontier from 
Germany into Switzerland, little did I think 
that codperation was so highly held in the 
esteem of the Swiss Government that its 
President, Mr. Shulthess, would give up a 
whole day and evening from his duties to 
attend and address the Congress of the Inter- 
national Codperative Alliance, and to make 
the dedicating speech at the formal opening 
of the Swiss Codperative Village, ‘“Frei- | 
dorf,” near Basle. Yet, indeed, he did, and 
with great enthusiasm. 
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were built. It was the 
afternoon of the festival 
and dedication of ‘“Frei- 
dorf.” Crowds _ had 
come from all the near- 
by villages, as well as 
the distinguished dele- 
gates from the Congress 
at Basle. Flags were 
flying, wreaths and gar- 
lands were festooned on 
the walls of the houses. 
Little flower girls came 
up to the guests and 
handed them _ bouquets 
and boutonniéres. Per- 
haps the greatest attrac- 
S| tion was the capacious 








The story of how this village came into 
being was told to me by Ulrich Meyer of 
the Swiss Codperative Union. ‘We were 
called upon by the government,” he said, ‘“‘to 
pay over all our surplus savings which 
we had accumulated from the large trade 
carried on during the war, according to the 
laws of the excess-profits tax. We did not 
want to do this. Finally a great plan took 
shape in the inventive mind of our presi- 
dent, Herr Jaeggi, who thought: Why not 
use these funds for housing instead of turn- 
ing them into the bottomless abyss of the 
government’s treasury? You know the gov- 
ernment had been petitioned on all sides to 
help relieve the scarcity of all dwellings; so 
it could not well refuse permission for 
funds to be used to meet a necessary popular 
demand. Herr Jaeggi worked and worked 
with committees and Parliament, until the 
federal authorities actually passed a law 
providing that ‘contributions to institutions 
for the purpose of providing dwellings for 
workers are not subject to war-profit taxes’— 
and out of this grew ‘Freidorf.’ Seven and 
a half million of francs were turned from 
the government treasury into the service of 
building homes for the people. 

“On November 1, 1919, we started build- 
ing 150 houses on a piece of land of twenty 
acres. We planted fruit, lime and walnut 
trees along the borders of the road, and we 
nade plans for a garden in the front and 
back of each, house the very first thing.” 

I had been walking along the “Freidorf’’ 
village green with Mr. Meyer. As I reached 
his house he invited me to come in and 
really see for myself how well the houses 


A MODERN COOPERATIVE APARTMENT IN LEIPZIG, GERMANY 





booth for refreshments. 
From an upstairs case- 
ment window I looked out at the festivities, 
listened to the music, and watched the danc- 
ing on the green and the performance of the 
turnverein acrobats, Everything was joyous 
and free—free speeches, free dancing, free 


sandwiches, even free wine. Rollicking’ 


good-will prevailed. 

As Mr. Meyer showed me through his 
home he pointed out the kitchen with both 
electric and coal range, the dining-room 
with its quaint tiled stove and oven-mouth, 
“wherein,” as he said, “my good wife may 
keep my dinner hot when I am detained late 
at meetings.” From the dining-room double 
glass doors cheerfully lead you toward the 
garden. All the rooms are lighted by elec- 
tricity. The floors of the house are most 
carefully constructed of three layers of ma- 
terial, as a protection against cold feet. On 
top of the hollow tile ceiling of the cellar 
is laid one layer of wood, one of felt and 
another of linoleum. As I went from room 
to room I felt that these were indeed real 
homes. Mr. Meyer told us that members 
must subscribe for at least one share at 100 
francs. They may obtain a permanent lease, 
which in case of death may be° continued 
by an heir. The rent is small, even com- 
pared with that paid elsewhere in Switzer- 
land—850 to 1600 francs a year, or about 
$170 to $320 a year, at former rate of ex- 
change, for a four to a six-room house. To 
Americans these rents are amazing. 

In his speech, the President of the Swiss 
Republic laid emphasis on the ideals of 
mutual service which are the mainsprings 
of action in this codperative village. He 
referred to the conditions of membership in 
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which each member pledges “to become a 
devoted member of the community, to con- 
tribute what the common interest requires— 
friendliness and readiness to lend his help 
to his fellow neighbors; faithfulness in the 
fulfilment of such duties as shall make for 
the happiness and welfare of all the group.” 
The duties include buying all his family’s 
supplies from the codperative shops and 
serving on One or more committees. As I 
talked -with the members they seemed to feel 
it an honorary duty to freely place their 
special abilities at the disposal of the whole 
community. As they say in their formal 
pledge, ‘“We, citizens of Freidorf, seek to 
give a real social direction to the new eco- 
nomic order.” 

The corner-stone that was laid by the 
President was that of the new central build- 
ing facing the village green. “The founda- 
tions supported large posters, telling us all 
that “hereon will arise a social hall for rec- 
reation, bowling, dancing, music, and cine- 
matograph, in addition to which will be a 
library, a Pestalozzi elementary school, a 
cooperative restaurant, and shops of all 
kinds.” ‘The spirit and the concrete expres- 
sion of the Rochdale codperative principles 
of working for one another instead of for 
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personal gain certainly have nowhere been 
more completely carried through in their 
entirety than in this little community of 
Freidorf. 

Cannot we here in the United States do 
as well?—instead of abusing the authori- 
ties for their failure to “do something” ; in- 
stead of looking to laws, or to reforms from 
above; instead of punishing those guilty of 
extortion and conspiracy. J believe that we 
may well learn. from the examples of our 
European brothers that the problem of 
adequately housing the people can only be 
solved when the people themselves realize 
their power and their obligations, and unite 
their resources and their talents in their own 
cooperative building societies; and then pro- 
ceed to supply their own needs, free from 
graft, free from profiteering, free from the 
predatory landlords and the impotent state. 

Co6perative methods have been worked 
out and standardized by seventy-five years of 
practical experience. When the standard- 
ized methods are followed, they succeed. 
We in America need not forever remain 
committed to an irremediable fate. We, as 
well as the people of Europe, if we did but 
know it, possess within ourselves the power 
to cooperate. 
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A STREET SCENE IN FREIDORF, A SUBURB OF BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


(Rows upon rows of these trim, modern homes of stucco and tile cluster at the foothills of the Alps. They 
were built with money which had been saved by the Swiss Codperative Union during the war. It was used for 
this building purpose instead of being taxed as excess profits by the Swiss Government. The President of the 
Swiss Republic is so heartily behind the coéperative movement that he made the address of dedication at the 
opening festival ceremonies of this village in August, 1921) 
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From the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union 


DESIGN OF THE PROPOSED GORGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, TO BE ERECTED AT PANAMA CITY 


GORGAS REDEEMER OF THE 
TROPICS 


THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO GENERAL GORGAS AT PANAMA —- AN 
_INSTITUTE OF TROPICAL AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


(Judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice) 


HAVE often told the story of how, 

more than ten years ago, during the 
building of the Interoceanic Canal, when 
the Culebra cut was still a problem and the 
Gatun dam was incomplete, I found myself 
one day in the Tivoli Hotel on the Isthmus 
of Panama. I was on the last lap of a long 
journey, in which I had visited many coun- 
tries and traversed many seas, and, palled 
by the flatness or frenzied by 


ages, was then in course of prompt and con- 


fident realization. The jungle had been 
robbed of its terrors, and in place of the 
“reeking miasma” that had formerly risen 
from the softened ground the hills and val- 
leys were swept with salubrious airs, in 
which men worked with security and com- 
fort. This marvelous transformation had 
been wrought by the genius and devotion of 

one man, William Crawford 





the sparkle, as the case might 
be, of perhaps more than fifty- 
seven well-advertised varieties 
of mineral beverages, I longed 
for a glass of plain fresh water. 
Seating myself at a table I 
seized a carafe and, as I filled 
a tumbler, inquired of a waiter 
whether the contents could 
safely be drunk. ‘The waiter, 
with a tone of proud assurance, 
replied: ‘Sir, that water is cer- 
tified by Dr. Gorgas.” 

Never did words carry a 
greater import. In a _ region 
whose name had been a syno- 
nym of pestilence and death, 





Gorgas, Surgeon-General of 
the United States Army, and it 
may be said that while the 
Panama Canal stands to-day as 
a monument to Goethals and 
his associates, it was Gorgas, 
the Redeemer of the Tropics, 
who made possible its safe and 
humane construction. 

Gorgas’s achievement at 
Panama was, however, only a 
culminating point in a contin- 
uous life-work which, far from 
ending on the Isthmus, was in- 
cessantly carried on, without 
abatement of energy or of as- 
piration, to the day of his 
death. He died in harness; and 








the connection of the two great 

oceans by the Panama Canal, 

often called the dream of the 
188 
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PRESIDENT PORRAS, OF 
PANAMA 


it now remains for a grateful 
world, instructed in the benefi- 





GORGAS—REDEEMER OF THE TROPIUS 


cence of his labors, to provide for their per- 
petuation and development through all time. 

Imbued with this sentiment, it was the 
happy fortune of Dr. Belisario Porras, 
President of the Republic of Panama, and 
an intimate friend of Gorgas, to initiate a 
movement for the creation of a unique me- 
morial, which should at once symbolize the 
life-work of the great world physician, and 
permanently extend its benefits to all parts 
of the globe. This was nothing less than 
the establishment at the City of Panama of 
an institution to be known as the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine. This proposal was 
doubly felicitous, for, while the memorial is 
to be associated with the scene of Gorgas’s 
most notable triumph, the installation of 
the scientific laboratories, not only in the 
heart of the tropics, but also on the line of 
the interoceanic canal, is conceived to be 
ideal from the point of view of combined 
practical convenience and scientific effec- 
tiveness, 


Opening Tropical Empires 


Gorgas’s victory over tropical fatality in 
Panama demonstrated the possibilities which 
the “Gorgas Memorial Institute will ad- 
vance to their logical conclusion, opening up 
for high and diversified industrial develop- 
ment some of the richest parts of the earth, 
both in the Western and in the Eastern 
Hemispheres. Under favorable sanitary con- 
ditions, this would inevitably result from 
the pressure of population as well as from 
the desire for riches. Gorgas himself de- 














© Underwood & Underwood 
GEN. WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 
(1854-1920) 


clared: “I believe that again great tropical 
empires will be known, such as Egypt and 
Babylon; that from the period of Pana- 
manian sanitation will be dated the begin- 
ning of the great white civilization in these 
parts.” 

The scientific laboratories of the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute, situated at Panama, 
will afford specialists from all parts of the 
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GOVERNMENT STRUCTURES AT BALBOA, IN THE CANAL ZONE. SHOWING THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING AND 
CONCRETE QUARTERS FOR EMPLOYEES 
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world an opportunity to conduct researches 
in tropical and preventive medicine. ‘The 
Institute will also permit a limited number 
of graduate medical students from Ameri- 
can and foreign colleges to specialize in 
tropical medicine by making investigations 
in the tropics themselves. Of at least equal 
importance is the plan of the Institute to 
make practical application of the means of 
prevention of all diseases through the main- 
tenance of health standards and scientific 
sanitation. This will lead to the sending 
of scientific expeditions to such countries as 
may be afflicted with epidemics of the dis- 
eases in the prevention of which the Insti- 
tute will specialize. 


Work in Our Own South 


In connection with the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute at Panama, permanent provision 1s 
at the outset to be made in the southern 


portion of the United States for the train- 


ing of men and of women who will become 
workers in the county units of the Southern 
States health organizations. Up to the 
present time health and sanitary work in 
the South has been hampered by the lack of 
a skilled personnel to carry it on. Men 
with medical degrees from leading univer- 
sities have been disinclined to take up work 
of that kind for the small salaries paid. 

With a view to meet the immediate need 
for county health officers, sanitary engineers, 
and health nurses possessing a knowledge of 
Southern problems and of health and sani- 
tary measures, it is proposed to establish the 
Gorgas School of Sanitation at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. This, the first field extension of 
the Institute, is a very fitting tribute to 
General Gorgas, who was himself a native 
of Alabama. His mother was for years the 
Librarian of the University of Alabama, 
and his sister now holds the same position. 
The University of Alabama has offered the 
Gorgas School of Sanitation the use of a 
building for the beginning of classwork, as 
well as the free use of all university facili- 
ties for the students of the school. 


Career of General Gorgas 


The nature of the plans now in course 
of fulfillment, for the creation of a memorial 
which shall at once typify the life of Gorgas 
and permanently benefit the world, renders 
peculiarly appropriate a brief sketch of his 
career, which. was so strikingly character- 
ized by the constant effort to do good to 
his fellow-men. 
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William Crawford Gorgas was born on 
October 3, 1854, in Mobile, Alabama. His 
father, Josiah Gorgas, a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy, served 
with distinction during the Civil War as 
Chief of Ordnance of the Confederacy, 
residing in that capacity at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and became at the close of the war 
the vice-chancellor of the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tennessee, and later 
president of the University of Alabama. 

In this way it happened that the son, 
William Crawford, spent part of his boy- 
hood at the Confederate capital, and after- 
ward studied at the University of the South 
at Sewanee. Subsequently he attended the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, now a 
part of New York University, and, after 
a year spent as an interne at Bellevue, he 
was appointed Assistant Surgeon in the 
United States Army, with the rank of First 
Lieutenant. Nothing is known of these 
earlier years to presage the dramatic interest 
of his later career. 

It is not many years since our Southern 
States were every now and then visited with 
scourges of yellow fever. ‘The epidemic of 
1878 is estimated to have cost more than 
13,000 lives in the Mississippi Valley alone, 
together with a loss of more than $100,- 
000,000. It was in 1882 that Gorgas, in 
Texas, had his first contest with yellow 
fever. 


At Havana in the Spanish War 


But it was in Havana in 1898, as a 
Major in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army, during the war with Spain, 
that he again found himself in a struggle 
with the dread disease on a large scale. 
When the United States Army went to 
Havana in 1898, yellow fever was still 
thought to be a “filth disease,” and no 
actual method of prevention was known. 


The military authorities [Gorgas wrote] con- 
cluded that Havana offered the opportunity that 
the United States had been awaiting for the past 
two hundred years. Thinking that yellow fever 
was a filth disease, they believed that if we could 
eliminate Havana as a focus of infection, the 
United States would cease to be subject to epi- 
demics. This meant so much to the United 
States financially and otherwise that the authori- 
ties determined to make all other efforts secon- 
dary to this sanitary effort. 

By the middle of 1900 I believed that Havana 
was cleaner than any other city had ever been 
up to that time, but in spite of all this work and 
care, yellow fever had been steadily growing 
worse ever since we had taken possession of the 
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A BIT OF PANAMA SCENERY ALONG THE SHORE FRONT AT CRISTOBAL 


city, and in 1900 there was a greater number of 
cases than there had been for several years. 
The Cubans twitted us with the fact that all 
our cleaning up and expenditure not only had not 
bettered things, but had even made them worse. 
They. called attention to the fact that the very 
cleanest and best kept portions of the city were 
by far the worst sufferers from yellow fever, and 
the evidence was so staringly before our eyes 
that wehad to acknowledge the truth of what 
they said. The health authorities were at their 
wits’ end. We evidently could not get rid of 
Havana as a focus of infection by any method 
we then knew. 


Discoveries of the Reed Board 


Into this settled and setmingly hopeless 
gloom there soon came a ray of light. The 
demonstrations of the Reed Board, appointed 
by the Secretary of War, William Howard 
‘Taft, to investigate the cause and the means 
of transmission of yellow fever were as con- 
vincing as they were spectacular, and proved 
beyond doubt “that the only means by 
which yellow fever is conveyed from man 
to man is by the bite of the female Stegomyia 
mosquito; and that this mosquito, to become 
infected, must suck the blood of the yellow- 
tever patient within the first three days of 
his disease; that after biting the patient, 
twelve to twenty days must elapse before 
the mosquito herself is able to convey 
the infection; that after the non-immune 
human being has been bitten by the infected 
Stegomyia mosquito, an incubation period 
of from three to six days elapses before the 
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man begins to show symptoms of yellow 
fever; that the disease itself is caused by a’ 
parasite, and that the parasite is sub- 
microscopic.” 

Gorgas, who was then Chief Sanitary 
Officer of Havana, immediately grappled 
with the problem of the practical applica- 
tion of the discoveries of the Reed Board. 
Vaccination was first tried, but its inefficacy 
was soon demonstrated. Gorgas then pro- 
ceeded to screen private homes and hospitals 
so as to prevent the mosquito from biting 
anyone afflicted with yellow fever, besides 
fumigating the entire vicinity wherever the 
fever developed. Following this, he at- 
tacked the mosquitoes themselves, destroy- 
ing their breeding places’ and killing them 
in the larval stage by pouring oil on all 
bodies of water, from the backyard pools 
and the puddles in the gutters upon the 
roofs to the large lakes and ponds. For 
the ten years preceding the American occu- 
pation of Havana there had been more than 
5000 deaths per year from yellow fever. 
In February, 1901, Gorgas inaugurated his 
sanitary measures, with the result that the 
plague rapidly disappeared, the last case 
occurring in September of the same year. 

In addition to the campaign against the 
yellow-fever mosquito, Gorgas directed 
equally effective attacks on the Anopheles 
mosquito, which was the cause of malaria. 
Prior to. 1901 Havana averaged 300 to 500 
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deaths per. year from malaria, but from that 
time on the number sharply declined, until 
in 1912 only four deaths from malaria 
occurred in the city. 


Cleaning Up the Cunal Zone 


It was but natural that the United States 
Government, recognizing the great work of 
Gorgas in Havana in stamping out yellow 
fever and malaria, should place him in 
charge of the sanitation of the Canal Zone. 
When in the middle of the last century 
the Panama railway was constructed, it was 
commonly said that the laying of every 
cross-tie cost’a human life. The funda- 
mental relation of sanitation to the digging 
of the Canal can best be understood when 
it is realized that: the-French:in;their. earlier. 
attempt to build it lost each year about one- 
third of their white force by deaths from 
yellow fever. 

It was loss of life rather than lack of 
skill, of machinery or of money, that brought 
disaster to their efforts. If under the 
American administration the same ratio of 
loss by disease had occurred, it is estimated 
that this would have meant the loss of ap- 
proximately 3500 American lives a year, the 
effect of which on public sentiment and the 
progress and eventual completion of the 
work can only be conjectured. Gorgas 
keenly realized the great responsibility of 
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his assignment as Chief Sanitary Officer of 
the Canal Zone. As Frederic J. Haskin 
has well said: ‘“‘Not mountains to be leveled, 
nor wild rivers to be tamed, nor yet titanic 
machinery to be installed, presented the 
gravest obstacles to the Canal builders. 
Their most feared enemies were none of 
these, but the swarm of mosquitoes that 
bred in myriads in every lake, in every tiny 
pool, in every clump of weeds on the rain- 
soaked, steaming tropical land. Each mos- 
quito was a messenger of death. The buzz- 
ing, biting pests had defeated the French 
in Panama without the French ever having 
recognized the. source of the attack.” 

Fully understanding the situation, Gor- 
gas planned accordingly. He divided the 
Zone into’ twenty-six’ sanitary districts, each 
in charge of a sanitary inspector having 
from twenty to one hundred laborers with 
the necessary foremen. The well-known 
Gorgas system of sanitation was then ap- 
plied to eliminate the breeding places of 
mosquitoes; and by the autumn of 1905 he 
had completely stamped out yellow fever 
and subdued malaria in Panama. 

The ridding of the Canal Zone of yellow 
fever and malaria will be recorded for all 
time as an epoch in the annals of preventive 
medicine. Taking for comparison the pre- 
vious French death rate, the work of the 
Sanitary Department under Gorgas during 
the building of the Canal may be said to 
have saved 71,370 human lives, while the 
financial saving to the Government of the 
United States in keeping the American 
forces well and fit for duty is estimated at 
more than $39,090,000. 

But to the far-seeing mind of Gorgas, the 
great significance of these two factors, im- 
mediately important as they were, lay in 
the fact that even in the Canal Zone, for 
centuries reputed to be one of the world’s 
worst pest-holes, yellow fever had been 
completely crushed and malaria placed in 
subjection; and that it had beyond all doubt 
been demonstrated that tropical diseases 
could be prevented or controlled, and that 
it lay within the reach of governments to 
assure the health and prosperity of the vast 
tropical lands in Central and South Amer- 
ica, by the application of sanitary methods 
such as he had used at Havana and at 
Panama. 


Exterminating Disease the World Over 


The story of the life of Gorgas reveals 
how step by step each achievement led him 
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cn to a greater one. Following up his 
triumph at Havana he made an even greater 
conquest of disease at Panama. ‘This ac- 


complished, he advanced to the problem of 
extirpating yellow fever everywhere. 


Nor 
were his activities confined to this object. 
His reputation was world-wide, and he had 
become an international figure. While still 
Chief Sanitary Officer at Panama, he was 
invited to advise and assist various countries 
and their governments in matters of sani- 
tation. In 1913, at the request of the 
Chamber of Mines of Johannesburg, he 
went to South Africa to investigate the 
cause of the high pneumonia rate in the 
Witswatersrand mines; and it was there 
that he received notice that he had been 
made Surgeon General of the United States 
Army. In 1912 and 1913, on the request 
of the Ecuadorean Government, and again 
in 1916, as a member of the Commission 
of the International Health Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, he conducted the 
campaign against yellow fever in Ecuador. 

As Surgeon General of the Army, when 
the United States entered the World War, 
Gorgas had direct charge of the health of 
all our troops, and it thus fell to him to 
organize the Medical Department of the 
Army into a body that could efficiently care 
for the health of more than four million 
men. ‘To this end he associated with him 
men of prominence in the medical profes- 
sion throughout the United States, and with 
their codperation there was created the 
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splendid medical organization which cared 
for our sick and wounded in France, as well 
as for the recruits in the training camps in 
the United States. 

He retired from the Army in 1918; and 
he then associated himself with the Inter- 
national Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation to take charge of the yellow 
fever work, and prosecute his plan for the 
complete extinction of that disease. 


A Citizen of the World 


Gorgas died in London on July 4, 1920, 
in the midst of his labors, while on the way 
to the West Coast of Africa. The King 
of England had expressed a desire to grant 
him a decoration in recognition of his great 
work, and hearing of his illness came per- 
sonally to his bedside and there bestowed 
upon him the Cross and Star of Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

Other nations had previously paid him 
their tributes. France had made him Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor, and the 
King of Italy had awarded him the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 
He was also the recipient of honors from 
leading universities, both at home and 
abroad, holding some eight degrees of Doc- 
tor of Science and five of Doctor of Laws. 
He was furthermore awarded, because of 
his particularly eminent services to humanity, 
a number of special medals, including the 
Mary Kindsley Medal of the Liverpool 
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School of Tropical Medicine, the medal of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Damson Medal of the University of the 
South, the Buchanan Medal of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, London, and the Harbin 
Medal of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, London. 

But Gorgas is not to be remembered for 
his scientific accomplishments alone. As a 
man, he equally commands our admiration 
and respect. A quiet and modest demeanor 
attested his unassuming greatness, while his 
ever-ready kindness bespoke the warmth of 
his human sympathy. 2 

Newton D. Baker, former, Secretary of 
War, well expressed the sentiment of many 
when he said that. it was appropriate that 
Gorgas should die on foreign soil, for he 
had truly become a citizen of the world. 


Function of the Memorial Institute 


Gorgas’s life-work is not of the kind that 
can perish. Its results are destined to en- 
dure and to grow. It rests with men and 
women of humane and generous impulses, 
of imagination and vision, in all climes, to 
see to it that this is so. In the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine we see a noble and con- 
fident initiative, reassuring and full of 
promise. Its benefits are to be extended to 
all countries. Through President Porras, 
the Republic of Panama, in testimony of 
its gratitude, has offered the funds for a 
building and necessary equipment. The 
Institute has already been incorporated in 
the United States, under the laws of the 
State of Delaware, the incorporators being: 
President, Rear Admiral W. C. Braisted, 
Surgeon General U. S, Navy [Ret.] ; vice- 
president, Dr. Franklin H. Martin, Direc- 
tor General American College of Surgeons ; 
directors, Dr. Belisario Porras, President of 
the Republic of Panama, founder; Dr. A. S. 
Boyd, Chief of Surgical Service, Santo 
Tomas Hospital, Panama; Dr: Frank Bil- 
lings, Secretary Board of Trustees, Ameri- 
can Medical Association; Surgeon General 
Hugh S. Cumming, U. S. Public Health 
Service; Dr. Oscar Dowling, Health Offi- 
cer of the State of Louisiana; Dr. Seale 
Harris, President of the Southern Medical 
Association; Surgeon General Merritt W. 
Ireland, U. S$. Army; Honorable John Bas- 
sett Moore, Judge of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan-American 
Union; Surgeon General Edward R. Stitt, 
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U. S. Navy; Dr. E. J. Williams, Health 
Officer of the State of Virginia. 

The Board of Directors has chosen Dr. 
Richard P. Strong as Scientific Director. 

The Advisory Board, of which Secre- 
tary of State Charles Evans Hughes is a 

member, consists of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of practically all the Central and 
South American countries affected by trop- 
ical diseases, as well as of a number of emi- 
nent physicians and surgeons, and of health 
officers of the United States acting as com- 
mittees of the leading medical, surgical and 
public-health associations. 

Through the completion by the Govern- 
ment at Panama, at a cost of $2,000,000, 
of’ the new Santo Tomas Hospital, adjoin- 
ing the site of the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute, excellent laboratory facilities will be 
provided for the beginning of the interna- 
tional work in the very near future, with- 
out awaiting the erection of the Institute’s 
own building. We have heretofore men- 
tioned the generous offer by the University 
of Alabama of the use of one of its build- 
ings for the Gorgas School of Sanitation at 
Tuscaloosa. With the raising of the en- 
dowment fund required for the maintenance 
of the Gorgas Memorial Institute and its 
branches, the work will proceed in its en- 
tirety, and it is expected that the autumn 
of 1922 will find most of it in progress. 

The importance, both scientific and prac- 
tical, of the work thus to be undertaken, is 
universally recognized. The Medical Corps 
of the United States Army and Navy and 
the United States Public Health Service 
have given assurance of their active partici- 
pation and codperation. Harvard and other 
leading universities of the United States 
interested in the prevention of tropical dis- 
eases have expressed a desire to send repre- 
sentatives to aid in research and in the 
practical application of the scientific prin- 
ciples established. Secretary of State 
Hughes, in his acceptance of a place on the 
Advisory Board, expressed the belief that 
the fulfilment of the Institute’s great design 
would materially assist in cementing the 
friendship of our sister republics. Con- 
ceived in the faith that the work to which 
Gorgas devoted his life is not for a day, but 
for all time, the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine 
has accepted as a sacred trust the task of 

following the trail which he blazoned, its 


motto being—‘“health to all people, in all 


lands.” 














MAKING TEACHERS WELCOME 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


HE appalling shortage of teachers, most 

keenly felt in the rural districts, is giv- 
ing women a compelling occasion for the use 
of their new political power. To secure 
higher salaries and better living conditions 
for teachers, and to improve schoolhouses 
and their equipment, these undertakings are 
vital to the upbuilding of the educational 
system. 

In those States where they had full suf- 
frage, and in the many others where they 
had the right to vote in rural communities 
on school matters, before the war, women 
proved themselves most ardent supporters of 
vond issues or increased taxation for educa- 
tional purposes. But the war halted many 
of the projects for higher salaries, consoli- 
dated schools, and the construction of teach- 
erages or school manses which in the preced- 
ing few years had proved such a tremendous 
factor in attracting and holding teachers in 
rural districts, 

Now that the war is over and the women 
ot the United States have been given uni- 
versal suffrage, the question is: What will 
women, either as individual citizens or in 
organized groups, do toward the recogni- 
tion of community responsibility for the 
teacher. The community must give the 
teacher more than a fair salary, more than 
a roof and raeals. It must give the teacher 
a real place in its life. It must make the 
teacher welcome. From all over the country 
stories are coming to show that women citi- 
zens are becoming more alert to this need. 

In one Southern city last fall there was a 
dearth of boarding-houses for teachers. ‘The 
woman’s club canvassed the town for homes 
where teachers would be made comfortable. 
But the club did not stop there. Its mem- 
bers met the teachers as they arrived on 
trains, greeted them as personal guests, and 
drove them to the homes prepared for them. 

In another city the woman’s club gave a 
reception during the first week of the ses- 
sion. A large house was opened for the 
affair. The teachers were divided into 
groups, one for each room. And all the peo- 
ple of the community were asked to greet 
each of these groups of teachers. 


These instances are typical of a new spirit. 
They represent a big step forward from the 
old system of opening a home to a teacher, 
either to exploit the teacher as a contributor 
to the family income or to patronize the 
teacher as an outsider, provided for only at 
the call of courtesy. 

Imagine such living conditions as one 
teacher describes: ‘‘For two months I slept in 
the haymow, in the barn, with four children 
and their mother, lulled to sleep by the rattle 
of the horses’ chains and often awakened by 
a cat or dog jumping on me. Then the two- 
roomed house was finished, and I slept in 
the same room with the family, two children 
in bed with me, and very often a third at 
my feet. In January I was asked to take 
a school out from , forty pupils, and 
seven different nationalities, and constant 
friction between them. My boarding place 
was another two-roomed house. The bed- 
room was too small for two beds, so one had 
been made shorter and*it was given to me. 
As I am five feet nine inches tall, I was too 
long for the bed. I slept on one feather bed 
and under another. When I could bear a 
cramped position no longer I would put my 
feet out through the rods.” 


Houses for Rural Teachers 


But this step forward is not enough. The 
teacher, whose acts and words are made the 
intimate concern, the active topic of con- 
versation in every community, is still, while 
in a home, under constant observation, is 
still denied seclusion and solitariness. And 
so groups of both men and women voters in 
rural communities and in towns are uniting 
in the attempt to secure appropriations for 
manses to be given or rented for a minimum 
sum to teachers. 

The cost of these “‘teacherages” has in- 
creased since the State of Washington built 
its first one in 1905, rapidly following it 
with 107 others in the next ten years. Wash- 
ington built some of its teacherages as cheap 
as $50 and $75, setting up the little bunga- 
lews on the school grounds and surround- 
ing them with flower gardens and play spots 
for the children. Some communities appro- 
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priated as much as $2000 for a cottage, and 
$3000 was a large sum to be expended. 


Progress in the State of Washington 


But in spite of increased cost of construc- 
tion, Washington has gone steadily ahead 
with the plan, and in so doing has clearly 
established that there is a need for teacher- 
ages and that they are practicable: The 
fact that to-day Washington has 354 of these 
cottages is in great measure due to the en- 
thusiasm and perseverance of its woman 
State Superintendent of Education, Mrs. 
Josephine Corliss Preston, a pioneer in the 
teacherage movement and an ardent advo- 
cate of its possibilities. 

The following extracts are taken from the 
last reports to Mrs, Preston from superin- 
tendents of education in Washington 
counties where there are teacherages: 


Benton County: District 16, or the Prosser 
District, built a five-room modern bungalow with 
a large sleeping-porch, on the high-school lawn, 
for the home of the superintendent. The -cot- 
tage cost about $3500 last year. Mr. Wright 
tells me that he likes his cottage very much and 
is pleased with the idea of building teachers’ 
cottages, as the teachers are on the school prem- 
ises and near the school building, where they 
may with the least trouble supervise at all times. 

Douglas County: What do I think of teachers’ 
cottages? Not five minutes ago one of the best 
teachers in my county ‘came into the office ready 
to leave the school work for another profession. 
Why? Because in her rural district she was 


forced to live in a three-room house, with a 
large family of quarrelsome school children. 
She is an energetic, hard-working school teacher, 
and at the end of the day is too exhausted to 
associate further in such intimate contact with 
her noisy pupils. 
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Grays Harbor County: I have begun to feel 
that this question, is almost as deep in the towns 
as in the rural districts. In time past there has 
always been a place in town where a teacher 
could secure room and board; but there are 
towns in our county where it is now almost im- 
possible for teachers to secure any kind of room, 
and so many of them have to stay in one room, 
without heat or even an oil stove, and get their 
meals at a public-eating house. These things 
have a tendency to make teachers unhappy, which 
cannot help but be reflected in the schoolroom. It 
seems to me that the time is not far distant when 
in the towns, as well as in the country, it will 
be necessary to have a house for the teachers. 

Okanogan County has twenty-three cottages in 
all. District 73 of this county has just completed 
a modern four-room cottage which is considered 
a model for any rural district. The total cost 
was less than $1000. 

Walla Walla County: There are twenty-one 
teachers’ cottages in this county. They furnish 
a splendid home for the teachers and in every 
instance are a necessary part of.the school system. 


The School Manse in South Dakota and 
Minnesota 


Pierre, South Dakota, built a school manse 
in 1894 for $1000, securing for that amount 
seven rooms, two halls, a cellar, closets, 
screened porch, and an acre of ground for 
the teachers’ garden. 

South Dakota and Minnesota and other 
prairie States have found the building of 
teacherages more expensive than Washing- 
ton, for the long winter months, with the 
temperature hovering below zero, make 
necessary more elaborate heating arrange- 
ments than on the coast. But Minnesota has 
been recompensed for the expenditure on its 
fine teacherages, because the same heating 
plant in most instances does for both school 
house and teacher’s house. 

Concerning the school 
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A NEW KIND OF BEDROOM FOR A COUNTRY TEACHER 
(With hot water, electric light, heat, and a modern bathroom a few paces 


down the hall) 


manse in Alberta, Minne- 
sota—which Dr. George 
E. Vincent described a few 
years ago in the REVIEW OF 
Reviews under the head- 
ing, “City Comforts for 
Country “Teachers” — the 
local superintendent, Fred 
Grafelman, now reports: 


Our manse is doing very 
well, indeed. The teachers 
get along most harmoniously 
and pleasantly. We now have 
six teachers in the club. They 
still employ a very good house- 
keeper. Two years ago we 
tried the plan of having the 
teachers do their own house- 
keeping, but it failed to prove 
successful. Ever since then we 
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have held to the tried and 
trusted plan of having the 
teachers devote all their time 
to professional duties as well 
as social community work. 
They like this so much better. 
Last year the total living ex- 
penses per teacher per month 
were $23, but this year every- 
thing has so advanced that it 
now costs $32. This is still 
much cheaper than similar 
home comforts can be secured 
elsewhere. ... The home is a 
wonderful help in these days 
of teacher shortage. 


Keeping the Teacher 
Satisfied 





That the manse can be 





a good financial investment 
is proved by a privately 
owned one in _ Illinois, 
which is netting 8 per cent. 
on an investment of $10,000. That an old 
building may be utilized at little cost has 
been proved in a number of States. Colo- 
rado has a manse made from an outgrown 
schoolhouse, and South Carolina has one in 
a remodeled church. In another Colorado 
county a private citizen built a house to 
meet the urgent need of the teacher, and in 
an Oklahoma town a teacher who was un- 
able to secure a house built a home for him- 
self in a corner of the schoolyard, which on 
leaving he sold to the district. 

The married woman teacher with chil- 
dren and the married man teacher with a 
family perhaps suffer most in the unsuccess- 
ful quest for a home. One married teacher 
in Washington tells that before he secured 
a position at a school with a manse he had 
taught for fifteen years and furnished five 
houses. 

The hardships of the married men teachers 
in a Texas county stimulated the building of 
school manses, described by the local educa- 
tion official as follows: 


Our first manse was built from funds loaned 
by a patron in the community. He is to be paid 
back from rent on the cottage paid by the 
teacher who occupies it. The teacher pays $10 
per month. . . . The last year before the cottage 
was built, the teacher—who was a married man 
—could not get a home in the community, so he 
drove eight miles each morning and afternoon in 
going from his home to the school. 


The school manse supplies the remedy for 
“roving” in the teaching profession. A few 
years ago the United States Commissioner 
of Education estimated that two-thirds of 


A TEACHER’S MODERN DINING-ROOM IN MINNESOTA 
(Looking from the reception-room, with its piano, suggesting cheerful 
evenings, one catches a glimpse of the kitchen, where an up-to-date gas 
range is prominent) 


all the rural teachers in any year were in 
districts where they had never been before. 
In one State, for instance, out of 9883 
teachers in one- and two-room rural schools, 
only fifty-five had taught for six or more 
consecutive years in one location. 


Leaders in the Community 


The school manse means permanence of 
good teachers. And it means even more 
than that. Its occupant has a place in the 
community such as that of the occupant of 
the church manse or rectory. In Europe, 
where school manses have long been the 
rule, the teacher remains for years in a 
community in the same leading position as 
the pastor or the priest. England, Ger- 
many, France, Denmark, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland, all have their 
teacherages with kitchen - gardens, flower 
gardens, and often a small farm. 

In the rules of the English Board of Edu- 
cation for the construction of school manses, 
it is set down that there should be no in- 
ternal communication between the residence 
and the school. ‘This has not always been 
followed in the American manses. Some of 
them have been built in connection with the 
schoolhouses, with the intention that the 
kitchen of the manse should serve as a 
domestic-science laboratory for the girls and 
a manual-training workshop for the boys, a 
condition not wholly satisfactory for the 
teachers. 

The development of the community- 
center idea is giving new impetus to the 
teacherage movement to-day. Using a com- 
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munity building for only a few hours a day 
during a few months in the year is becoming 
more and more repellent to citizens. The 
school building itself as a lecture hall, a 
meeting: place for clubs, an_ intellectual 
center, means education for grown folk as 
well as children. The employment of a 
teacher for a full day every day in the year 
means higher salary for the teacher and puts 
the teacher’s skill at the service of the com- 
munity in many ways. 

The school superintendent in a Southern 
county which has built teacherages says that 
the plan is ‘‘to employ the teachers for the 
whole year and have them do odd jobs in 
the summer like looking after the library, 
conducting community meetings, taking the 
census, looking after corn clubs and canning 
clubs. We hope to use these homes for 
teaching domestic science on a small scale 
and serve a hot lunch occasionally to the 
school. We want to make the teacher a 
permanent factor in the community all the 
year around.” 

Mrs. Preston writes about a_ principal 
occupying a teacher’s cottage in an eastern 
Washington district, as follows: 


He is the leader in the pig and garden clubs 
of his community; he raises a model garden each 
year, promotes interest in-poultry clubs, takes an 
active part in the grange work, cares for the 
school building and plant at all times; conducts 
declamation contests and spelling bees, and 
teaches in the community Sunday School. His 
wife, who teaches in the same school, helps in 
grange activities, directs sewing and canning 
clubs, drills pupils for neighborhood entertain- 
ments, prepares patriotic programs, heads the 
Red Cross auxiliary, serves a warm lunch each 
noon to the pupils in the little two-room school, 
and teaches a Sunday-School class. This prin- 
cipal and his wife live in a teacher’s cottage 
within a stone’s throw of the school building. 
They are busy twelve months in the year with 
rural community activities and rural school edu- 
cation. They declare the cottage they occupy is 
largely responsible for the success of their work 
in the community, because it gives them opportu- 
nity to devote their time to community activity. 


Consolidated Schools a Help 


There is a second reason for the present 
increase of interest in teacherages, and that 
is the growth of the consolidated school 
movement. As citizens plan for better 
school buildings and equipment, and as they 
concentrate a teaching staff in one town, the 
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wisdom and necessity of a teacherage be- 
comes more and more evident. The greatest 
objection to a school manse, that a teacher 
may be compelled to live alone, often in an 
isolated section, is eliminated and in the 
consolidated school manse there are apart- 
ments for the principal and the several 
teachers. Those with experience in the con- 
struction of such manses urge the necessity 
of separate apartments and separate eating 
places for the teachers and the principals, in 
order to insure more freedom and indepen- 
dence for both. 

While the consolidated school is by far 
the most desirable institution, districts that 
have not yet seen their way to consolidating 
are making some decidedly worth-while ef- 
forts to improve the one- and two-room 
rural buildings, bettering the conditions for 
teachers and pupils. 

North District, Arlington, Vermont, has 
just had such an experience that is filled 
with profitable suggestions for other parts 
of the country. For years the children had 
been going to school in a “box-car” type of 
building. Since the census for the entire 
district, babies included, is only eighty, it 
seemed impossible to raise funds to clear the 
yard of stones, to close up the poorly placed 
windows and cut others, to replace the old 
wooden blackboards, to take out the screwed- 
down desks, to finish the old floor whose 
splintered surface it was impossible to keep 
clean, and to provide some arrangements for 
heating the children’s lunches. 

Money may have been lacking, but com- 
munity spirit did the job. There was a 
“neighborhood bee,”’ and men and women to- 
gether worked on the building and grounds, 
effecting remarkable changes. The walls 
and woodwork were painted a sunny color, 
the old windows were closed and new ones 
were-cut so that the light would fall over 
the shoulders of the children, a new hard- 
wood floor was laid, the desks were put on 
runners so that they could be moved easily 
to use the room for community purposes, a 
new porch was built, the room was re- 
shingled, brush was cut, and the stones were 
removed from the school yard. A victrola, 
white curtains, and a kitchenette were in- 
stalled within the building, and outside there 
were added a curtained play porch, new 
flower gardens, and some transplanted trees. 
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PREMIER POINCARE’S COMMENTS ON A 
PREDECESSOR’S POLICY 


NINCE his retirement from the Presi- 
dency of the French Republic, M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré has been a frank and constant 
critic of successive Ministries, doubtless in 
the conviction that his own political career 
was not only rounded, but com- 


He gave unique importance to the head of 
the French delegation, as the real, if short- 
lived, spokesman of the French people. The 
hearty welcome accorded him, his magnetic 
eloquence, and personal grace are fully 

acknowledged by M. Poincaré. 





pleted.- M. Briand, however, 
once more marches out of office 
without waiting to be unhorsed, 
pointing pretty plainly to the 
ex-President as the most deadly 
if not the most savage of his 
critics, thus apparently forcing 
his return again to the arena, 
to create the only Cabinet that 
may endure a like attack. 
Doubtless, in the Matin and 
the Temps these criticisms, now 
so dramatically presented, have 
been more open and less digni- 
fied than in the fortnightly 
general surveys of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. ‘The latest 
of these surveys, in the Christ- 





But he was suddenly set down 
in a strange land, whose very 
speech was unknown to him, sur- 
rounded by hostile and unscrupu- 
lous critics, in the full, glaring 
publicity of the “new diplomacy.” 


Here M. Poincaré devotes 
extraordinary space and energy 
to the defense of the old method 
of international conferences be- 
hind locked doors. He ridicules. 
the sonorous public meetings at 
Washington, declaring that the 
private conference is and must 
still be the guiding force. He 
depicts with humor the hordes, 
not merely of secretaries, ex- 








mas number, will be conned 
with unusual interest to see how 
far the new policy of France 
will really and seriously break with that of 
M. Briand, so recently our honored guest. 

The essay opens with the rapier-like grace 
of French courtesy: 


Having landed at Havre, Monsieur Briand 
chose, as was natural, to make accurate report 
to France on the results of his mission to Wash- 
ington. He opened his grip-sack, and found that 
it was empty! All those informed as to the 
United States had foretold that so it must be. 
But— 


the well-meaning Prime Minister, like a 
Stuart King, was “hemmed in by evil coun- 
selors.” And’ it was a capital mistake to go 
overseas at all. 

Monsieur Briand’s personal presence, it is 
conceded, had certain apparent advantages. 


M. RAYMOND POINCARE 
AS A “FREE LANCE” 


perts, stenographers, and_ typ- 
ists, but of correspondents and 
photographers especially, roam- 
ing the corridors between the public sessions 
to accept, distort, or boldly invent any re- 
ports of confidential personal utterances, and 
especially any frank collisions of opinion, 
that might please or excite the home 
readers of each. He enlarges on the harm 
that might have arisen from Wells’ tele- 
gram to the Daily Mail, exposing “rash 
transgression planned by France against 
England.” Italy is actually in uproar over 
a malignant invention—for certainly no 
French statesman ever said or thought it— 
“If the Cabinet at Rome accepts disarma- 
ment on land, it is because the Italian Army, 
already morally disintegrated, has demobi- 
lized itself.” 

On the other hand, this bon mot: “It is for 
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the sardine fishery that iron- 
clads are built; submarines are 
fashioned to study the deep-sea 
flora!” is accepted as a possibly 
authentic witticism. It does, 
indeed, give us some hope that 
neither French statesman will 
cling stubbornly to this detested 
war engine, any more than to 
the defense of poison gases. 

In general, the thinly veiled 
attack is rather on M. Briand’s 
journey, oratorical display, and 
fondness for the limelight gen- 
erally, than on his international 
policy. French statesmen are 
only too united as to that. All 
alike feel that the equilibrium 
of Europe and civilization must 
have an absolutely safe and an- 
chored France for its fulcrum. 


France has an immense develop- 
ment of maritime frontiers, a 
great number of distant colonies, 
60,000,000 subjects spread over the 
world—and she must be able to 
transport her Tunisian, Algerian, 
Moroccan and Sudanese troops 
freely across the Mediterranean. 
With these reserves, France is 
ready to reduce her fleet. 


The wardens of India, of the 


Philippines, even of the Dutch East Indies, 
will be duly impressed. That the submarine 
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FORMER PREMIER BRIAND 
(Leaving the Elysée Pal- 

ace after a conference with 

President Millerand) 

































Brianp To Harpinc: “Good! 
sure that this is not merely an opium pipe?’ 


From Le Rire (Paris) 


But are you quite 


month. 





ously. 








Certain English journals, like Reynolds’s, for- 
getting that the French taxpayer is far more 
heavily burdened than the German, are cour- 
teously inviting us to load him yet more griev- 


is not, therefore, to be accounted 
indispensable may still be hoped, 
for next we hear: ’ 


The German ships are under 
water. On the seas are only Al- 
lies of Associate fleets. We do 
not wish to oppose a general agree- 
ment. 


We hear much as to the most 
recent sensational discovery of 
arms secreted in Germany, and 
still more of the reactionist’s 
convention in Wiirtemburg, to 
be repeated from Heilbronn to 
“Goeppingen,” with its graphic 
charts of lost colonies, prov- 
inces, and coal basins: with its 
cartoon of a new-born “Boche” 
crushed in his cradle by a debt 
of 87,162 marks. Over the 
gate of this exhibition the 
French essayist sees inscribed 
the rash utterance of a diminu- 
tive German, Dr. Kleiner: 
“Our only virtue must be ha- 
tred, our only aim revenge.”’ 


(Did the last word, “revanche,”. 


rouse memory’s echoes?) 

A serious plea is made for a 
better mutual understanding, 
notably between the French and 


English, but the urge is clearly to teach 
rather than to learn. The British must 
realize the peril in yielding to any temptation 
to export their surplus products to the home- 
land of this revived Pan-Germanist agita- 
tion, or of yielding a jot, tittle, or iota of the 
latest imperious demand for German cash on 
account for reparations this very year and 








'As to the separate Angora Treaty, M. 
Poincaré has not heard the cry from the 
hundreds of thousands of loyal rayahs, left 
in Aintab and the other cities, to be mas- 
sacred like the Armenian nationals elsewhere. 
All hasty or violent utterance, like Lord 
Curzon’s, is deplored. The essential gain is 
that the French did make an end of fighting 
the Turks and withdraw their troops. 
may have been a little haste in phrasing, 
some little need of verbal revision. 


There 


A general discussion with England and Italy 
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over the relations of the Allies with Turkey 
and Greece is assuredly necessary. Lord Curzon 
is right, that it is desirable for the three Allied 
Powers to adopt a single policy, a single program 
and a single aim... but why do you say to 
your brother: “Let me pluck out the moat, etc”? 


It is not a violent break of continuity in 
French statesmanship that is to be feared. 


M. Poincaré also would go to Cannes. The 
French will not be missing at Genoa. But 
the economic rehabilitation of Germany, of 
Russia, of the world, the free political devel- 
opment of China, and all such problems will 
always seem secondary, in the minds of some 
Frenchmen, to the safety of Paris. 





THE LAKE OF ATITLAN IN GUATEMALA 


GREAT lake in western Guatemala, 

seldom visited by travelers from the 
United States, is described in the Pan- 
American Magazine by Dr. Alfred P. 
Maudslay, the British geographer. This is 
the Lake of Atitlan, situated in what Dr. 
Maudslay describes as “one of the most 
beautiful and least-known re- 


and Zutugils, and still retain many of their old 
customs. The Quiches and Cachiquels had their 
strongholds at Utatlan and Iximché on upland 
plains north of the Lake; they may be described 
as islands or peninsulas in the plain, surrounded 
by deep barrancas or gulches. The Zutugils 
probably had their headquarters where the vil- 
lage of Atitlan still stands, and their stronghold 
on a peninsula in the Lake known us the Cerro 





gions on the North American 
Continent.” 

This lake is twenty miles 
long and 5000 feet above sea 
level. In its vicinity are two 
volcanoes of. from 10,000 to 
12,000 feet elevation. The 
surrounding hills are covered 
by forests). Mr. Maudslay 


says: 





The human element only adds 
to its charm, for quaint Indian 
villages cap the rugged prom- 
ontories or nestle in the nar- 
row level ground between them, 
and the men in their loose black 
woolen garments, with red and 
white ’kerchiefs wound round 
their heads, and the women with 
white or striped upper garments 
and tartan skirts—each village 
appears to have its own par- 
ticular pattern—fit into the pic- 
ture. But the crowning glory of Atitlan is the 
sunset. After a brilliantly clear morning the 
clouds from the Pacific Ocean, about thirty miles 
distant, creep up the passes between the moun- 
tains and slowly stretch out long fingers round 
the slopes, and then, as evening approaches, 
hasten up in a thousand fantastic shapes, with 
colors altogether indescribable. Nowhere else in 
the world. have I seen sunsets display such an 
intensity or range of coloring or such rapid 
kaleidoscopic changes. Sometimes a veil of mist 
would suddenly shut out the view and as quickly 
melt away again to display a new combination 
of color until the veil of night itself was drawn 
down, when every trace of cloud would vanish 
and the mountains were outlined against an ab- 
solutely clear blue-black sky studded with the 
brilliant stars of the Tropics. 

The Indians in the neighborhood of the Lake 
are the descendants of the Quiches, Cachiquels, 


Photograph by A. P. Maudslay ; 
SUNSET ON LAKE ATITLAN, GUATEMALA 


del Oro (although I have never heard of any 
gold being found there), where the Indians made 
their last stand. At one time these three tribes 
are said to have formed a powerful confederacy, 
but they were at war with one another at the 
time of the arrival of the Spaniards, and all 
three were easily subdued in detail by Pedro de 
Alvarado, the headstrong lieutenant of Hernando 
Cortés. There are traces of stone buildings at 
Utatlan and Iximché, but nothing to show that 
the people had attained to any high degree of 
American culture. 

It is nearly fifty years since I first gazed on 
the Lake of Atitlan, and it has always remained 
in my mind as a scene of supreme beauty. Later 
visits haye not broken the spell, and I long to 
watch another of those wonderful sunsets, and 
to be awakened at early dawn by the chant of 
the Indian pilgrims returning from the distant 
shrine of the Black Christ at Esquipulas. 








N an article that he contributes to the 

January number of Scribner’s Magazine, 
Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins has found a new 
point of departure in his treatment of the 
much-discussed subject of advertising. He 
deals in this article with the effect of ad- 
vertising upon those who use it. ‘This effect 


seems to him to be altogether wholesome. 
He admits, however, that advertising itself 
required a certain regeneration before it 
could become an uplifter. 






In the days before manufacturers had accepted 
it as the great right arm of selling, it was looked 
upon with justifiable suspicion, for those who 
used it most were exploiting the credulity of 
those who believed in it. Chief among them 
were the patent-medicine men. Advertising is 
the one essential ingredient of a proprietary 
remedy. Legitimate businesses have thrived 
without advertising, but no patent medicine could 
exist without it. The least harmful of these 
quacksalvers were those who merely took the 
victim’s money and gave him nothing. Reme- 
dies costing one cent to manufacture were sold 
for a dollar. Habit-forming drugs disguised as 
tonics produced their own reorders. It became 
tragic when hopeless people suffering from 
chronic diseases were led to depend year after 
year on worthless remedies until all help was 
toc late. Testimonials of victims who had in 
the meantime died while depending on the remedy 
advertised to cure them were used in the ad- 
vertising. 


The “housecleaning” effort on the part of 
the magazines is now an old story, and the 
details need not be repeated here. It is well 
understood to-day that the traffic in proprie- 
tary medicines is no longer an important 
source of advertising revenue. In fact, it is 
not too much to say that the business has 
been placed under a ban. ‘That, however, 
was only the beginning of the regeneration 
of advertising. Mr. Calkins continues: 


The attack of powerful magazines was only 
one of the forces at work to regenerate advertis- 
ing. ‘The magazines, brought to realize the real 
value of their columns, and the possibilities of 
advertising for industries that had never dreamed 
ef using it, and never would while it was the 
chosen method of every disreputable swindler, 
tcok other steps to build up the integrity of their 
advertising pages. They began the creation of 
what is known as reader confidence. The first 
step was the guaranteeing of the advertising. 
Readers were assured that the publisher stood 
behind every offer in his advertising, morally 
and financially. On this offer publishers some- 
times had to make good. Occasionally more 
money was spent in reimbursing the subscriber 
than the publisher received for the space. 
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Another innovation was imperative—the cen- 
scrship of copy. The publisher refused adver- 
tising that even unintentionally would mislead 
the reader. In some instances the blue-penciling 
of all extravagant claims was enforced. The 
advertiser was no longer allowed to say that his 
product was the best in the world, unless it was 
and he could prove it. No advertiser was al- 
lowed to reflect on a competitor’s product. Each 
publisher as he made these reforms effective used 
advertising to inform the world. For some time 
the dominant note in advertising of magazines 
was the spotless integrity of their advertising 


pages. 


Among the modern instances of the re- 
fining influence of advertising upon those 
who use it Mr. Calkins mentions the effect 
that advertising has had in minimizing what 
is known as cut-throat competition in Ameri- 
can business life: 


There is one idea in business almost as old as 
that caveat-emptor principle, and that i is hostility 
to a competitor. The desire to gain some great 
end by advertising has brought groups of com- 
petitors together. This great end is the one of 
educating the public to be better customers. 
Cement manufacturers have learned that it is 
better to teach more people to use concrete con- 
struction and thus make a bigger market for 
cement, than to fight each other for the smaller 
trade that already exists. Under the egis of 
advertising paint manufacturers, — tile-makers, 
orange-growers, raisin-driers, lumbermen, dairy- 
men have joined the hands formerly lifted against 
one another. There is competition still, just as 
determined and far more intelligent than in the 
old days, but it is the competition of golf, all 
within the limits of a gentleman’s game. Each 
one plays his own ball, the best he knows how, 
and when his competitor’s ball is lost in the 
rough, he cheerfully joins in the search for it. 


Mr. Calkins closes with a quotation from 
an article by Bruce Barton in Associated 
Advertising: 


Is it fair to expect perfection in a profession 
that counts only a single generation to its credit? 
Should it occasion surprise when even a well-laid 
advertising campaign goes wrong? Is it any 
wonder that workers whose chief raw material is 
human nature should have to confess that they 
cannot always tell in advance just how that raw 
material will act? 

We are learning. We have just passed through 
one great cycle of inflation and deflation. We 
know now what happens to the automobile busi- 
ness and the shoe business and the perfumery 
business when prices go up like a rocket and 
come down like a stick. How much wiser coun- 
sellors to our customers we will be when an- 
other cycle swings around. How much better we 
will be able to read the signs of the storm, hav- 
ing passed through one such tempest. 
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BRITISH LABOR IN WAR AND PEACE 


N beginning his article on “Labor in War 

and Peace” in the Fortnightly Review 
(London), Mr. G. D. H. Cole warns his 
readers that any estimate now made of the 
effects of the war on trade unionism must be 
provisional, since the forces set in motion by 
the war and by the peace that followed it 
are still active in every department of eco- 
nomic life, and no one can foresee the results 
of the future interaction between them and 
the policies of statesmen, capitalists and 
trade union leaders. Mr. Cole does, how- 
ever, attempt to “draw together the tangled 
threads of the past seven years in such a way 
as to make clearer the significance of past 
developments and of forces which are still 
in motion.” 

As indicating the complexity of the facts 
under review, Mr. Cole points out that be- 
fore the war each trade had its own distinct 
problems and methods of dealing with them. 
There was little attempt either to codrdinate 
in action or to bring together into a common 
account the separate activities of the different 
groups. The war brought new complica- 
tions, as it affected different industries and 
groups of workers in quite opposite ways, 
and the various forms of state control of in- 
dustry wholly altered, each in its own 
fashion, the forms of settlement and adjust- 
ment of differences. 

Mr. Cole begins by outlining the situa- 
tion just before the outbreak of the war: 

The years from 1910 to 1914 are remembered 
as the period during which labor unrest, of a 
new kind and on a new scale, first made itself 
strongly felt. The first nine years of the century 
had been a time of exceptional industrial quietude 
during which the main activity of the trade 
unions, apart from their day-to-day work as nego- 
tiating bodies and benefit societies, had been 
occupied in the building-up of the political Labor 
movement. During these years prices, increasing 
at a rate which then seemed rapid, although now 
it would appear almost negligibly slow, out- 
stripped wages, which remained practically sta- 
tionary in the majority of trades. The conse- 
quence of this, and also of a certain disil- 
lusionment with thc immediate results of political 
activity, was the growing prevalence, from 1910 
onward of a spirit of industrial unrest. 

In the middle of 1914 a series of impor- 
tant disputes were actually going on and 
others pending in major industries. The 
war put all this aside, but, in Mr. Cole’s 
words, by the autumn of the next year it 
“had become evident that, so far from the 
exigencies of war forcing industrial problems 
into the background the war would be 


fought almost as much in the workshops at 
home as on the field of battle.” One by- 
product of this was an increase in trade 
union membership, as the unions, in order to 
protect their standards, threatened by the 
influx of new and largely untrained workers, 
set about the task of organizing them. The 
following table shows the increasing momen- 
tum gathered as the movement advanced : 


TrapE Union Mempersuip, 1914-1919. 
All Trade 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 


Unions . 8,918 4,141 4,399 5,547 6,624 8,023 
General ; 

Labor ..... 366 452 506 732 1,102 1,490 
Proportion of 


46. 39 


This vast growth in numbers, by which 
the total membership of all trade unions 
was more than doubled between 1914 and 
1919, brought with it problems of its own. 


Through the winter of 1919-1920 the trade 
unions were still endeavoring to get the pledges 
given to them redeemed. As failure became 
manifest, projects of “direct action” revived, and 
the Miners’ Federation, in March, 1920, definitely 
asked the Trade Union Congress to support it in 
taking “direct action’ to enforce mines nationali- 
zation upon the government. But the trade union 
atmosphere was already different from that of 
1919, Although membership was still growing, 
the sense of weakness was returning, and the first 
after-war impulse to aggressive action had passed 
away. The Trade Union Congress refused, and 
recommended political action and education in 
preference to “direct action.” With that de- 
cision definitely died the menace of aggressive 
action by the trade union movement as a whole 
in support of demands involving substantial 
modification of the capitalist industrial system. 

For the most part, the earlier reductions in 
wages were accepted without a stoppage of 
work. The last big strike for increased wages 
was that of the miners in the autumn of 1920. 
which ended in an inconclusive and purely tem- 
porary settlement. At the beginning of April, 
1921, this settlement came to an end, and the ac- 
tion of the government, despite pledges to the 
contrary, in precipitately decontrolling the indus- 
try, forced the miners into a disastrous lock-out, 
which ended, after more than thirteen weeks’ 
struggle, in defeat.» Suddenly, the fundamental 
weakness of trade unionism stood plainly re- 
vealed; its lack of coherent organization, and, 
much more important, its timidity and hesitation 
in face of a crisis. Doubts of the leaders were 
met with doubts of the rank and file; the whole 
question was raised of the meaning which mem- 
bership of a trade union bore to the mass of 
the members. Would the railwaymen or the 
transport workers have struck if the call had 
been given? There was at least a doubt, eating 
at the heart of the movement. 








. 
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THE LABOR UNIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE remedy offered by the American 

Federation of Labor for unemployment 
is set forth in the January number of the 
American Federationist (Washington, 
D. C.). In this publication Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, President of the Federation, states 
the following reasons for supplementing the 
work of the President’s Unemployment Con- 
ference, which was semi-official in character, 
by unofficial initiative: 


(1) Such initiative can bring new support for 
the recommendations of the Presidential Confer- 
ence. (2) It can apply the principles laid down 
by the semi-official conference more broadly than 
could that body, because unofficial opinion is not 
limited, as the President’s Conference was, by the 
necessity of reaching unanimous decisions involv- 
ing the assent of extremely conservative elements. 
(3) Unofficial public initiative can see to it that 
the value of the scientific method followed by 
the President’s Conference is not lost by the re- 
fusal of these conservative interests to apply its 
principles logically and _ practically—and on a 
sufficient scale to bring results in proportion to 
the magnitude of the problem and in proportion 
to the numbers of those unemployed because of 
the present cycle of business depression. 

If the Presidential Conference is to count for 
the largest results it is indispensable to get the 
public out of the complacent state of mind it 
created. Unintentionally the conference created 
the impression that the problem of unemployment 
was now on the way to rapid solution! Its or- 
ganizers understand that nothing could more en- 
danger even those limited recommendations 
reached by agreement. Even to secure public 
support for these recommendations a continued 
and renewed public interest is essential. 


Mr. Gompers enumerates the achieve- 
ments of the President’s Conference under 
the following heads: 


In organization and use of experts it set a new 
and higher standard for national industrial con- 
ferences. 

It laid a scientific foundation for discussion by 
a sound classification of the various forms of 
unemployment and by outlining the general prin- 
ciples upon which effective remedies must rest. 

It discussed adequately certain groups of reme- 
dies, i. e., remedies lying within the self-imposed 
limits of the conference and within the limits set 
in advance by President Harding and Chairman 
Hoover. 

Whatever remedies were proposed (within 
these limits) were of a progressive character. 


After some discussion of the limitations of 
the President’s Conference, as well as of the 
specific remedies proposed, the Federationist 
article comes to the consideration of public 
works and public credit in relation to un- 





employment. The opinion is expressed that 
in countries like England and the, United 
States, where the public credit is excellent 
there is no practical obstacle to the under. 
taking during hard times of public enter- 
prises of a productive character on a sufficient 
scale to stimulate all industry and reduce 
cyclical unemployment to a mere fraction of 
what it is to-day. Although this principle 
was repeatedly recognized by the Presiden- 
tial Conference, it is asserted that it was not 
applied on a scale at all commensurate with 
the evil. This method of dealing with un- 
employment has been recommended by the 
International Unemployment Conference of 
1913, the League of Nations International 
Labor Office, and by various governments. 

The Federation of Labor stoutly denies 
that the extension of public credit for public 
works and other public purposes signifies pa- 
ternalism in any sense of the word. Such 
works and such credit extensions are along 
the lines familiar to the American Govern- 
ment, and are calculated to stimulate and 
promote the entire industry of the nation. It 
is no new undertaking that is asked, but 
merely a development on a_ considerably 
larger scale of functions already in operation. 
The article concludes with the following 


paragraphs: 


The problem of unemployment can be solved. 
Seasonal unemployment can be almost eliminated. 
Cyclical unemployment is a social crime of the 
highest order and no society which permits it to 
centinue can expect to survive. 

As long as men and women, eager to work, in 
a country filled with untold riches of materials 
and land, are denied the opportunity to work and 
to maintain themselves properly, our society is 
bankrupt in its most important essential. 

The question is no longer open to debate. The 
problem of unemployment must be solved. There 
is no alternative. 

Labor lays down its prcposals. It supports 
every constructive move, no matter where or by 
whom initiated. It brings forward in addition 
to those moves a program of proposals which 
will clear away the social waste and wreckage 
caused by unemployment and put the nation on 
the road to full and final remedy. 

These proposals are before America. Labor 
demands that the problem be attacked with full 
vigor and determination, with fearlessness and 
an.eye single to solution with justice. 

Working people must-work to live. To deny 
the opportunity to work is to enforce death. 

The problem can be solved. It must be solved. 
The time for action and solution is, not to- 
morrow, but now! 
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OUR DECREPIT RAILROADS 


N article by Edward Hungerford in the 

January Century characterizes the 
American transportation industry as “the 
sick man of American business.” Various 
causes are assigned for the decline of our 
railroad system, but there is general agree- 
ment that legislation thus far has not done 
much to check the decline, to say the least. 
Mr. Hungerford goes back to the passage of 
the so-called Hepburn Bill in 1906 and the 
group of federal and State regulations that 
followed it to find the starting point of the 
decrease in American railroad efficiency. Yet 
he shows that for fully ten years after 1906 
the net earnings of the carriers continued to 
increase until they reached the total of almost 
a billion dollars a year. The deterioration 
of the railroad structure, therefore, had set 
in some time before the maximum of net 
earnings had been reached. 

When the Federal Government took over 
the railroads as a war measure it is admitted 
that the whole system was very near a break- 
down. The Government raised railroad 
wages immediately and at the same time 
other operating costs went up as well as 
taxes. Since the war there has been some 
decline in prices of materials and supplies, 
but they are 70 per cent. above the 1916 
level, and taxes of every sort 90 per cent. 
higher. When the railroads were returned 
by the Government to their private owners 
on March 1, 1920, the expense of conducting 
them had reached a total about 80 per cent. 
higher than that of 1917. As an offset to 
this vast increase, the Government had made 
sweeping increases in both freight and pas- 
senger charges. Passenger fares were in- 
creased 25 per cent. and the freight rates 
from 50 to 75 per cent. Even with these 
great increases, the corporations could pro- 
duce nothing but deficits. As Mr. Hunger- 
ford points out, the high rates are actually 
driving business away. He refers to the 
long-haul use of the motor truck as a protest 
against the existing railroad freight rates. 
As to passenger fares, a nation-wide rate of 
almost four cents a mile, including war 
taxes, in addition to the heavy increases in 
the Pullman rates, has not proved to be an 
inducement to travelers. 

Our railroads no longer grant a lowered 
per-mile rate to the wholesale user of their 
service. If a passenger buys a mileage book, 
he finds that the thousandth mile costs just 
as much as the first. On this point Mr. 


Hungerford cites the practice of French and 
British railroads: 


Contrast this with France, where a man may, 
upon presentation of a small photograph of him- 
self and six hundred francs in hard cash, re- 
ceive a card entitling him to ride as much as 
he pleases upon her railroads for twelve months 
at half-fare, no matter in which class he elects. 
Such a plan might not be practicable in the 
United States, although I do not see why. But 
it ought to be good business to sell passenger 
miles at wholesale once more. 

In many such ways our railroad. men might 
grow in wisdom by watching their fellows across 
the seas entice the hesitating traveler. Our 
managers have utterly disregarded the possibili- 
ties of selling different classes of passenger 
service. But their contention that Americans 
would not endure the stigma of traveling second 
class is hardly supported by facts. The Pullman 
Company has for years successfully operated 


‘second-class sleepers under the camouflaged name 


of “tourist-cars.”’ Americans, after all, are not 
foolishly proud. We ride in Ford cars and 
enjoy them; we eat in popular-priced white- 
fronted restaurants and admit it. 

In the United Kingdom the first-class fares 
are very slightly higher than our standard fares 
when combined with our Pullman day fares, and 
the service is quite as good. The second class 
is almost obsolete, but the third class, at about 
half first-class rates (a little less than three cents 
a mile, American), has equipment generally 
superior to our branch lines and suburban roads. 


As to the deterioration of our railroad 
equipment, Mr. Hungerford finds that while 
15 per cent. of our freight cars are unusable, 
19 per cent. of our locomotives are in an 
extreme state of disrepair, and are standing 
idle upon the sidings. 
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THE EX-RAY SHOWS THAT UNCLE SAM IS AFFLICTED 
WITH “HARDENING OF THE ARTERIES” 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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RATHENAU, ORGANIZER AND 
PHILOSOPHER 

















DR. WALTER RATHENAU, GERMAN MINISTER OF 
RECONSTRUCTION AND HEAD OF THE DELEGATION 
TO CANNES 


HE appointment of Dr. Walter Rathe- 

nau as head of the German delegation 
to Cannes has precipitated an enormous 
amount of press comment on the bitter 
rivalry between Dr. Rathenau and Hugo 
Stinnes, and on Dr. Rathenau’s important 
function in the Wirth government. All this 
gives timeliness and point to the anonymous 
character sketch of Rathenau contributed to 
the London Review of Reviews. 

It is recalled that Walter Rathenau’s 
father, Emil Rathenau, who founded the 
famous “A. E. G.” (General Electricity 
Company), was perhaps the greatest figure 
of his day in industrial Germany. ‘The 
father was past fifty when he saw Edison’s 
electric light bulb, and after this had made 
millions for him he developed a company 
producing every description of electrical 
appliances and machinery, and conducting 
large enterprises all over the globe, until it 
became the most heavily capitalized concern 
in Germany. 

The son is to-day recognized as one of the 


Before 


“men of the hour’ in Germany. 
the war his business activities were extraor- 
dinary, and even in state affairs he had be- 
come influential. Largely during the war 
he evolved a philosophy of his own. As a 
young man he _ had studied philosophy, 
physics, chemistry, and engineering to such 
purpose that at the age of twenty-six a cor- 
poration was set to work to exploit a method 
he had discovered for obtaining alkalies. 
Works were built in Germany, France, 
Switzerland and Poland. 


Even in his young days Dr. Rathenau was not 
a man who stood still. Half a dozen years and 
his first-born company knew him no more. He 
jeined the “A. E. G.” and looked after its in- 
terests in Manchester and Amsterdam, Buenos 
Aires, and Baku. Three years of that and he re- 
tired from the company and went to Zurich to 
manage the “Elektro Bank,” founded in 1895 by 
his father as a “holding company” to promote 
electrical enterprises and control] their operations 
in the interests of the “A. E. G.” 

Not long afterward he joined Herr Karl 
Fiirstenberg, the director of that great industry- 
bank, the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, godfather 
to the “A. E. G.” in its early days and really 
head of the house to many a big German busi- 
ness concern. For some years. Walter Rathenau 
was busy putting on their feet many of the firms 
in which the Handelsgesellschaft was interested, 
and the experience made him an economic and 
financial expert of a remarkable kind. 

After an official trip to the German and English 
colonies in Africa he returned to the “A. E. G.” 
to work in earnest. In 1915 his father died and 
he became president of the concern. Under him 
the “A. E. G.” has absorbed many other com- 
panies and become a tremendous trust. 

When the war came, Dr. Rathenau was the 
first man to see that it was not going to be over 
in the militarists’ six weeks. What of the raw 
material to keep the country going? 

He carried his fears and plans to the War 
Minister, and the result was that he became 
virtual dictator of the whole industrial and trade 
organization of Germany. The country was or- 
ganized on the lines of the “A. E. G.”—till 
April, 1915, when a military officer took charge, 
and things soon went from bad to worse. It 
was raw material that affected Rathenau’s whole 
outlook on the war: A beaten Germany would 
have no raw material; if she could force a peace 
or make one on favorable terms, all he cared 
about was that raw materials should dominate 
the conditions. Though he abhorred the sub- 
marine war, though militarism, imperialism, an- 
nexations, and money indemnities were to him 
stupid enormities, he sent out an appeal for a 
levée en masse and a continuation of the war 
when even Hindenburg and Ludendorff had given 
up the gamble as lost. For the moment, raw 


material blinded his clear vision. 
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Regarding Rathenau’s system of philoso- 
phy, this writer says: 


In spite of all these things, his name was not 
widely known till in book after book his philos- 
ophy was set forth. It was a daring thing to sit 
down, and, in a period mostly co-terminous with 
the war, to formulate a philosophy. That is 
what Rathenau did. In a time when the stricken 
earth was rocking to its very foundations, he 
was trying to find a base for things to rest on. 
Now, in the after-chaos, there are points in his 
philosophy and world-order at which we may 
smile; many people in Germany are pleased to 
sneer. But he is exerting a constantly increasing 
influence on thinking Germany. One of his 
works, “Von kommenden Dingen” (which has 
appeared in English), reached its 65th edition 
before the end of 1918; one is in its 39th edition, 
and a third in its 40th; a fourth has reached its 
20th and a fifth its 25th. 

His ideal, briefly, has been “so to understand 
science that I may be in a position to put all 
philosophic and social problems in a clear form 
and so seek a solution.” “The real world is the 
world of the mind, not the material one in which 
we live.” “Skepticism is deceit; pessimism is 
folly. In an age of machinery, he will not 
have man a machine.” “We are not here 
merely for happiness. Our wills do not exist, 


nor development take place, simply to increase 
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our happiness.. We are not on the way to happi- 
ness, but on that leading to amelioration, the 
way of the soul, and we must tread it even 
though happiness collapse. And we take that 
way not because we must, but because we 
will. . . . Not fear and not hope are the driv- 
ing forces, but faith which springs from love, 
utter need and God’s will.’ He calls for, a 
return to seriousness; he pleads for a simpler 
life. “It is not the struggle for existence which 
poisons life, but the struggle for the trifles, the 
venities, the worthless things.” 

To him the war has done one thing:*it has 
brought the world so suddenly up against all 
the biggest problems that reforms -are of the 
utmost urgency; now is the time for reform. 
And in his scheme of reform he has.a_ place 
for the state, though not the state of Marx;, for 
capital, though not the capital that cuts throats; 
he would rein competition and divide the world’s 
raw materials, markets, and finances. fairly; he 
wants a “people’s. state,” but would prefer a 
constitutional monarch. at its head. But always 
he wants simplicity, which need not be drab or 
dull. “Twenty. fewer varieties of shirts, and we 
should still have more than our fathers had 
thirty years ago.” Above all, he wants the world 
to recognize and achieve its unity. And nearly 
all that was written before the war, or. when 
Germany had hopes of victory, or before her 
defeat. , 





“THE ECONOMIC RESURRECTION OF 


POLAND” 


HIS is not too strongly worded, as the 
title of a most optimistic paper in the 
Revue Mondiale (Paris) for December 1, 
1921, by Stéphane Aubac. An editorial 
note hails the paper as a “source of confi- 
dence for the nations, victims alike of the 
disastrous war and of the catastrophes 
brought about by the crisis in exchange.” 
The Austro-German invasion and the re- 
cent campaign against Soviet Russia brought 
the newly-received nation of 30,000,000 
people to the verge of bankruptcy and star- 
vation. *“There was a ruinous overissue 
of currency. The balance of foreign trade 
was heavily against them. Speculators of 
neighboring lands made a sustained effort 


to force still lower the value of the Polish’ 


mark.” The reference here is to Germany 
and Austria especially, and their action was 
closely connected with the political struggle 
for Upper Silesia. 

The mark has now driven out its four 
rival monetary units from circulation, and 
gained 150 per cent. in value; though a 
statement in the editorial note would indi- 
cate that it still requires 200 marks to pur- 
chase one French franc! 


The treaty with Norway and the eco- 
nomic understanding as to Danzig are 
named as hopeful factors; but the restora- 
tion of peace and demobilization of the 
army have brought the chief immediate 
relief. Great efforts have been made to 
restore the devastated provinces, and to feed 
several million families just rescued from 
the tyranny of Bolshevism. Already there 
are under cultivation 3,000,000 acres, which 
lay barren in 1920. 

The normal balance of exports with im- 
ports was at once assured by the acquisi- 
tion of most of Upper Silesia, “the coal. 
produced there having constituted three- 
fourths of the total 400,000 tons of all im- 
ported merchandise.” This quiet substitu- 
tion of mere weight instead of money values, 
in discussing the trade balance, is quite illus- 
trative of the general rose-colored view of 
the writer. The total state budget is figured 
at 47 French francs per capita, against 1210 
in England, and 300 even in Germany. So, 
too, the state debt is said to be but 140 
francs for each inhabitant, compared with 
nearly 7000 in England and 7500 in France. 

Communism, under any guise, we are 
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assured, can take no root in Polish soil. 
“Against German hostility and British 
difference, firmly loyal to her true allies 
(the French), and to all her glorious tra- 
ditions, Poland is swiftly returning -to nor- 
mal life and economic prosperity.”. In coal, 
salt, petroleum, alcohol, timber, and even 
in textile fabrics, she already supplies her 
own needs. and exports ever more largely. 
_ A remarkable charge, involving a sinister 
view of Teutonic efforts, is contained in this 
paragraph: 


Germany is striving to prove that the condition 
of the exchange forbodes only evil for Poland’s 
future; but this propaganda is intended solely 
for foreign consumption. While Berlin pursues 
its purpose to alienate the western states from 
Warsaw, the economic journals of Germany are 
urging the financial world to push into Poland 
and make contracts for business on the largest 
scale. 


If there really is an international race 
in progress for the economic capture of 
Poland’s natural resources, there need be 
little anxiety, it would seem, in Paris. 
Speaking, toward the close, of the rapid 
gain in the amount of foreign capital in- 
vested, the writer remarks that French 
funds finance 80 per cent. of the petroleum 
industry, 75 per cent. of the coal mining, 
and control largely also Polish metallurgy, 
textiles, and other industries. 

Careful perusal of the closing paragraphs 
will make clear the clever special pleading, 
the half-concealed bias, that discloses itself 
as one reads the entire essay: 


The foes of Poland lay great stress on the 
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alleged internal dissensions; but those who have 
occasion to journey thither agree that partisan 
strife is there no keener than elsewhere. All 
parties are devoted first of: all to* the prosperity 
of the State and the security of its frontiers. _The 
patriotism of the mechanic, the admirable good 
sense of the peasant, are the best of assurances. 
The strikes which do occur from time to time’ in 
Poland, as everywhere, aim only at better pay, 
and such claims are often justified by the fluctua- 
tions in exchange. In any case, the strikes are 
free from lawless violence, and:-are of brief 
duration. The cities are most orderly; the coun- 
try regions are in the full tide of prosperity. 
The robust common sense of the peasant fuses 
with the artisan’s profound patriotism. . . . This 
nation is dev otedly attached to the cause of prog- 
ress, loyal to its political and economic pledges, 
and has overcome: the difficulties of its begin- 
nings. Henceforward, it ‘constitutes an essential 
part of the European -edifice,- an indispensable 
element in the equilibrium of the continent. 


To a -French audience this means that 
Poland is now securely established ‘as a’ per- 
manent barrier between Russia and Ger- 
many, preventing any dangerous union of 
the two against France, and is, also, so con- 
trolled by French capital that she can be 
relied on for firm adherence in economic 
matters, even against the policy and inter- 
ests of England. Any evidence of German 
energy or recuperation is cause for alarm. 
This is the general trend of deliberate 
utterances from Paris at present, and _ is, 
perhaps, the most disquieting symptom in 
the political and economic situation. It is 
quite possible that many Germans in 1914 
really saw themselves completely encircled 
by actual or potential foes. Such an atti- 
tude of mind hardly permits the restoration 
of normal trade, economic prosperity, or 
stable human relations of any sort. 





SCIENCE IN BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 


GREAT many fragmentary reports 
have been published regarding the con- 
ditions under which Russian men of science 
have been living during the Bolshevist 
régime and the extent to which they have 
been able to carry on their work. Now 
that the veil has been lifted from Russian 
affairs to some extent, more comprehensive 
information on this subject is available, and 
a particularly interesting report is the one 
recently published in the New York Times 
by Prof. J. J. Sederholm, director of the 
Geological Survey of Finland. 
“Even during the late years of distur- 
bance, seclusion and distress,” we are told, 


“the torch of science has burned in Russia.” 


About 700 scientific books and pamphlets have 
been published since 1914, only very few of 
them, however, later than 1918, when the Bol- 


‘sheviki came to power. 


The monthly bulletin of the Academy of 
Sciences in Petrograd appeared even during the 
days of revolution which overthrew the power 
of the Czars, as well as during the subsequent 
revolution which brought the Bolsheviki to power. 
At present there has been an interruption of two 
years, but the learned Secretary of the Academy, 
Professor Serge Oldenburg, hopes that publica- 
tion will soon begin again. 


While a number of scientific men have 
taken arms against the Reds, and some have 
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been thrown into prison or executed, many 
have, for the sake of their families, or to 
save their own lives, submitted to the exist- 
ing government. 


It is also extremely difficult for a scientific 
man to leave his museum or his laboratory, 
which embodies the result of his life’s work, 
with the risk of seeing its contents thrown to the 
dogs. In many cases he will prefer to remain 
as its guardian. Whatever may have been the 
political consequences of this foréed compliance 
of Russian science, it has been able thereby to 
accomplish some work which would else have 
been undone, to the great loss of science in the 
future. There are some kinds of scientific work 
where it is of the greatest importance that no 
gaps intervene which would make it impossible 
afterward to correlate the observations from all 
the world, and sum them up. It is, therefore, 
of interest to state that, for instance, the meteoro- 
logical observations have been continuously made 
all over the Russian Empire where it has not been 
entirely impossible because of war or other inter- 
vening hindrances. In the same way the seismo- 
graphs have been in action, registering earth- 
quakes, and the astronomers of Pulkowa have 
continued their observations on the stars, looking 
down from their lofty height on this bloodstained 
planet, and they have even made some important 
discoveries. ; 


As Professor Sederholm is a geologist, he 
naturally devotes much space to the geologi- 
cal undertakings of his Russian confréres. 
Thus he tells us that 


During the year 1920 not less than twenty- 
three geological expeditions were sent out by the 
Siberian Geological Survey at Omsk alone, but 
their work was very often hampered by lack of 
provisions and instruments. That group, for in- 
stance, which was sent to the Angora region in 
order to investigate its coal resources was forced 
to return in a month, because no food was avail- 
able. The peasants do not accept any Bolshevist 
money, the only kind which the officials have to 
offer. 

In the Ural Mountains the mining gevlogists 
have been able to determine a larger extension 
of several important ore deposits than has been 
known before, and at the Caspian immense de- 
posits of sulphate of soda have been investigated. 

Also some mineralogical work has been carried 
out. While searching the Peninsula of Kola for 
the rarer metals Professor von Fersmann of the 
Academy of Sciences has found dykes of a rock 
containing a great number of splendidly crystal- 
lized rare minerals, of which several were new 
to science. 

It is sad to state that some of the works now 
published were written by scientists who have 
succumbed to their privations. Professcr Fedo- 
row, the famous mineralogist, whom I met in 
1917 still in his laboratory in Petrograd, pale, 
thin and looking as though haunted, died in 1919, 
but left to posterity an immense collection of 
mineralogical notes, mainly comprising crystallo- 
giaphical formule. That monograph has now 
been published in the German language under 

Feb.—7 


the heading “Das Mineralreich.” This bulky 
work has a weight of not less than twelve pounds. 
It is replete with facts collected during the whole 
lifetime of a busy scientist. 

A Russian paleontologist and geologist of great 
renown, Alexander Karpinsky, the former Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey, was lately re- 
ported to be living in great distress, but the last 
news from him is more comforting. His health 
has improved, and he is now, as President of the 
Academy of Sciences and keeper of its paleonto- 
logical museum, very active in spite of his 77 
years. 


The Bolsheviki have encouraged various 
branches of scientific work having obvious 
practical applications. There is a “Com- 
mission for Studying the Natural Produc- 
tive Powers of Russia,” which has issued 
numerous publications. The development of 
electrical power is a favorite scheme of 
the Soviet Government, and several publi- 
cations relating to this subject appeared in 
the year 1920. It is interesting to learn 
that among the publications of the same 
year was a translation of a work by Prof. 
R. A. Daly, of Harvard University, on 
“Igneous Rocks and Their Origin.” 

In his account of the progress of medi- 
cine and kindred sciences Professor Seder- 
holm says: 


“How is Pavlow?” was a question continually 
addressed to me while I stayed in America dur- 
ing last winter, and only now am I able to give 
an answer. The famous physiologist is still busy 
in his laboratory, which has even been consid- 
erably enlarged, and he is lecturing to the stu- 
dents. Being a free- spoken man, he has often 
told his audience his opinion, in no sugared ex- 
pressions, about the present misrule of Russia, 
and, having been summoned to the Tcheka, the 
formidable police of the Soviet Government, he 
has flatly refused to take back anything of what 
he had said. In spite of this boldness, he has 
neither been executed nor put in prison, but en- 
joys even the right to use a motor car, one of 
his legs having been injured. Another proof of 
the wrongness of the assertion of old Falstaff 
that fame is of no practical value! 


With regard to the daily life of the Rus- 
sian scientific men, the writer says: 


To a certain degree the Soviet Government, in 
spite of its known hatred of the “intellectuals,” 
has favored those scientists who have been will- 
ing, or forced, to serve it as specialists. There 
is, in this State where equality is a watchword, 
an order of precedence, with a graded scale of 
thirty-five degrees, of which one is the lowest. 
Civil engineers are reckoned in the thirty-‘ourth 
class, and certain scientists, as, for instance, the 
geologists, in the highest one, belonging to the 
category of “learned specialist.” Their wages 
are, of course, falling, as everything is, be- 
cause of th: razid:y coutinued depreciation of the 
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money, but at a time when a cord of wood cost 
70,000 Soviet rubles, they received 7200 rubles a 
month, or 86,500 a year. Moreover, the scien- 
tists got the special “scientific ration” ‘(outchonnyi 
payock), which was a little greater than the daily 
hunger ration of other citizens. When travel- 
ing the specialists could even be allowed a “Red 
Guard’s ration,” which was, however, not al- 
ways given to them, even in places where stores 
of food existed. 

In the House of Science, formerly the palace of 
Grand Dukes Vladimir Alexandrovitch and Cyril 
Vladimirovitch, the scientists of Petrograd are 
able to take their breakfast, if they have any 
money to pay for it, and some are even staying 
here and taking all their meals. 

The news which we get about the life of the 
struggling scientists of Russia awakens sentiments 
of two kinds: compassion for their extremely dif- 
ficult situation and admiration for what they 
have been able to perform even during such 
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circumstances. One of their greatest sufferings 
comes from the isolation in which they live, and 
therefore their colleagues all over the world are 
able to relieve a little part of their distress by 
sending to them, through some safe intermediary, 
the publications which they have been longing to 
read during years of seclusion. 

In describing the present state of the Rus- 
sian museums, Professor Sederholm recounts 
the vicissitudes of the art treasures of the 
country, the most momentous fact being 
that the splendid contents of the Hermitage, 
including its forty-seven Rembrandts, after 
having been removed to Moscow, are now 
safely restored to their old home, and have 
been augmented by many works of art that 
formerly adorned the palaces of the Grand 
Dukes and other private individuals. 





ETAILED #statistics are essential to 

the successful conduct of every big in- 
dustry. Because agriculture is the greatest 
of our national industries the Government 
finds it necessary to maintain an immense 
statistical organization in connection there- 
with; viz., the Bureau of Crop Estimates in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

According to an article in the Depart- 
ment’s Weekly News Letter (Washington, 
D. C.) entitled “How Government Crop 
Reports Are Made Up,” it was freely con- 
ceded at the last meeting of the General 
Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture that our American system of 
agricultural statistics is the most complete 
and accurate ever devised. "The system is 
maintained by a veritable army of volunteer 
coéperators and a large staff of experts. 
There are about 220,000 voluntary crop re- 
porters, located in all parts of the United 
States. The largest corps of these render 
monthly reports for individual townships or 
similar small districts, directly to Washing- 
ton. Then there is an independent corps of 
reporters who render monthly reports on 
whole counties, also directly to the Depart- 
ment. Lastly there are about forty trained 
statisticians or field agents, who have their 
own groups of reporters and make reports 
on whole States or other large areas. Sum- 
maries of.the reports from these three inde- 
pendent sources form the basis of the reports 
assued by the Bureau. 


THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
CROP REPORTS 


The monthly crop reports, which are so 
important a factor in the business of buying 
and selling agricultural products, and which 
incidentally serve the purpose of keeping 
speculation within bounds by supplying au- 
thentic facts where guesswork and manip- 
ulated reports would otherwise prevail, 
cover acreage, condition, estimated or actual 
yield, total production, stocks on farms, 
progress of farm work, wages, supply of 
farm labor, fertilizers and seeds. These 
reports are made for about sixty crops, and 
cover about 95 per cent. of the total agri- 
cultural production of the country. The 
process of digesting and publishing the 
reports is one of romantic interest. 


The reports of field agents on the speculative 
crops are mailed direct to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in special envelopes. These are sepa- 
rated from other mail in the Washington post 
office and are delivered by messenger to the Secre- 
tary or his first assistant, who places them, with 
the seals unbroken, in a safe, to which he alone 
has the key. The reports remain locked in the 
safe until the morning of crop report day. The 
returns on speculative crops from the voluntary 
reporters come direct to the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates and are tabulated on separate 
sheets for each crop. 

On the evening before crop-report day all tele- 
phones are disconnected. The next morning all 
doors are locked, and guards are stationed at the 
outer doors to prevent anyone entering or leav- 
ing when the Crop- Reporting Board is in session. 
The sealed reports of field agents and crop spe- 
cialists in the custody of the Secretary are turned 
over to the chief of the Bureau, and the Crop- 
Reporting Board begins its work. The board is 
































cemposed of the Associate Chief of the Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates, three of his most 
experienced assistants, and usually one or more 
field agents. ° 

Each member of the board is supplied with a 
separate sheet for each crop. On the sheets are 
shown for each State, in parallel columns, the 
estimates of the crop specialists and State field 
agents, the average of returns from the county 
reporters, the average of returns from the town- 
ship or local reports, and the average of returns 
from special reporters, together with the report 
for the previous month, for the same month of 
the previous year, and the 10-year average for the 
same month. The chairman of the board reads 
the comments of the field agents and crop spe- 
cialists, the reports of the Weather Bureau for 
each State, and such other data as may be avail- 
able. 

With this information before him, each mem- 
ber proceeds, independently and without consul- 
tation with other members to make his individual 
estimate of the crop condition for each State. 
The chairman then lists the individual estimates 
in parallel columns and reads them. They are 
discussed by the board, and a single figure is 
adopted for the crop report. This figure is not 
an average of the figures of the individual mem- 
bers of the board, but a figure upon which all 
the individuals agree after hearing what factors 
influenced each member in forming his judgment. 
As a general rule, there is surprising unanimity 
of judgment, and little difficulty is had in recon- 
ciling differences. 

As fast as the figures are determined by the 
board, they are turned over to a force of expert 
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computers, who convert the condition figures into 
numerical estimates of yield per acre for each 
State, and into United States totals or averages. 

The report is then summarized and a sufficient 
number of copies run off for immediate distri- 
bution to the press. Shortly before the time set 
for issuance of the report, the Secretary or Acting 
Secretary is admitted to the board room, reviews 
the work of the board and approves the reports. 
Exactly at the minute set in advance by the Sec- 
retary, the report is released to representatives of 
the press associations and telegraph companies 
in waiting in another part of the building, and is 
at once flashed over the country by wire for pub- 
lication in daily newspapers. At the same time, 
a telegraphic report is sent to the office of each 
State field agent, who issues a State report for 
papers in his own State. An hour later manu- 
script is forwarded to the Government Printing 
Office for publication in the Monthly Crop Re- 
porter, which goes to all the voluntary reporters 
of the Department. 


Any official or employee of the Depart- 
ment who gives out advance crop informa- 
tion or who speculates in agricultural prod- 
ucts on the basis of advance information is 
subject to a fine of $10,000, or imprison- 
ment for ten years, or both. Only one case 
of this kind is on record. Heavy penalties 
are also incurred by officials or employees 
who knowingly compile or issue false sta- 
tistics. 





N a series of articles contributed to the 

World’s Work Mr. V. Stefansson, the 
explorer (whose new book, “The Friendly 
Arctic,” is noticed elsewhere in this 
REVIEW), combats several prevalent mis- 
conceptions regarding the fertility and 
habitability of the Arctic regions. 

Although his own experience of eleven 
years beyond the Polar Circle, traveling on 
the average of 2000 miles a year on foot, 
might seem to qualify Mr. Stefansson suf- 
ficiently as a competent witness concerning 
Arctic conditions, he does not ask the reader 
to take his unsupported statement of fact, 
but refers him to a recent report made by a 
Royal Commission to investigate the rein- 
deer and musk-ox industries in the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic regions of Canada. The 
upshot of this report, summarizing investi- 
gations covering two years, is that the Cana- 
dian North may be a commonplace country, 
but is at least habitable and rich in natural 
resources. 





ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE RICHES OF 
THE ARCTIC 


During his extended journeyings through 
the Arctic, as described at length in his 
book, “The Friendly Arctic,” Mr. Stefans- 
son became con- 
vinced that one of 
the chief problems 
of Canada and Si- 
beria is to begin to 
make use of the vast 
quantities of grass 
that go to waste in 
the North every 
year. It seemed to 
him obvious enough 
that a domestic ani- 
mal that will eat the 
grass should be 
found, and that this 
animal after fatten- 
ing should be butch- 
ered and shipped to 
those countries 
where the meat is MR. 
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needed as food. On returning from his last 
expedition, just before the close of the World 
War, Mr. Stefansson found that in his ab- 
sence in the North even Americans had been 
on food rations, and in Europe had gone 
hungry. It was not a difficult task for him 
to impress upon representatives of the Cana- 
dian Government the urgent importance of 
developing the meat-producing resources of 
the North. 

As to grazing resources north of the Arc- 
tic Circle, Mr. Stefansson assumes that the 
educated Canadian-American or European 
has been misinformed by his schoolbooks. 
Says Mr. Stefansson: 


To begin with, he will be of the opinion that 
the northern third of Canada has either no vege- 
tation at all or else only mosses and lichens. He 
finds it at first revolutionary and unbelievable 
that the northern half of Canada is a vast pas- 
ture. But it is true. The world’s largest area 
of grass lands is undoubtedly in northern Eurasia 
and to it only Canada is second. Northern Nor- 
way, northern Sweden, northern Finland, north- 
ern Russia, and northern Siberia are mountainous 
in some parts and forested in others, but in 
general they form together a great prairie land 
variously estimated at from four million to six 
million square miles, or anything from the full 
size of the United States to one and one-half 
times that area. But in northern Canada we have 
the next largest grazing area in the world, one 
and a half or two million square miles of prairie 
land, equal to half the area of the United States. 
There are no mountains, although there are rocky 
hills. In some places there are alkali flats with- 
out vegetation and in some places there are for- 
ests, but in the main it is a verdure clad prairie. 
Whether in square miles or in tonnage of flower- 
ing plants, the grazing areas of the Argentine or 
of Texas are insignificant in comparison. 

These grass lands are not only the northern 
portion of the continent but also the islands that 
lie north of Canada, even to the north coast of 
the most northerly of them. The vegetation is 
only in part of a typically polar nature, strange 
to Southerners. In part it consists of common 
plants, such as various sedges, bluegrass, timothy, 
goldenrod, dandelion, bluebell, poppy, primrose, 
anemone, and the like. More than 115 species 
of flowering plants are known to exist in Elles- 
mere Island, the most northerly of the Canadian 
islands. Sir Clements Markham says in his “Life 
of Sir Leopold McClintock” that in the Polar 
regions in general there are more than 332 va- 
rieties of mosses, 250 varieties of lichens, 28 
varieties of ferns, and more than 762 varieties 
of flowering plants. 


Mr. Stefansson hazards the assertion that 
for every ton of mosses and lichens on the 
lands beyond the Arctic Circle there are at 
least ten tons of flowering plants. In con- 
nection with the supply of food for animals, 
it should be remembered that such plants as 
grasses and sedges grow afresh every year, 
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while certain species of lichens, cropped by 
herbivorous animals, requiré many years to 
replace themselves. 

The northern third of the territory of 
Alaska is Arctic, and our Government is now 
making the first detailed studies of the graz- 
ing possibilities of that region. These studies 
have now gone far enough to show beyond 
any question that the grazing in the North, 
as represented by grasses and other flowering 
plants, is far in excess of that represented by 
mosses and lichens. 

An animal that requires no shelter or 
feeding, and yet produces meat that com- 
mands a fair price, is the domestic reindeer. 


Those who have no personal familiarity with 
the Polar regions find it strange that these ani- 
mals flourish up there. Fundamentally there is 
nothing strange about it when you once realize 
that they are native animals. Each creature 
flourishes best in the peculiar environment of its 
own. Cattle and giraffes can fend for them- 
selves in the South, but would die in the North. 
Reindeer and caribou flourish in the North, but 
would probably not get along very well in the 
South. They are in no more need of shelter 
from a blizzard than a Texas steer needs shelter 
from the rain, nor are they more likely to freeze 
to death than a giraffe is to die of sunstroke. 
The reindeer is no more likely to starve to death 
in the North because the ground is lightly cov- 
ered with snow part of the time than a fish is 
to die of thirst because the ocean is salty all 
the time. 


Regarding the quality of reindeer meat, 
we have the experience of the city of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, where it has been in use for 
several decades. About ten years ago it 
reached the level of the various common do- 
mestic meats. It is now sold in the city by 
the hundreds of tons each year, and one year 
ago the average price ranged up to 25 per 
cent. higher than that of beef for correspond- 
ing cuts. It has also been marketed in 
American cities, and in Nome, Alaska, it is 
regarded by many consumers as better than 
beef. 

Mr. Stefansson predicts that within fifty 
years every part of the northern mainland of 
Canada and every island to the north of 
Canada will be producing reindeer meat for 
export. It is estimated by Mr. E. W. Nel- 
son, Chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
that within twenty years the annual output 
of Alaska will be 1,250,000 carcasses per 
year (equal to about 3,000,000 sheep). But 
Canada has ten times as much grazing land 
as Alaska, and should be able to yield a 
yearly turnover of from 10,000,000 to 
13,000,000 carcasses. 























RITING on the subject of ‘Elec- 
tricity and Civilization,” in Harper's 
Magazine for January, Mr. Charles P. 
Steinmetz, the General Electric Company’s 
expert, draws several interesting conclusions 
concerning the cost of electric power as sup- 
plied to the factory and to the home. 
Because of the rapid advance of electrical 
engineering, electricity is the only commodity 
which during the past quarter of a century 
has steadily decreased in price. Domestic 
uses of electricity, once regarded as a luxury, 
have now become actually economical, be- 
sides being more convenient, cleanly and 
sanitary than the old methods. 


Thus, electricity is supplying household power 
and saving labor, eliminating the drudgery which 
formerly made household work so unattractive— 
fan motor and vacuum cleaner, the motor on 
the sewing machine or the ice-cream freezer, the 
washing machine and ironing machine, the door- 
bell, the electric flat-iron; electric cooking, from 
special services, as electric toaster, coffee perco- 
lator, etc., to the electric range replacing the 
coal- or gas-fed cooking stove—in all these elec- 
tricity has found its field. It is reasonable to 
expect that all the domestic and industrial work 
of the city, all locomotion and transportation, 
will some time be done by electricity, and that 
in a not very distant future, and that fires and 
combustion will be altogether forbidden by law 
within the city limits, as dangerous and unsani- 
tary. It is not reasonable to believe that our civi- 
lized society will always allow the air and the sky 
above our cities to be filled with soot from a 
thousand smoke-belching chimneys, or the air 
of the city streets to be poisoned by the ill-smell- 
ing exhaust gases of thousands of gasoline cars, 
when electricity can perform the duty in a safer 
and better manner. 


Mr. Steinmetz points out, however, that 
it would be hopelessly uneconomical, even 
with the lowest prices of electricity, merely 
to replace the grate of the coal stove or the 
burner of the gas stove by an electric heater. 
The heat from electric power must always 
remain much more expensive than heat by 
the combustion of coal, but electric heat can 
be employed so much more directly and with 
so little loss as to make electric cooking in 
some cases even cheaper than cooking by 
coal or gas stove. If, on the other hand, 
we should take out the grate from our hot- 
air, steam or hot-water heating furnace in 
the cellar of the house, put in an electric 
heater, and try to use the same heating plant, 
the cost would be economically hopeless. 
Mr. Steinmetz is convinced that the cost of 
electric heat compared with that of coal can 
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never decrease sufficiently to make electric 
heating of our houses as now constructed 
generally economical. 

It might be possible, however, by adopting 
an entirely new method of building to make 
the cost of electric heating economically 
feasible. The walls would have to be insu- 
lated against losses of heat by conduction 
through them. Double or triple glass would 
be used in the windows. All openings 
through which cold air might enter would 
be made perfectly tight. Double or triple 
entrance doors would be used, in order not 
to lose appreciable heat when opening them. 
For ventilation a regenerative system would 
be used. That is, the heat contained in the 
foul, warm air leaving the house would be 
transferred to the fresh, cold air entering it. 
The outgoing air passes around the pipes 
which carry in the fresh air. 

Coal used for producing electric energy 
costs five or six times as much as the coal 
that would produce the same amount of heat 
directly by combustion, but the cost of the 
fuel is often less than half the cost of the 
electric energy, so that the actual cost of the 
heat produced from electricity in domestic 
service must be from ten to twenty times as 
great as the cost of the same amount of heat 
produced by the burning of coal. 

Mr. Steinmetz further shows the fallacy 
in the prevalent belief that electricity made 
from water power costs little or nothing 
because no fuel is consumed in producing it. 
He says: 


Hydroelectric plants almost invariably cost 
several times as much as steam plants, due to 
the much more expensive and extensive hydraulic 
development, the cost of transmission lines, ete. 
Therefore, what is saved in the hydraulic station, 
in the cost of fuel, is in general pretty nearly 
lost in the higher cost of the development, with 
the result that electricity from water power can 
differ little in cost from that from steam power. 
That is, some water powers can produce elec- 
tricity cheaper than the average steam station, 
and some large steam stations cheaper than the 
average water-power station, and in general 
hydroelectric power is a little cheaper and a little 
less reliable than steam-electric power, but the 
difference is not sufficient to give the water power 
any radical economic advantage. 

We also must realize that if all the possible 
water powers were used—that is, every drop of 
rain which falls in the United States were col- 
lected and its power converted into electricity— 
and all this electric power used for heating, the 
total amount of heat produced would be only 
about one-third as much as that given by our 
present coal consumption. 
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THE WAY TO BETTER MOTION 
PICTURES 


INDING fault with motion pictures is 

a perennial occupation, but until lately 
the fault-finders were mostly persons not 
connected with the cinematographic art. 
At present complaints are rife within the 
ranks of filmdom. The alarm has been 
sounded that something is wrong with the 
“movies,” and that the results thereof are 
becoming painfully apparent at the box- 
office. 

Mr. Larry C. Moen, who discusses this 
subject in the Photodramatist (Los Angeles), 
emphasizes, as others have done, the lack of 
originality of the contemporary American 
film. “We have made our pictures,” he 
says, “much as Henry Ford makes automo- 
biles, and without denying the usefulness of 
his much-maligned vehicle, surely no one 
would class it as a work of art. The pic- 
ture should be custom-made—not one of 
5,000,000 stock models.” 

In contrast to several: striking photoplays 
that have recently come to us from abroad, 
Mr. Moen characterizes the prevailing 
domestic productions as follows: 


Mostly the usual dreary round of film clichés, 
each “A Celluloid Masterpiece,” “Greatest Since 
‘The Birth of a Nation,’” “Tessie Aintshesweet 
in the Greatest Triumph of Her Career,” “An- 
other ‘Miracle Man,’ ”—it is to weep. 

Here and there, among them, there has been a 
flash of originality, a bit of daring imagination 
and then—thump! back into the rut. 


Producers, we are told, are educating the 
public to appreciate finer pictures—princi- 
pally by surfeiting it with mediocrity. 

Who is to blame for the present parlous 
state of the art, and what is to be done about 
it? The writer says: ‘ 


To begin with, there is the producer. He 
has a great deal to say about just what sort of 
pictures are to be made, and he is entitled to, 
for it is his money that is being spent. To be 
the head of a great film corporation, a man must 
be something of a business man—and_ unfortu- 
nately the business man is seldom an artist at 
anything except making two dollars blossom 
where but one grew before. Many of these ex- 
ecutives have been unable to see beyond the 
present profit, and the slogan has been, “Get the 
money now,” little thought being given to the 
morrow, and the reaction which might come. As 
a result we have had pictures made, primarily, 
for the box office, and sold, all too often, on a 
basis of misrepresentation and exaggeration, until 
exhibitor and public take film advertising and 
publicity with a liberal dose of salt. 





Not that I am belittling the box office. If a 
picture cannot interest a sufficient number of 
people to be profitable, there is no economic justi- 
fication for producing it. The unfortunate thing, 
however, has been the tendency, because a certain 
picture has made money, to make all others of 
the same type. 

We need, then, producers of vision and cour- 
age. ‘There are several in the field who possess 
those qualities. in no inconsiderable measure. The 
right type of producer is going to be arrived at, 
eventually, by the simple process of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

Given our producer, however, we run up 
against a fresh difficulty. He must have the 
right kind of people with which to surround 
himself. He must have directors of ability and 
ideals, a capable technical staff, players who will 
sympathetically understand and carry out his 
aims. And where is he to obtain them? 

There are, of course, the other studios. He 
may watch for people who show signs of true 
ability, employ them, and develop them along 
the lines of his own policy. These people, how- 
ever, are trained in the making of the conven- 
tional photoplay, and when it comes to making 
the unusual picture they are likely to be at sea. 

If, on the other hand, he goes into the highways 
and byways and selects people who seem to have 
the artistic insight that he requires, he will have 
subordinates with good intentions but no knowl- 
edge of the craft. There is, in brief, no source 
of trained makers of pictures save the studios 
themselves. 


Mr. Moen sees the solution of the prob- 
lem in the creation of a motion-picture uni- 
versity. 


Not a motion-picture department in a State 
university, but a school by, of and for motion- 
picture men. It should be run as an experimental 
studio, training directors, camera-men, scenario 
writers, laboratory workers, -ditors and_ title 
writers—it should, in short, duplicate a studio 
on a small scale. 

Such a school could be made profitable, I am 
sure, from a purely financial standpoint, with the 
wide interest in motion-picture production which 
prevails, and think what it would mean to the 
producers eventually! 

It would have to be a practical school, main- 
tained with the codperation of the leading pro- 
ducers, directors, writers and players, or it would 
fail of its purpose, but along with the practi- 
cality there would be a fine idealism, and a ven- 
turesome spirit, that would lead to new advances 
in film craft. 

The school could make, as part of its work, 
short productions, just as dramatic schools pre- 
sent plays at frequent intervals. These pictures 
would be likely to possess no little originality, 
and since they would not be made for commer- 
cial distribution, their makers would be unham- 
pered by the usual restrictions. They might be 
very crude and amateurish, but they would be 
the source of other and finer things, 
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QUASI-AUDIBLE MOTION PICTURES 


T is a well-known fact that various 

technical difficulties have thus far pre- 
vented the realization of successful “talking 
movies,” combining the cinematograph with 
the phonograph. The practice has become 
common, however, of introducing occasional 
audible features in motion-picture produc- 
tions. The desirability of extending this 
practice, and the means by which such 
effects are produced, are discussed in the 
Scientific American by Mr. A. A. Hopkins. 
He says: 


How to imitate, simply and effectively, the 
many sounds suggested by activities represented 
in motion-picture presen- 
tations, is a matter of 


hoops surround the shell, one of them securing 
the diaphragm closing the one end. This dia- 
phragm is a membranous affair. It is set in 
motion by a string through the center. The shell 
is considerably smaller than an ordinary wooden 
water bucket. A smaller but somewhat similar 
affair produces a sound imitative of a dog’s bark. 

Note now this: These animal cries are pro- 
duced by the vibration of animal material. The 
tones and overtones of which the animal mem- 
brane is capable are doubtless similar to those 
which make up the lion’s roar and the dog’s bark. 
All that is needed may be the shells to inclose a 
body of air that may be set in vibration. A small 
affair of a similar character, but with the string 
passed in and out again through two holes near 
the middle of the diaphragm to form a closed 
loop, constitutes an instrument with which the 





interest. The exhibitor 
knows that, if the vision 
of the prowling lion can 
be accompanied at criti- 
cal moments with a rea- 
listic roar or two, the au- 
dience will be much bet- 
ter entertained and 
thrilled than if the pic- 
ture were allowed to pass 
silently. The heroine is 
held by her enemies, but 
the rescuing hero is fast 
approaching on _horse- 
back. If the _ regular 
thud, thud, of the coming 
horse can be rendered 
true to reality, then an 
added satisfaction will be 











given to what the eye 
sees. Such audible ac- 
companiments have been 
successfully used upon 
the regular stage, so one 
need not wonder that moving picture people are 
following this lead. In fact, we may expect a 
greater development of the imitation of sounds 
on behalf of the “movies,” because such sounds 
are urgently needed to intensify the effects pro- 
duced by the pictures. 


Scientific methods are available for repro- 
ducing the various composite sounds in ques- 
tion, but the process of synthesizing these 
sounds is too elaborate for practical use. 


Mr. Hopkins suggests, however, that a 
scientific analysis of the sounds to be imi- 
tated might be useful in finding other sounds 
appropriate for the purpose of imitation. 


However, the business of supplying instru- 
ments which may be used as sources of imitative 
sounds has been developing. The anvil is imi- 
tated by a metallic sound produced by a similar 
metal. The lion’s roar is produced by an instru- 
ment on -the market. This consists of a shell 
closed at one end and open at the other. Several 





A MOVIE SOUND-DISSEMBLER 


(Turning this toothed wheel produces such sounds as the action of a windlass, 
crane, derrick, heaving the anchor, and ferryboat entering slip) 


locust or the frog may be imitated. A stick is 
passed through the loop and the shell whirled 
round. A steamboat whistle is reproduced by 
using a kind of triple whistle with the parts dif- 
fering discordantly from one another. A clog 
dance may be rendered so far as sound is con- 
cerned by operating, two long handled mallets as 
if they were the feet of the dancer. A police 
rattle is really a kind of rattle. A wooden arm 
may be whirled round the end of a short handle 
held in the hand. A tongue of wood is secured 
near the outer end of the arm and projects back 
to a cog wheel on the end of the handle. The 
end of the tongue in passing round the cogs, as 
the instrument is whirled, produces a strong rat- 
tling noise. 

A steady beat of a horse’s hoofs upon a hard 
and sounding road may be imitated with a pair 
of cups which are struck, open end to open end. 
The dull, hollow-like sound gives the thud, thud. 
Another instrument imitative of horse’s hoofs con- 
sists of two pads or flat cushions which may be 
struck by two long sticks. A horse galloping 
over pavement or sod may have his footfalls imi- 
tated by strokes delivered on the pads 
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fan spending many months in 
Mexico, as well as in this country, 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, the correspondent, has 
presented to the public of Spain, through the 
medium of Nuestro Tiempo, the monthly 
review published at Madrid, an article en- 
titled “The Differences Between Mexico 
and the United States.” 

In general, Dr. Dillon criticizes the atti- 
tude of the United States Government 
toward our southern neighbor in the re- 
fusal to accord recognition of the Obregon 
Government until a treaty has been nego- 
tiated which will guarantee the rights of 
American investors in Mexico. The chief 
points of Dr. Dillon’s criticism are contained 
in the following excerpts from his Spanish 
article: 


It is conceivable that the present divergence is 
nothing more than a question of form, namely, 
whether the recognition of the present régime in 
Mexico should take place prior to or after the 
negotiation of a treaty in which preéminent con- 
siderations might be assured to the United States. 
The arguments in favor of a written contract are 
many. It is reasonable that the southern republic 
may have a commercial treaty with her big 
northern neighbor—although it may not appear 
that such treaty should contain special privileges. 
The majority of states are united by such treaties, 
and none of them complain that their interests 
are injured thereby, their dignity wounded, nor 
their freedom of action gravely impaired. Why, 
then, should not Mexico follow this custom? Is 
her national dignity specifically different from 
that of any other nation? Is her delicacy a 
pathologic symptom or a deceptive pretext? No. 
It is neither one nor the other. Mexico is not 
averse to discussing the conditions of a commer- 
cial treaty, as this may not be the prelude of 
an economic interpenetration. What the Mexi- 
cans refuse and what is repugnant to them is the 
proceeding to demand a contract from them as 
an inexorable condition precedent to the recogni- 
tion of their own government. 

The recognition of one government by another 
is nothing more than the implicit admission that 
the administration recognized represents its coun- 
try and is authorized to treat in its name, as its 
mediator and depository of its confidence. This 
theory, accepted and practised by other nations, 
has the approval of all international precedents. 
Treaties are negotiated only with recognized gov- 
ernments, and this principle is so rigorously fol- 
lowed that even concerning a nation overthrown 
by another on the field of battle recognition 
precedes the treaty of reconciliation or peace. 
Recognition and the treaty have never been 
simultaneous, and to pretend so now constitutes 
an alarming innovation. 


In commenting on the recognition of the 
Carranza régime and the non-recognition of 
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Obregon, Dr. Dillon makes the following 
observations : 


Why, ask the Mexicans, must the present Presi- 
dent, with whom the exercise of justice is not 
dictated by blind force, but is inspired by an 
inmate sentiment, be treated worse than those of 
whom it was said injustice was their second 
nature? The recollection of Carranza, 
the acknowledged favorite, would cause one to 
think of the supreme irony of a foreign govern- 
ment that took pleasure i in aggrav ating the moral 
crisis of Mexico in putting a premium on bad 
faith and punishing sincerity. , 

The insistence of the North American Goy- 
ernment in the previous obtaining of a treaty 
shows that in the American continent the recog- 
nition of a national power is something en- 
tirely different from what it has been held 
to be up to the present time, and what it is still 
considered to be elsewhere. Regularly, ‘and in 
international law, it is nothing more than ac- 
knowledgment by one state that the other has 
cieated a government which legitimately repre- 
sents it and that such government represents it 
within the limits of a valid authority. This and 
nothing more. The question as to whether such 
power is adequate is exclusively a domestic ques- 
tion. This is so certain that it is not even affected 
by the dissolving power of war. For instance, 
Francis Joseph died before the armistice. His 
successor, however, was tacitly recognized as the 
head of the Austro- -Hungarian State, the proposi- 
tions of peace being discussed with his envoy, 
Prince Sixto, and the terms of peace being 
adjusted’ with delegates that he sent to Saint 
Germain. There was no demand of a treaty for 
this recognition. 


In further comment upon the oil situation 
Dr. Dillon remarks: 


It is said that the Mexican Constitution con- 
tains a clause which involves the confiscation of 
property of Americans who have invested capi- 
tal, talent, time, and work in exploiting the 
petroleum fields of that country, and- that to 
neutralize the effects of such a constitutional 
clause it is necessary to obtain a treaty before 
recognition is granted.’ 


Dr. Dillon holds that this is a fallacious 
statement of the case, and that the article in 
question, No. 27, is clarified and limited by 
Article 14. He states that the article does 
‘not refer to all property and that it is not 
retroactive in effect. Quoting Sr. Adalberto 
Rios, President of the Mexican Senate, he 
points out: 


The Constitution has been falsely interpreted 
by American engineers. What the Constitution 
really does is to establish direct state rule over 
the riches of the subsoil, not absolute rule. It 
was the astute and diligent engineers who, mis- 
interpreting the confiscatory law and decrees, 
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deceived the foreign companies and obtained the 
support of their governments against the sup- 
posed absolute dominion, which is not the senti- 
ment of the Constitution. 


After further discussing the recognition of 
Carranza, the non-recognition of Obregon, 
the oil question and the Mexican Constitu- 
tion, Dr, Dillon states: 


The fundamental law which President Obre- 
gon has sworn to uphold contains an article, 
No. 15, which explicitly prohibits him from sign- 
ing such a treaty as is offered. Therefore, if 
he signs the treaty presented by the Department 
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of State of the United States he violates not only 
the Constitution of his country, but also his oath 
to uphold it. 


In connection with this prohibition he 
further says: 


Undoubtedly there are ambitious and unscru- 
pulous men who would not hesitate in paying 
such a price for the recognition that is held out 
and denied, but President Obregon has never 
been of that class. If he acceded in the matter 
he would place himself on the level of these 
others, and on account of his refusal his fellow- 
countrymen give him their support. 





THE FOUNDER OF BAHAISM 


N November last the newspapers of the 

world reported the death (at the age of 
seventy-seven) of Abdul Baha, the originator 
of a religious cult which had obtained ad- 
herents in Asia, Europe and America. In 
an article which he contributes to Unity 
(Chicago) for December 22nd, 1921, Mr. 
Horace. Holley says of this spiritual leader: 


In effect, Abdul Baha may be called a teacher. 
His purpose and his influence were to establish an 
attitude toward life, enabling men to realize the 
best in themselves by realizing the common 
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foundation of reality in the life of all. His words 
had the weight of deeds; his wisdom poured 
forth from the abundance of his experience. His 
cwn example spoke first and last, and those who 
knew him most familiarly day by day, looked 
upon him rather as a symbol than an individua’ 
man. A forerunner in the unseen world of con- 
sciousness, many a generation must pass before 
his teachings have been absorbed into the in- 
stinctive being of the race. 


The foundation of Abdul Baha’s teachin 


is declared to be the principle of unity: 


Unity, proceeding downward from the prima! 
Oneness, into the manifested worlds of separa- 
tion, there undergoing an essential evolution 
linking together the mineral, vegetable, animal 
and -human worlds—unity lost in principle by 
human consciousness during a certain period 
now at an end; unity recoverable amid the pres- 
ent division of experience into the several planes, 
each with its manifestation upon social existence 
—unity claiming at this stage of human develop- 
ment a new degree of influence throughout al 
affairs —thus, perhaps, can the many-faceted 
teaching of Abdul Baha be realized as one teach- 
ing, given according to the capacity of the in- 
dividual making inquiry of him. It is as the 
aviator, not the pedestrian, that Abdul Baha 
points out the road. 

And thus, when Abdul Baha addressed _ his 
audiences in Europe and America, he developed 
the great theme of Peace not as the difficult, hesi- 
tant, semi-conscious groping together of broken 
peoples into an agreement to kill no more—not 
as a step forward in our political thinking con- 
ditioned by a past of unceasing war and strife— 
but rather from deeper levels of experience and 
vision he witnessed a glorious world-wide civili- 
zation established impregnably upon the rock of 
God-given law; which vision he poured forth 
as living water to such as thirsted for right- 
eousness. 


Mr. Holley finds the fundamental signifi- 
cance of the life and teachings of Abdul 


Baha to consist in his elevation of the 


spiritual principle of service. 
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ITALIAN EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL’ .« 


[ an article in Nuova Antologia (Rome), 
warmly advocating Italian emigration to 
Brazil, Ugo E. Imperatori calls attention to 
the fact that Italy greatly needs an outlet 
for her rapidly growing population, which 
has increased more than 50 per cent. since 
1850. This found expression in the con- 
stant growth of emigration, which, finally, 
in the decade 1901-1910, averaged 600,000 
annually. At the outbreak of the World 
War it was estimated that about 6,000,000 
Italians were domiciled in foreign lands, 80 
per cent. of this number being in North or 
South America. 

The World War checked this migration 
and with it one of Italy’s chief sources of 
financial prosperity. Great numbers of emi- 
grants came back to the mother country, and 
their accumulated savings were expended. 
With the return of peace it became evident 
that grave difficulties interfered with a 
resumption of this exodus, for commercial 
crises in the industrial countries closed the 
doors to any influx of workers from Italy to 
the best transoceanic markets, and the break- 
ing up of the Austrian Empire, coupled with 
the Russian catastrophe, shut out Italian 
laborers from some of their best fields in 
Europe. 

The urgent need to utilize what has 
already proved itself to be a region well fitted 
tor Italian emigrants has recently resulted 
in the conclusion of a labor treaty between 
Italy and Brazil. The economic evolution 
of the latter country since 1889 has been 
powerfully aided by the work done by Italian 
agricultural laborers, but unfortunately their 
experiences in Brazil had not always been 
pleasant. The owners of the great planta- 
tions had long been accustomed to maltreat 
their negro slaves, until on May 13, 1888, 
negro slavery was finally abolished, and they 
often took advantage of the inexperience of 
the newly arrived Italians, Moreover, the 
crisis in the coffee industry led in many in- 
stances to breaches of the contracts regarding 
wages. 

The individual Brazilian states, imper- 
fectly codrdinated, failed to carry out an 
efficient policy in defense of the Italian 
laborers, and the Italian Government was 
slow to realize the great importance of the 
emigration movement, as well as its sacred 
duty to care for the welfare of the ex- 
patriated Italians. Nevertheless, the writer 
declares that even under these difficult con- 





ditions the Italian workers have been able to 
accomplish in the State of Sao Paulo the 
most extraordinary results, and _ to-day, 
among the 700,000 Italians living in this 
State, the greater part enjoy exceedingly 
favorable social and economic conditions. 
They have been successful in every field of 
activity and have assured for themselves the 
respect and admiration they so well merit. 

Hence the Italian emigrants of to-day 
have a much better outlook than had those 
of twenty or thirty years ago, for there are 
now, in the whole of Brazil, a million and a 
half Italians who .are ready to extend a 
hearty welcome to the new arrivals and to 
help them to take advantage of the best 
opportunities. This is doubly important in 
view of the fact that the stream of Italian 
emigration will rather augment than 
diminish in volume with the passage of time. 
Thanks to the more efficient hygienic meas- 
ures that are being carried out in Italy to 
lessen infant mortality, the excess of births 
over deaths in that country will soon reach 
a half-million annually, and the resultant 
increase in population would cease to be an 
unmixed blessing did it not render possible 
the creation of zones of Italian influence 
outside of the mother country. 

In conclusion, the writer says of the rela- 
tions between the two countries: 


If among the dangers incident to emigration 
much stress has been laid upon the presumable 
inclination of the emigrant to abandon his na- 
tionality, our relations with a country like Brazil, 
to which we are bound by so many ties of blood 
and civilization, prevent us from dreading this 
danger. The recent labor treaty between Italy 
and Brazil distinctly signifies our official recog- 
nition of these ties, and offers a guarantee that 
they will be rendered still closer in the future. 

It is not with a foreign civilization that we 
come in contact in thronging to this vast and rich 
country, which receives us hospitably and offers 
us a market for the conquest of which we have 
the most appropriate instrument, namely, the 
fruitful labor of our emigrants. Italians do not 
impoverish their native land in emigrating to a 
country which tenders them a fraternal welcome; 
on the contrary, they are able to demonstrate the 
full value of our wealth in man-power, and to 
add by their remittances to the financial well- 
being of the home country. We must rather 
admit that it is only by the labor and savings of 
our emigrants that the national finances can be 
quickly and substantially restored. The different 
Brazilian states will compete with one another in 
offering our emigrants the best guarantees of 
comfort, because their own fortunes depend in 
great part upon the intelligent and valuable co- 
operation of our countrymen, 
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THE ROMAN COLISEUM TO-DAY 


N article in Cornhill (London) for 

January on the desecration of historic 
sites and monuments in the city of Rome 
refers at the outset to the feeling of indigna- 
tion that spread over the civilized world 
when, on April 1, 1921, Senator Lanciani, 
the archeologist, rose in his place in the 
Italian Senate to interrogate the Ministry as 
to the rumored conversion of the Coliseum 
into a kind of variety theater. 

The answer, according to the writer in 
Cornhill, was significant of the manner in 
which the desecration of Rome has been 
carried on by the civil and 


which were so rare, that their seeds are sup- 
posed to have come in ancient days in the cages 
of wild beasts from tropical countries. They 
have all been scraped away, the walls are bare, 
and. more damage has been done to them by 
dragging out the roots of the shrubs than might 
have happened naturally in the course of cen- 
turies. When we stand in the bare ugly interior, 
it is difficult to conjure up the picture of the old 
beauty we loved—now so ruthlessly banished. 


In the writings of Bede there is quoted a 
prophecy of Anglo-Saxon pilgrims: 


While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
And when Rome falls, the world. 





municipal authorities since 
the Eternal City came 
under their rule: 


The Minister of Public In- 
struction, Signor Croce, under 
whose jurisdiction the. ancient 
monuments of Rome seem to 
lie, made the astounding an- 
swer, received with indignant 
laughter, that a five-year lease 
of the Coliseum had been 
granted in Fekruary to. a 
theatrical company by an 
under-secretary, and without 
his knowledge. “There was 
doubtless some clause in the 
contract which laid it open to 
rescission, and in view of the 
protests and dissatisfaction the 
project evoked, he would un- 
dertake that it should go no 
further,” Well might Pro- 
fessor Lanciani express his 





wonder—sua maraviglia—that 
an act so abhorrent to the 
sanctity of the spot, “its his- 
torical, artistic, and traditional 
sanctity” could have been effected by an under- 
ling without the knowledge or consent of his 
chief. Romans accustomed to the methods of their 
rulers, while drawing a breath of relief at the 
danger so narrowly escaped, gave thanks for the 
outburst of public feeling which had prevented 
the usual curt reply of the fait accompli, given so 
often to cut short the protests made against acts 
of a similar kind, effected in a similar manner. 

The dealings of the authorities with that 
ancient monument have been neither merciful 
nor tender. Nature had clothed its ruined walls 
with an exquisite veil of greenery: a flora so 
marvelous and interesting that books had been 
written on its four hundred varieties, a few of 


© Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
INTERIOR OF THE COLISEUM AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 





For many centuries, down to the year 
1872, on February 1, there was a solemn 
procession from the church of San Clemente 
to the Coliseum, carrying the relics of Saint 
Ignatius, the disciple of St. John and com- 
panion of Polycarp, around*the scene where 
on that date he had been devoured by lions 
as the first of the martyrs of the Coliseum. 
The spot where shortly after his death 115 
Christians were shot down by arrows was 
marked, until 1872, by a cross which was 
then destroyed. 











THE NEW BOOKS 


AFFAIRS OF THE NATIONS 


A Political Pilgrim in Europe. By Mrs. 
Philip Snowden. George H. Doran Company. 
284 pp. 

In this volume Mrs. Snowden, who has lec- 
tured much in the United States on social and 
political topics, gives an account of two years 
of travel and investigation on the continent of 
Europe. She was present at the meeting of the 
Second International in January, 1919, at the 
Women’s Conference at Zurich, and at the League 
of Nations Conference in March of that year. 
Her book also records interesting observations in 
Austria, Russia, and Germany. At the end of 
her travels Mrs. Snowden was more firmly con- 
vinced than ever before of the necessity of inter- 
nationalism for the world’s salvation. To se- 
cure the right form of political internationalism 
she believes that the labor organizations of the 
world should support the League of Nations, 
and see that it is kept on fairly democratic lines. 
As the only rational solution of the problems of 
peace and war, she looks forward to total dis- 
armament by all the nations. 


America and the Balance Sheet of Europe. 
By John F. Bass and Harold G. Moulton. The 
Ronald Press Company. 361 pp. 

It is now admitted everywhere that the eco- 
nomic readjustment of world affairs is more im- 
portant than the political. The best statement of 
the present business conditions of Europe that is 
available for American readers is to be found 
in a book by John F. Bass and Harold G. Moul- 
ton, which surveys the situation with systematic 
thoroughness. Mr. Bass is the well-known cor- 
respondent who has been studying conditions at 
first hand in all countries for more than a quarter 
ot a century. Mr. Moulton is a professor of 
political economy and a financial authority, and 
both writers are associated with the University 
of Chicago. Both have studied and observed 
economic conditions in Europe very exhaustively 
since the war, and Mr. Bass is the author of a 
previous book highly commended in these pages, 
called “The Peace Tangle.” ‘The first part of 
this book is a compendium of information on 
trade, industry, and public finance. These writ- 
ers face facts unflinchingly and show that Europe 
has been moving toward an economic ruin from 
which it might take centuries to recover, if proper 
solutions are not adopted by international effort 
and agreement. Even a condensed statement of 
the scope and character of this volume would 
require many of our pages. The processes of re- 
form that are emphasized are: first, domestic pro- 
duction in every country must be increased; sec- 
ond, unrestricted trade between nations must be 
restored; third, the world’s business and the trade 
of all countries must rest upon a resumption of 
the gold standard; and, last but not least, the 
European Governments must balance their bud- 
gets—that is, they must see that their expenditures 
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do not go beyond their receipts. The working 
out of these things would of course involve the 
disappearance of price and currency inflation. 
A considerable part of the volume is devoted to 
the subject of Germany’s reparation debts. A 
changed attitude toward reparations is asserted 
to be necessary, while, with equal candor, the 
authors of this book declare that the United 
States must for many reasons cancel the debts 
owed to us by European Governments. If the 
argument for such cancelation as here presented 
is not conclusive, it is at least the most candid 
and persuasive statement that has appeared in 
any quarter. In view of the expected economic 
conference of all the European powers, to be 
held at Genoa in March, there is no current 
work that seems to us as valuable and as timely 
in its treatment of fundamental conditions as this 
compact volume, based as it is upon clear think- 
ing and profound weighing of concrete facts. 


Marooned in Moscow. By Marguerite E. 
Harrison. George H. Doran Company. 322 pp. 

In February, 1920, Mrs. Harrison entered Rus- 
sia as correspondent of the Baltimore Sun and 
the Associated Press. Her intention was to re- 
main in the country for six weeks. She actually 
stayed eighteen months, ten of which were spent 
in prison. She had a good opportunity to observe 
the workings of the Soviet Government of Russia, 
and although she was not permitted to take out 
of the country any notes that she had made of 
what she saw and heard there, the occurrences 
of those eighteen months were so vividly im- 
pressed on her memory that she has had no 
difficulty in writing an absorbingly interesting 
narrative of what passed under her own eyes. 
Fortunately, her newspaper training had given 
her a good sense of proportion and the ability 
to distinguish the essential from the unessential 
in relating her story. She makes no special plea 
in behalf of anyone, but simply tells in a 
straightforward way what she saw going on 
under Soviet rule. In the final chapter she ex- 
presses the conclusion that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, whether we like it or not, is a real govern- 
ment and should be recognized. 


Through the Russian Revolution. By Albert 
Rhys Williams. Boni and Liveright. 311 pp. IIl. 

It is probably true that Mr. Williams, as a 
correspondent, saw as much of the Russian Revo- 
lution as any of its participants did. This volume 
contains an account of what he saw, and also 
includes considerable special pleading for the 
Soviet Government, for which the American 
reader will make due allowance. In connection 
with the text, there are reproductions of official 
Seviet posters which are important as disclosing 
the attitude of the leaders at various stages of 
the revolution. Several of these are in color. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


THE FARMER'S INTERESTS 


City Homes on Country Lanes. By William 
E. Smythe. Macmillan. 270 pp. 

Mr. Smythe was one of the early leaders of 
the great irrigation movement in our Western 
States, and especially in southern California. 
His writings and speeches contributed to the suc- 
cess of the national Reclamation policy, and he 
has long understood and advocated the possi- 
bility of creating a fine type of social and neigh- 
borhood life on the basis of agriculture. During 
recent years Mr. Smythe has been one of the 
men at Washington who have worked for the 
adoption of the land policies that came to be 
identified with the name of Secretary Lane. In 
the present book, he shows by a striking array of 
facts how great are 
the advantages of the 
city as compared with 
the average, ordinary 
life on American 
farms. He believes on 
the other hand that 
millions of people in 
the cities ought to 
have some relation to 
open air existence, and 
ought to -know the 
sense of dignity and 
permanence that comes 
with the ownership of 
a home that is sur- 
rounded by a bit of 
cultivated land. This 
is not a book that un- 
dertakes to deal with 
the larger agricultural 
problem. As its name 
implies, it endeavors to 
encourage the yearn- 
ings of people who 
are “country-minded,” 
and who might find real enhancement of health 
and happiness if they were living in a garden-city 
suburb with a good-sized lot, or, better still, a full 
acre of land, and with a garden, small fruit, poul- 
try, and so on. Mr. Smythe has known a great deal 
about such developments in southern California; 
and he believes that around all of our cities there 
ought to be a zone of garden suburbs giving 
homes to millions of people, many of whom 
would continue to have their daily employment 
in the city. The book has many practical chap- 
ters, including a very charming one on Luther 
Burbank and his work. Its literary quality is 
notably high, and it will serve to strengthen the 
resolution of many people who are longing in 
their hearts to try the adventure of country life. 
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Rural Community Organization. By Au- 
gustus W. Hayes. University of Chicago Press. 
128 pp. 

In this very small volume, Professor Hayes of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, has made a 
valuable contribution to the discussion of con- 





ditions now pertaining to farm life and rural 
communities. He takes a hopeful view of the 
possibilities of farm Ife, not only through the 
adoption of new and improved methods of soil 
maintenance and production, but also through 
the consolidated school and other agencies for 
improving all the conditions of country neigh- 
borhoods, through political and economic co- 
operation within definite local units. 


The Farm Bureau Movement. By Orville 
Merton Kile. With an Introduction by James 
Raley Howard. Macmillan. 282 pp. II. 


Those who have wondered how a farmers’ 
organization could attain a paid membership of? 
more than one million in its first year, and could 
spend a quarter of a million dollars a year in a 
single State, will find answers to their inquiries 
clearly suggested in this volume. The Farm 
Bureau Federation, which now represents nearly 
one-third of the country’s population, is the logi- 
cal outgrowth of a farmers’ movement in this 
country at least half a century old. The organi- 
zation is described in detail by Mr. Kile, who 
compares it with the Grange, the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance and the Non-Partisan League, for the pur- 
pese of setting forth its weaknesses, as well as 
its strong points. The important part uncon- 
sciously played by the Government, in its effort: 
for agricultural extension, and especially in the 
development of the “county agent” idea, is well 
brought out. All who have either a_ business, 
political or social interest in the Farm Bureau 
Movement, may gain from this volume a better 
understanding of its origin, form and objects. 


Marketing Agricultural Products. By Ben- 
jamin H. Hibbard. D. Appleton and Company. 
389 pp. 


The author devotes about half of this book to 
a statement and exposition of the problems and 
the mechanism of farm marketing. He then out- 
lines the reforms sought through general organi- 
zations and political movements, including the 
Grange, and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and in his concluding chapters shows what 
has been done through codperative business or- 
ganization. Although the author is concerned 
with the principles of marketing, rather than 
with the actual processes of selling farm prod- 
ucts, he has included in his book, by way of il- 
lustration, a good deal of descriptive material 
applying to conditions as they are to-day. 


The Demonstration Work. By O. B. Martin. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 269 pp. IIl. 


This is a timely tribute to the services of the 
late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, who, through the 
powerful impetus that he gave to farm demon- 
stration work, really inspired the Lever Act and 
the codperation between the Government and the 
local farmer in the modern agricultural exten- 
sion movement, 
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ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, LAW 


Waste in Industry. By the Committee on 
Elimination of Waste in Industry of the Feder- 
ated American Engineering Societies. McGraw- 


Hill Book Company. 409 pp. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, as President of the. Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies, suggested 
late in 1920, a study into the restrictions and 
wastes in industry. In January, 1921, Mr. 
Hoover named seventeen engineers to consti- 
tute a Committee on Elimination of Waste in 
Industry. This Committee at once investigated 
six typical branches of industry —the build- 
ing trades, men’s clothing, shoe manufacturing, 
printing, metal trades and textiles. A summary 
of the findings of this Committee is presented in 
this volume. The facts revealed by these re- 
ports may be made the basis of a general im- 
provement in our industrial efficiency. 


Problems in Business Finance. By Edmond 
Earle Lincoln. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 


525 pp. 

This book of problems in business finance was 
prepared primarily for use in the author’s classes 
in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. In these classes the so-called 
“case” method of instruction, familiar in mod- 
ern law schools, has been adopted. The author 
has taken pains to include in his volume a dis- 
cussion of the problems that come to the small 
and medium-sized business concerns. He also 
develops the financial problems that are common 
to all kinds of business units, large or small. 
The average business man will find in this book 
that more attention has been given to the every- 
day matters with which he is intimately concerned 


than to those of a spectacular and public sort. 
f 


Economic Development of the United 
States. By Isaac Lippincott. D. Appleton and- 
Company. 691 pp. 

In this convenient economic history of the 


United States, comprising a single volume, the 
major portion of the space is devoted to the era 
of industrial expansion, beginning with the Civil 
War and ending with the outbreak of the 
Great War in 1914. A final chapter gives a brief 
survey of American industry during the war 
period, 1914-21. Altogether, the book contains 
a large amount of interesting historical material 
which could not be brought together from general 
sources without extended research. 


The Defective Delinquent and Insane. By 
Henry A. Cotton, M.D. Princeton University 


Press. 201 pp. 

Dr. Henry A. Cotton for many years has been 
at the head of the New Jersey State Hospital for 
the Insane at Trenton, and has also had a pro- 
fessional relation to the prison population of the 
State. Several years ago he entered upon a new 
method of treatment, particularly in the State 
Hospital, giving great attention to the discovery 


and elimination of local foci of infection. Dr. 
Cotton and the brilliant surgeons who have 
coéperated with him have secured astonishing 
results. A few years ago it might be said that 
something more than one-third of the patients 
admitted to the institution were in due time 
discharged as measurably restored to sanity. 
Under the new methods of treatment, more than 
two-thirds are now restored and discharged. At 
the present stage of experimentation, while this 
promises to be a matter of profound public in- 
terest, it is as yet primarily a subject for the 
medical professions and the official heads of in- 
stitutions. Meanwhile, this volume, which is 
made up of a series of lectures given early last 
year at Princeton University, is a contribution of 
most remarkable value to the study of the causes 
of insanity and of certain forms of delinquency, 
as affected by physical disorders. 


The Spirit of the Common Law. By 
Roscoe Pound. Marshall Jones Company (Bos- 


ton). 224 pp. 

This book by the Dean of Harvard Law School 
contains his most interesting lectures on legal 
philosophy, ancient and modern. No_ lawyer 
who pretends to be a community leader, no judge 
who is sympathetic and even moderately conscious 
of the stupendous sociological progress of recent 
years, no legislator or administrator of any real 
purpose or responsibility—none of these should 
fail to read this book. It is soundly written to 
advance American jurisprudence, suggesting the 
line of direction, and techarting the past for 
future guidance. The chapter heads include such 
titles as.Puritanism and the Law, The Courts 
and the Crown, The Rights of Englishmen and 
the Rights of Man, Philosophy of Law in the 
Nineteenth Century, Judicial Empiricism, and 
Legal Reason. And that last is a most valua- 
ble and timely chapter, written in an authorita- 
tive manner by one of our most brilliant and 
scholarly commentators. 


Intervention in International Law. By 
Ellery C. Stowell. John Burne & Co. (Wash- 
ington.) 558 pp. 


Looking backward to the abolition of dueling 
between men, one may wonder why it is still 
tolerated among nations. Out of the high-minded 
principles enunciated preceding our participation 
in the late war may yet come a new international 
jurisprudence designed to secure a large measure 
of progress toward a higher civilization. It is 
Mr. Stowell’s aim here to show when one nation 
is justified in using force to influence the con- 
duct of another. It will be interesting to any 
enlightened person to compare the progress of 
the common law with that of the law of nations, 
especially to note how the latter seems to lag, 
notwithstanding Mr. Stowell’s formulation of 
the new rule: That no state shall unreasonably 
insist upon its rights or pursue its interests to 
the detriment of the opposing rights and interests 
cf other states, 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln. By Ida M. 


Tarbell. Macmillan. 247 pp. Ill. 

For many years Miss Tarbell has been engaged 
in collecting Lincoln material, hunting up and 
interviewing men and women who knew Lincoln 
in life, and striving to revivify the portrait of 
Lincoln for the present generation. This little 
book, prepared for the Boy Scouts, is of course 
equally entertaining to every boy and girl who 
is interested in the career of the martyr Presi- 
dent. One thing that makes it especially wel- 
come to the Boy Scout troops of Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois is the attention that it gives 
to the homes and haunts of Lincoln’s boyhood 
and youth. It makes familiar to the reader of 
to-day all the trails that Lincoln followed in his 
early life on the frontier. 


Making Woodrow Wilson President. By 
William F. McCombs. Edited by Louis Jay 


Lang. Fairview Publishing Company. 309 pp. 


Ill. 


Mr. McCombs was manager of the campaign 
that resulted in the nomination and election of 
Woodrow Wilson as President in 1912. From 
1912 to 1916 Mr. McCombs was Chairman of 
the National Democratic Committee. Therefore 
his account of “Making Woodrow Wilson Presi- 
dent” is what the newspapers call an “inside 
story.” The most important part of the book is 
the series of chapters (X-XIII) describing the 
Baltimore Convention of 1912, in which Mr. 
Wilson was nominated on the forty-sixth ballot 
after the Hon. Champ Clark, of Missouri, had 
on several ballots received an actual majority 
of the Convention. 


Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic. 
By Raymond M. Weaver. George H. Doran 
Company. 388 pp. III. 

In the revival of interest in the South Seas, 
for which we have to thank the writings ot Mr. 
Frederick O’Brien, the almost forgotten Ameri- 
can writer, Herman Melville, who seventy years 
ago made the South Seas known to the English- 
speaking world, is again coming to his own. 
Melville, the friend of Hawthorne, although rec- 
ognized as the literary discoverer of the South 
Seas, died in New York City in 1891 in a sort 
of self-imposed obscurity. An article by Arthur 
Stoddard, published in this Review at the time, 
was one of the very few tributes to the great sea 
writer published at the close of his career. Now, 
thirty years after his death, the articles about 
Melville’s personality are far more numerous 
than they ever were in his lifetime. This biog- 
raphy by Mr. Weaver gives for the first time a 
full and authentic account of Melwille’s life and 
experiences. It need hardly be said that the ad- 
ventures recounted in Melville’s books were 
largely his own, and that the descriptions were 
at first hand. Robert Louis Stevenson declared 
kis books about the South Seas the best ever 
written, 














ONE OF THE LINCOLN LANDMARKS IN ILLINOIS 


(The Logan County Court House, in which Lincoln 
tried cases) 


The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt 
Whitman. Collected and Edited by Emory 
Holloway. Doubleday, Page & Company. Vol. I. 
264 pp. Vol. II. 350 pp. 

Judged by standards of modern criticism, much 
of the material presented in these two volumes 
might well have remained “uncollected.” There 
are long extracts from Brooklyn and Long Island 
newspaper files of the ’40’s and ’50’s of the last 
century, the republication of which can add little 
or nothing to Whitman’s literary reputation. As 
to the poetry, one can readily understand why 
Whitman himself in his later years was willing 
to consign many of the efforts of his youth to 
oblivion. Yet the reproduction of these early 
writings, some of which were discovered by the 
editor, Professor Holloway, in manuscript form, 
was worth while, not for their intrinsic worth, 
but because of the light they throw on Whitman’s 
own growth and emergence as a writer. Two ex- 
cellent introductory essays, one biographical, the 
other critical, serve to put the reader in touch 
with the true significance of Whitman’s writing, 
especially in the period preceding the Civil War. 


The George Sand-Gustave Flaubert Let- 


Translated by Aimee L. McKenzie. With 
Boni & 


ters. 
an Introduction by Stuart P. Sherman. 
Liveright. 382 pp. 

These letters were exchanged between George 
Sand and Gustave Flaubert during the last ten 
years of George Sand’s life. They cover the 
period of the Franco-Prussian War and the Paris 
Commune. To a great extent the letters are 
given over to matters of current literary interest 
and to questions of art, morals and politics. 
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EXPLORATION, DESCRIPTION, TRAVEL 


The Friendly Arctic. By Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson. Macmillan. 784 pp. III. 

The Stefansson expedition, made under the 
auspices of the Canadian Government, added 
about 100,000 miles to the known area of 
Arctic lands. It began in 1913, and was com- 
pleted in 1918, just before the signing of the 
armistice that ended the World War, of which 
the members of the expedition remained in bliss- 
ful ignorance for more than a year after the 
beginning of hostilities. Every book of Arctic 
exploration is from the nature of the case a tale 
of adventure, but this volume by Mr. Stefansson 
is far more than a record of the personal fortunes 
of those who took part in the expedition. His 
forerunners in the field of Arctic discovery, in- 
cluding Admiral Peary, the man who found the 
Pole itself, have related surprising feats of en- 
durance in the Arctic, but it has remained for 
Stefansson to show how white men can live there 
and can survive the ups and downs of human ex- 
istence, much as they do at home. Stefansson not 
only “lived on the country,” where the Eskimos 
themselves had never ventured, and successfully 
fought the cold and wet of those far-off regions, 
but he did this under the serious handicap of ill- 
ness—typhoid, pneumonia and pleurisy in succes- 
sion. He and his comrades proved that the so- 
called solitudes of the Far North are teeming 
with animal and vegetable life, and that they 
need have no terrors for the white man from 
the temperate zone who is endowed with a rea- 
sonable amount of physical strength and common 
sense. After all it is a “friendly Arctic.” 


The Passing of the Old West. By Hal G. 
Evarts. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 234 


pp. Ill. 

In this volume Mr. Evarts, who is a popular 
writer of animal stories, describes the vanishing 
of certain forms of American wild life —the 
beaver, the buffalo, and the passenger pigeon— 
and tells how the elk of the Yellowstone Park 
have been decimated. He makes a strong plea 
for the conservation of animal life, as well as of 
American forests. 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands. By J. A. 
McGuire. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Company. 
207 pp. Iii. 

This book relates the experiences of a group of 
American sportsmen who made a trip to north- 
eastern Alaska for the purpose of collecting speci- 
mens of moose, white sheep, caribou, goats and 
smaller game for the Colorado Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Mr. McGuire gives some good de- 
scriptions of far northern scenery, as well as of 
the big game which lives in that part of the 
world. An introduction is supplied by Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday, of the New York Zodlogical 
Park. 


Trapping Wild Animals in Malay Jungles. 
By Charles Mayer. Dufheld and Co. 207 pp. Il. 
Thrilling adventures in catching elephants, 
tigers, apes, snakes, and other wild beasts in the 
Malay peninsula for the great circuses and 


menageries. Mr. Mayer’s experiences were first 
published in the form of articles contributed to 
the magazine Asia. 


Among the Hill-Folk of Algeria. By M. 
W. Hilton-Simpson. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
248 pp. IIl. 

The Shawia Berbers of the Aurés Mountains 
in Algeria, often called the “White Arabs,” are 
representatives of the white race who have re- 
mained almost unknown and unvisited, and still 
retain many customs that have wholly disap- 
peared among other white peoples. The author 
of this volume gives an account of three winters’ 
scjourn among these primitive tribes. His book 
discloses many facts heretofore unknown to Eng- 
lish or European travelers. 


Panama Past and Present. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. Dodd, Mead & Company, 262 pp. II. 

A good book for mid-winter tourists, many of 
whom are about to start for the Canal Zone. 
Mr. Verrill is not content with merely describing 
the Canal itself, but includes in his book a great 
deal of useful information regarding the Republic 
of Panama itself, which has been referred to 
as the least known of all Latin-American coun- 
tries. Mr. Verrill has lived in Panama for sev- 
eral years, and knows its people and its resources. 


A Fortnight in Naples. By André Maurel. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 385 pp. _ Il. 

The author of “A Month in Rome” gives in 
this new book a description of Naples arranged 
in the form of fifteen successive days’ observa- 
tions. There are many excellent illustrations. 


Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Thomas Seltzer. 354 pp. Ill. 

Mr. Lawrence developed his latest book in the 
primitive conditions to be found on the island 
of Sardinia. He gives an excellent description 
of that part of the Mediterranean and the Italian 
coast, and his text is well supplemented by the 
color sketches contributed by Jan Juta, a young 
artist from South Africa. 


The Tower of London. By Walter George 
Bell. John Lane Company. 164 pp. III. 


Probably most Americans visiting London 
wish to inform themselves concerning the Tower. 
Heretofore there has been no short account of 
the Tower’s history accessible. The want is now 
supplied by a well-informed Londoner who, oddly 
enough, seems to have written for the sole pur- 
pose of interesting Londoners in their historic 
possession. The facts that he relates are of 
equal interest to the traveler from beyond the 
bounds of London. Some excellent pen-and-ink 
sketches are contributed by Hanslip Fletcher. 


More About Unknown London. By Walter 
George Bell. John Lane Company. 251 pp. III. 


A book of rare and curious information, em- 
bodying many historical facts of more than local 
significance. 
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